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INTRODUCTION 


1.1 Background and design of the survey 

This survey was conducted on behalf of the Ministry of Overseas Development, 
now the Overseas Development Administration of the Foreign and Common- 
wealth Office. 

Few surveys of public opinion about aid to the developing countries had 
been conducted in this country, apart from one or two polls in which isolated 
questions on the subject had been asked, and the basic purpose of the project was 
to fill this gap by making a more detailed study of people’s knowledge, attitudes 
and opinions and of the ways in which they are inter-related. 

We were mainly interested in looking at the adult population as a whole and 
this meant, of course, that the coverage of knowledge and opinion would 
inevitably be restricted by the rather limited understanding of the subject of 
some sections of this population. Much of the pilot work which was carried out 
before the main survey was devoted to defining those areas within the main topic 
which could reasonably be covered in a survey of a general sample and to finding 
ways of putting the questions which would be comprehensible to all our 
informants. 

It was clear from the earliest exploratory interviews that we should have to 
confine ourselves to quite simple questions since only a small proportion of the 
public seemed to have more than a rudimentary acquaintance with the subject. 
If we wanted to ask more sophisticated questions we should have to find a way 
of selecting a group of informants who would be likely to understand them. 
There were two possibilities. We could try to devise some simple criterion by 
means of which interviewers could decide, in the course of the interview, whether 
or not to ask a particular informant the more difficult questions which would 
come at the end of the questionnaire. The alternative was to conduct the survey 
in two stages, calling again on a sub-sample of people who we judged would be 
able to understand the more difficult questions. 

We decided upon the second course, for a number of reasons. In the first 
place, the main interview was going to be quite long and tiring even without the 
addition of a special section for selected informants. Secondly, we should have 
a better chance of finding a suitable criterion if we were able to make the 
selection of the recall sample in the office rather than in the field and to check, 
according to their answers at the first interview, that those selected for the second 
interview really did seem to have a better grasp of the subject than those who 
were rejected. And, thirdly, a second interview carried out some months after 
the first would give us an opportunity to repeat some of the questions in the main 
questionnaire and make some investigation of changes in response. 
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1.2 Method 


The field work for the main survey was carried out between 26th July and 
19th September 1969. Informants were contacted and interviewed at their 
own homes. 

The sample, which is described in greater detail below, was a sample of 
named individuals drawn from the electoral registers. Pilot work had suggested 
that it would be advisable to set an upper age limit as very old people sometimes 
found the interview rather wearing, so interviewers were instructed not to take 
informants aged 70 or over through the complete interview. 

We wanted to get some idea of the extent of people’s spontaneous awareness 
of the problems of the developing countries. For this purpose, at the beginning 
of the interview, we asked a very general question about world problems to see 
how many people brought up the subject of the developing countries of their own 
accord before they knew that that was to be the main topic of the interview. In 
introducing the survey, therefore, we described the subject to be covered rather 
generally, informing people that it was being carried out on behalf of the 
government but mentioning the Ministry of Overseas Development specifically 
only after this first question had been answered. The following explanation was 
given of what the survey was about. 

‘In this survey we want to talk to people about the problems people are facing 
in this country and other countries and about what they think we in Britain 
should have to do with other countries.’ 

Some of the questions in the main questionnaire referred to immigrants and 
were phrased in such a way that they assumed that the informant was native-born 
since this would be so of the majority of people in the sample. They were 
therefore inappropriate for anyone who was an immigrant and interviewers 
were instructed to omit these questions if they judged that the informant was 
foreign or coloured. 

At the end of the interview, interviewers warned all informants that there was 
a possibility that we might want to interview them again later. Interviewers were 
told to make it clear that the possibility of a second interview was rather remote. 
This was because we knew that only a small proportion of informants would be 
included in the recall sample, although the actual individuals had not been 
selected at that stage, and because we did not want to encourage people to go 
out of their way to prepare themselves for the recall interview. Interviewers made 
a note if any informant objected to the idea of being interviewed again or seemed 
unsuitable for inclusion in the recall sample for any other reason but, in fact, 
none of the people actually selected for the recall gave any reasons for being 
excluded. 

As a matter of courtesy, in case people wanted to find out more about the 
subject, every informant was given, at the end of the interview, an envelope 
labelled ‘British Aid Pack’ containing publicity material issued by the Ministry 
of Overseas Development. 
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Field work for the recall survey was carried out between 15th December 1969 
and 31st January 1970. The criteria used for selecting the sample are described 
below. The following introduction was used: — 

‘You remember that last (insert month in which main interview 

was carried out) you were kind enough to help us with a survey we were doing 
about the poorer countries of the world and what is being done to help them. 
I think we mentioned then that we might want to call again on some of the 
people who helped and your name has been picked out for recall. I hope you 
will feel able to help us again.’ 

The questionnaires used in the two interviews and the written instructions to 
interviewers are reproduced in Appendices IV and V. 

1.3 A note on terminology 

Since it was necessary to refer repeatedly to the developing countries in the 
questionnaires we tried out various phrases to describe them, at the pilot stage, 
to see which would be best understood. ‘Underdeveloped countries’ was more 
familiar to most people than variants such as ‘developing’ or ‘less developed 
countries’. On the other hand, it was cumbersome and sounded monotonous 
when used repeatedly. It seemed advisable, in order to avoid confusion, to use 
the same phrase throughout and we eventually settled on ‘poorer countries’ 
because interviewers found it easier to say unobtrusively than any of the phrases 
mentioned above. At the beginning of the interview we did use the phrase ‘under- 
developed countries’ in order to find out what people understood by it but 
thereafter referred to these countries as the ‘poorer countries’. In order to 
establish what we meant by this phrase, as soon as the informant had given his 
interpretation of ‘underdeveloped countries’ the interviewer gave the following 
definition : — 

‘There are schemes by which the governments of richer countries give help to 
the poorer countries. I mean, the countries which are poorer than they need to 
be because they are not yet making full use of modern methods in farming 
and industry.’ 

1.4 The main sample 

We set out to interview a general sample of the population of England, Scotland 
and Wales between the ages of 21 and 69 inclusive. The sampling frame used was 
the Electoral Register from which a sample of 3,533 named individual electors 
was selected by a method described in greater detail in Appendix II. 

3,131 of the set sample of 3,533 were under 70 and therefore eligible for an 
interview. Usable questionnaires were completed for 2,297 of these, i.e. with 
73% of the eligible sample. 44 informants were judged by interviewers to be 
foreign or coloured and are therefore omitted from tabulations of the answers 
to questions which they were not asked. 

The respo'nse rate of 73% is rather low but this was to be expected both 
because the Electoral Register was about 10 months out of date at the time when 
fieldwork took place, which meant that quite a large proportion of the people 
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named in the set sample were no longer living at the given addresses and could 
not be traced, and because the subject matter of the survey was not one which 
appealed strongly to most of the people we wanted to interview. 

Table 1.01 sets out the reasons for non-response. 


TABLE 1.01 

Reasons for non-response at the main interview 


Total sample set 

3533 

70 years old or over 

% 

11 

Eligible for interviewing 

89 

Total eligible 

3131 

Contacts 

% 

Full interview 

721 

Partial interview because 

[-73% 

foreign or coloured 

u 

Partial interview for other 


reasons 

1 

Refused 

15 

Non-contacts 


111 

1 

Dead 

2 

Away until after fieldwork 


completed 

* 

Out at all calls 

2 

Living abroad 

1 

Moved and untraceable 

5 


* =less than 0-5%. 


Reasons for refusal are shown in Table 1.02. 


TABLE 1.02 

Reasons for refusal to be interviewed 
at the main interview 


Total eligible 3131 


Total refusals 15 


Reasons 

Apathetic towards subject matter 6 

Definitely against being interviewed on this subject 4 

Against surveys in general 2 

Against the govemment/officials * 

Genuinely busy 1 

Domestic crisis * 

Language difficulties * 

Miscellaneous/odd people ' 1 

No clear reason 1 


* =less than 0-5% 
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Deaths and removals accounted for the loss of about 8% to 10% of infor- 
mants in the set sample and refusals because of the subject matter for about 10%. 

Table II in Appendix II shows that in the sample we achieved there were 
significantly more men in the 65 to 69 age group than we should expect from 
Census records. This is probably explained by the fact that older people tended 
to be less interested in the subject than younger people and by the fact that 
nearly two-thirds of the refusals on account of the subject matter were from 
women, so women in the oldest age group were particularly likely to refuse for 
this reason. In other respects the achieved sample did not differ demographically 
from the total population which we were sampling, according to the Sample 
Census 1966. 

We have no reason to believe that the people whom interviewers were unable 
to contact would have responded differently to the questions from the people 
who were interviewed but, since many of the people who were contacted but 
refused an interview gave lack of interest in the subject matter as their reason, 
we have to assume that our sample may be slightly biased in favour of people 
who are interested in world problems. 

A full analysis of the sample showing the inter-relationship of the main 
demographic variables is given in Appendix III. 


1.5 The recall sub-sample 

The criterion which we needed to select the sub-sample for the recall interview 
would, ideally, sort out a group of people who would be willing to grant us a 
second interview and would be likely to understand the more complex questions 
which we wished to put to them. A criterion based upon the accuracy of answers 
to the questions about matters of fact would not have been very satisfactory 
because we wanted to include the misinformed as well as the well-informed as 
long as they were sufficiently conversant with the subject to understand fairly 
complex concepts. We decided to base the criterion on two variables, the amount 
of interest which people said they had taken in the subject in the past and the 
degree of confidence which they showed in their answers to the knowledge 
questions. The questionnaire included six ‘knowledge’ questions with prompted 
answers for the informant to choose from (Q9a, QlOa, Qlla, Q12a, Q13a, Q14a) 
and each of these was followed by a second part in which people who had 
attempted an answer to the first part were asked how sure they felt of their 
answers (Q9b, Q10b, Q1 lb, Q12b, Q13b, Q14b). We calculated a total ‘confidence 
score’ for each informant on the basis of a score of 3 for each time he was ‘sure’ 
of his answer, 2 for each ‘fairly sure’, 1 for each ‘not really sure at all’, and 
0 each time he failed to attempt an answer to the knowledge question. We then 
cross-tabulated the confidence score with answers to Q25a, ‘Have you thought 
much about the problems of the poorer countries before or not?’. Roughly two- 
fifths of the sample said that they had thought about these problems ‘a lot’ or 
‘quite a lot’ and more or less the same proportion had confidence scores of 13 or 
over. We selected the group who fulfilled both these criteria as the recall sample, 
a total of 473 which yielded 399 completed interviews, i.e. 84%. 

Table 1.03 shows the reasons for non-response. 
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TABLE 1.03 

Reasons for non-response at the recall interview 


Total sample set 473 


Contacts 

Full interview 84 

Partial interview 1 

Refused 7 


Non-contacts 

111 1 

Away until after fieldwork completed 2 

Out at all calls 2 

Living abroad 1 

Moved and untraceable 2 


During the selection of the recall sample, the main questionnaires of all 
those people who fulfilled the criteria described above were examined. None of 
them had expressed any objection to a second interview and the selection 
procedure had also effectively excluded people who seemed to have difficulty in 
following the first questionnaire, as indicated by interviewers’ notes and by the 
number of ‘Don’t know’ answers they gave. 

Interviewers’ reports on the recall interview showed that the selection method 
had been successful in sorting out a group of people who would be able to follow 
the more difficult questions in the recall questionnaire. It may, of course, have 
excluded many people who could have understood the questions. It must be 
emphasised that the criteria we used in selecting this sub-sample were the 
informants’ own subjective judgments of how much they had thought about the 
subject in the past and the degree of confidence they showed in their answers to 
the knowledge questions.. A cautious person or a person who did not think 
himself particularly conversant with the subject might be excluded in favour of 
someone less well-informed but more sure of himself. This was deliberate since 
we assumed that the more confident people were the more likely they would be 
to co-operate in a second interview. We also felt that the people who seemed 
most sure of themselves in the interview situation would probably be the people 
who expressed themselves most confidently on the subject elsewhere and might, 
in this sense, be taken as a group of ‘opinion leaders’. 

1.6 Outline of the report 

Section 2 summarises the main findings of the two surveys, sets out what we 
believe to be the most interesting conclusions which can be drawn from the 
research, and shows what support there is for these conclusions in the more 
detailed findings which follow. 

Part 1, comprising Sections 3 to 9, deals in detail with the results of the main 
survey, and Part 2, comprising Sections 10 to 13, deals with the recall survey. 

Details of the sample, the questionnaires and instructions to interviewers are 
given in Appendices II, III, IV and V. Appendix I gives an account of two 
experiments carried out in the course of the main survey which are referred to 
in Sections 4 and 5. 
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The tables and charts are for the most part self-explanatory. The questions 
from which the data were gathered are reproduced in full, at the head of each 
table, except in a few cases when they had to be abbreviated. 

Percentages are rounded to the nearest whole number and consequently do 
not always add exactly to 100. 


2 SUMMARY 

2.1 We found that, on a superficial level at least, there is widespread concern 
about problems in the developing countries, especially the problem of feeding 
their populations. 

Before informants were aware that the interview was to be about aid and the 
developing countries, they were asked to say which problems in the world they 
thought needed ‘tackling most urgently’. The problem mentioned most frequently 
was famine in certain foreign countries. This problem takes an easy first place, 
before wars and bloodshed in various parts of the world, cost of living at home 
and immigration, which tie for second place. (Table 3.01). Two-fifths of the 
sample brought up problems which were specifically associated with the develop- 
ing countries in answer to this very general question. Answers were of course 
given in the informants’ own words and had to be grouped together for purposes 
of tabulation. During this coding process we found that it was impossible to 
separate references to hunger resulting from wars and natural disasters and 
longer term problems of feeding the people in the poorer countries. Most people 
did not make this distinction very clearly. In fact the detailed answers very often 
mentioned hunger as an effect of war, most frequently in Biafra and less frequently 
in Vietnam. No doubt public awareness of hunger as a world problem was 
particularly widespread in the summer of 1969, when field work for this survey 
took place, because of the considerable publicity which was being given to the 
effects of the war in Biafra on the civilian population. Nevertheless the extent of 
concern about this problem is notable. 

2.2 We also found that the idea that the richer countries of the world should 
help the poorer countries was very widely accepted. Four-fifths of our sample 
said that they were in favour of this, either ‘strongly’ or ‘on the whole’, while 
only one-tenth said that they were against it. (Table 3.03). 

2.3 Acceptance of the idea that Britain should help the poorer countries was 
not quite so widespread but just over three-fifths of the sample said that they 
were in favour of this either ‘strongly’ or ‘on the whole’. (Table 4.01). 

2.4 Attitudes towards Britain’s giving help to the developing countries were 
very closely related to the informant’s level of education. 86% of people who had 
been educated beyond the age of 18 were in favour of British aid as against 
only 57% of those who left school before they were 16. (Table 9.01). Moreover, 
people who supported British aid were much more likely than those who opposed 
it to say that they had thought about the problems of the poorer countries 
previously (Table 4.02). People with very favourable attitudes towards aid also 
seemed to be better informed about the subject generally than people with less 
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favourable attitudes (Table 8.08), although there were serious limitations to our 
examination of people’s knowledge (Section 8.1). People with very favourable 
attitudes also tended to show greater confidence than the rest of the sample in 
the answers they gave to questions about matters of fact (Table 8.10). People 
who are well educated, interested in the subject, and relatively well informed are 
very likely, then, to support the idea of British aid. 

2.5 The minority group (29% of the sample) who were against Britain’s helping 
the poorer countries tended to be less well educated and less well informed and 
very often said that they had thought about the problems of the developing 
countries only ‘a little’ or ‘never really at all’. They were actually more likely 
to admit that they had never really thought about these problems than people 
who said that they ‘didn’t feel strongly either way’ about British aid (Table 4.02). 
It seems, then, that what opposition there is to Britain’s contributing to the 
development of the poorer countries is based mainly upon indifference and 
ignorance and that very few people who can claim to have considered the subject 
at all seriously are against British aid in principle. 

2.6 A closer examination of people’s attitudes, opinions and knowledge, 
however, shows that this quite widespread awareness of the problems of the 
developing countries and concern about them both seem to be rather superficial. 
Pilot work alone showed that the general level of public understanding of the 
subject was so low that the ‘knowledge’ section of the questionnaire had to be 
restricted to a very few, usually rather over-simplified, questions of the forced 
choice type which we selected more because people could understand them than 
because the subjects they dealt with were of special interest. The necessary over- 
simplification of the questions meant that we could not really ‘mark’ informants’ 
answers as right or wrong, although it was possible to say that one of the answers 
offered for each question was more accurate than the others. On this kind of 
assessment our sample was generally not very well informed and people often 
admitted that they were ‘not really sure at all’ of the answers they gave. (Tables 
8.01 to 8.05). 

2.7 Although four-fifths of the sample supported the idea of the ‘richer 
countries’ helping the poorer countries, as pointed out above this was reduced to 
three-fifths when the question was whether or not Britain should help. There was 
a further reduction in support when we asked how much the British government 
should be spending on aid ‘at the moment’. Only two-fifths of the sample said 
that the government is spending ‘the right amount’ or ‘should spend more’, 
while the same proportion thought that expenditure should be cut (Table 4.05). 
There were many indications that the degree of support people were prepared to 
give to the British aid programme was influenced by their beliefs about the state 
of Britain’s own economy and that many people thought that our contribution 
to the developing countries should depend upon ‘what we could afford’ in terms 
of balance of payments. (Sections 4.3, 4.5, 4.6, 4.7 and 12.5). 

2.8 Questions about why the richer countries should help the poorer countries 
and about the criteria which should decide which of the developing countries 
should receive help showed that most people tend to think of aid as a matter of 
moral obligation or humanity and to believe that we should be consulting the 
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interests of the developing countries themselves rather than our own narrow 
national interests. That is to say, the most common view is that in giving aid 
and in deciding which countries to give it to we should be thinking primarily of 
the needs of those countries and not of any benefits which we might derive, such 
as trade, influence and prestige (Sections 5.1 and 5.2). It is clear, however, that 
many people believe that our obligation to help the poorer countries is modified 
by our national economic self-interest and that we cannot be expected to do more 
than we can ‘afford’ at any particular time. 

2.9 On the whole, people seem to look upon aid as a kind of charity, a sort of 
extension of the private principle that the rich should help the poor. The idea 
that we are all part of one world community and that the prosperity of the whole 
is dependent upon the development of the poorer areas seems not to be enter- 
tained very seriously by many people. From the conception of aid as charity the 
idea that ‘charity begins at home’ follows very easily and we show in Section 4 
that this point of view was very common. (In particular Table 4.12). 

2.10 The result of this is that many people tend to think of aid as something 
which can be turned on and off according to our convenience and to disregard 
the need for a steady continuing flow of funds if long-term plans are to be 
realised. When people are asked about aid and the developing countries they 
often think first of dramatic situations, resulting from wars or natural disasters, 
which call for immediate relief. This tendency is probably encouraged by the 
fact that more publicity is given to such disasters than to the basic conditions in 
the developing countries which make it more likely that disasters will occur and 
more difficult to cope with when they do. The fact that people’s attention tends 
to be drawn to the developing world whenever a catastrophe occurs and that the 
peoples of the developing countries are therefore often seen as helpless and in 
need of succour may well contribute to a view of aid as the ‘white man’s burden’ 
which he can drop when it becomes too much for him. 

2.11 Although the results of the survey suggest that people in fact tend to 
t hink of aid as a kind of ‘hand-out’, we also found evidence that it is more 
acceptable when it is presented as a means to self-help, a way of ultimately 
making the developing countries economically independent (Appendix la). 
Paradoxically, although people tend to take a rather short-sighted view of aid, 
they are probably more likely to support an aid programme which they see as 
designed to improve basic conditions in the long run, through education and 
technical assistance, than one which they see merely as a matter of endlessly 
dealing with catastrophes. Two criticisms which were widely accepted, that the 
rich people in the poorer countries could do more to help their own peoples and 
that students from those countries educated in Britain should go back home to 
make use of their education, indicate that there is a widespread feeling that the 
poorer countries are not doing enough to help themselves (Table 7.01). 

2.12 The survey shows that public knowledge and understanding of aid to the 
developing countries tend to be rudimentary. In particular there seems to be 
relatively little appreciation of the fact that long-term plans can only be realised 
successfully through steady and continuous effort. If it is necessary to maintain, 
or possibly even increase, expenditure on aid through times of national economic 
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crisis, then further education of the public on why this is necessary seems to be 
called for. There are, of course, many types of argument to support this but, as 
Section 5 shows, some carry greater conviction than others. The moral argument, 
which people are most likely to accept, has the weakness that it is easily countered 
by the ‘charity begins at home’ point of view. Arguments from short-term self- 
interest clearly fail if aid is seen as a serious burden on the economy. Arguments 
based upon the long-term interests of mankind as a whole seem to be taken 
seriously by only a minority of people and are not likely to have much influence 
against fears that the economy is in immediate danger. The kind of argument 
which seems most likely to convince is that the aim must be to bring the develop- 
ing countries to economic independence and that this aim can only be realised 
through long-term planning which requires the assurance of a steady and 
reliable flow of resources. 
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PART 1 


THE MAIN SURVEY 


3 THE BASIC IDEA OF AID TO THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

3.0 Summary 

There is evidence of quite widespread awareness of the problems of the 
developing countries, hunger in particular. Many people seem to be concerned 
about conditions in these countries and a large majority agrees that the richer 
countries of the world should help the poorer countries. But, on the whole, 
people seem to regard this help as a kind of charity, an extension of the principle 
that the rich should help the poor, rather than as a necessary long term 
commitment, vital to the welfare of the world as a whole. This theme is 
developed further in Section 4. 

3. 1 Awareness of the problems and concern about them 

One of the basic objects of this survey was to find out to what extent the general 
public is aware that there are problems, associated with under-development, in 
the poorer parts of the world and how concerned people feel about conditions 
in these countries. There is a danger, in conducting an attitude and opinion 
survey, especially on a subject as remote from people’s everyday interests as this 
one, that by asking questions we may encourage people to adopt attitudes and 
express opinions, to oblige the interviewer, even if they have never really thought 
about the subject before. If we accept these answers at their face value we may 
get a distorted impression of the strength of people’s feelings. 

For this reason we felt that it was important to include in the questionnaire 
some measure of people’s spontaneous awareness of the developing countries 
and their problems so that we should have a better idea of how much weight to 
attach to the answers they gave to direct questions about them. The method we 
used was to start the interview with a very general open-ended question, ‘Thinking 
about the things that are going on in the world these days, what are the things 
you think need tackling most urgently?’ This question was asked before any 
mention had been made of the fact that the interview was to be concerned mainly 
with the problems of the developing countries. We assumed that an analysis of 
answers to this question showing the proportion of people who brought up the 
subject of the developing countries spontaneously would provide a surer in- 
dication of the degree of genuine concern in the population than answers to any 
direct question about the importance of these problems. 

The analysis of this introductory question also allowed us to compare the 
concern people felt about problems of underdevelopment with their concern 
about other urgent problems. Table 3.01 sets out the answers to the question in 
some detail, classified in terms of the main types of problem mentioned. The 
items which are in bold type are those which we judged to refer to the problems 
of developing countries. 
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TABLE 3.01 

Problems in the world which were thought to be urgent 


Q. 1 ‘Thinking about the things that are going on in the world these days, what 

are the problems you think need tackling most urgently ?’ 


Total 2297 

Total 2297 

Problems mentioned % 

Hunger/famine in foreign countries 29 

Wars/fighting/bloodshed in the world 21 
Cost of living/taxes/prices and incomes 
policy/SET at home 21 

Immigration/coloured people coming 
into the country 20 

Poor housing conditions/homelessness 
in this country 15 

Cold war/need for co-operation between 
nations 1 1 

Abuse of National Assistance by 
shirkers/waste of state money on people 
who don’t need it \ i 

Problems of permissive society/ 
hooliganism/undisciplined young 
people 10 

Inadequacy of old age pensions/ 
services for the old l o 

Inadequacy of other types of welfare 
service 9 

Population explosion/ignorance of birth 
control in foreign countries 8 

Fighting/ religious riots in N. Ireland 8 

Strikes/excessive power of trade unions 8 

Inadequacy of National Health Service 8 

Unequal distribution of wealth in 
foreign countries or between one 
country and another 7 

Poverty in foreign countries 7 

Race problems abroad 6 

Waste of money on space travel 6 

Opinion that Britain should ‘sort out her 
own problems’ before giving aid to 
other countries 6 

Problems mentioned % 

Dissatisfaction with present government 5 
Unemployment 5 

Lack of education/illiteracy in foreign 
countries 5 

Demonstrations/undisciplined students 5 
Inadequacy of education in this 
country 4 

Road conditions/traffic laws/driving 
standard 4 

Crime wave/breakdown of law and 
order 4 

Drug problems 4 

State of British economy 3 

Inefficient use/distribution of aid to 
overseas countries 2 

Inadequacy of leisure facilities in this 
country 2 

Failure to exploit natural resources fully 
in foreign countries 2 

Disease/inadequate medical facilities in 
foreign countries 2 

Lack of religion/disunity of Church 2 

After effects of slum clearance at home 2 

Need for nuclear disarmament 2 

Common market (arguments against) 2 

Inadequacy of housing in foreign countries 1 
Spread of communism 1 

Laziness of British workmen 1 

Inadequacy of transport at home 1 

Bureaucracy at home 1 

Inadequacy of nurses’ pay 1 

Lack of freedom at home l 

Other answers 15 

Don’t know/vague answers 6 


N.B. Average number of problems mentioned per informant=2-98. 


According to this analysis, the four problems which people most frequently 
think of as urgent are hunger in overseas countries, wars, the cost of living in 
Britain and immigration. The first was mentioned by 29% of the sample; the 
other three were each mentioned by only about one-fifth. It is true that concern 
about starvation in foreign countries was probably unusually high at that time 
because of the widespread publicity which was being given to the plight of the 
civilian population in Biafra. Nevertheless, it is a striking result that the hunger 
of people in foreign countries should have been mentioned spontaneously so 
much more frequently than any other single issue. 

People usually gave more than one answer to Q. 1. 42% of the total sample 
gave at least one of the answers underlined in Table 3.01, i.e. showed some 
spontaneous concern about the developing countries. 
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Towards the end of the interview, people were asked more directly how much 
they had thought about the problems of the poorer countries before. Table 3.02 
shows the answers to this question given by people who mentioned the problems 
spontaneously in Q. 1 and by those who did not. 

TABLE 3.02 

The relationship between claims to have thought about the problems of 
the poorer countries previously and spontaneous mention of those problems 

Q. 1 ‘Thinking about the things that are going on in the world these days, 
what are the problems you think need tackling most urgently ?’ 

Q. 25a ‘Have you thought much about the problems of the poorer countries 
before or not? Have you thought a lot about them, thought quite a lot 
about them, thought about them a little or never really thought about 
them at all?’ 


Total =2297=100% 

Problems of the developing countries: 


Mentioned Not mentioned 

Total spontaneously spontaneously 

Total 42% 58% 


Proportion who : 

Had thought a lot about them 

% 

I4 1 

% 

7 

% 

8 

Had thought quite a lot about 

r 43 

14 

14 


29 J 

Had thought about them a little 
Had never really thought about 

45 

18 

27 

them at all 

12 

3 



Table 3.02 shows that about the same proportion of people said that they 
thought about the problems of the poorer countries ‘a lot’ or ‘quite a lot’ as had 
brought up these problems spontaneously in answer to Q. 1, but the table also 
shows that the two groups did not by any means coincide. 22% of the total sample 
said that they had thought about the problems quite a lot but did not mention 
them spontaneously, while 21% mentioned them spontaneously but said that 
they had only thought about them a little or not at all. There is, of course, no 
necessary connection between thinking about the problems and regarding them 
as urgently in need of attention. Moreover, people who are concerned may tend 
to have more demanding standards than people who are less concerned when 
assessing how much they have thought about the subject. They may be inclined 
to rate themselves relatively low on the scale in this respect because they feel that 
they should think more about these problems than they do. 

Answers to Q. 1 and Q. 25a are not, of course, completely unrelated. Fifty- 
one per cent of people who mentioned the problems of the developing countries 
spontaneously said that they had thought about them ‘a lot’ or ‘quite a lot’, as 
against only 38% of those who did not mention them spontaneously. 

In later sections we shall be examining the relationship between expressed 
interest in the subject and responses to some other questions. In their own right, 
these two questions, which we take to be indications of interest and concern, 
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suggest that there is a fairly widespread awareness of the problems of the 
developing world. Nearly two-thirds of the people interviewed either included 
such problems in the list of those which they considered most urgent or claimed 
to have thought about them quite a lot, or both. 

3.02 Acceptance of the basic idea that the richer countries should give help 

As Table 3.03 shows, most people accept the idea that the richer countries have 
an obligation towards the poorer countries, even if their interest in the subject 
and concern about the problems are limited. 


TABLE 3.03 

Attitudes towards the basic idea of aid analysed by 
spontaneous mention of the problems of the poorer countries and previous 
thought about them 

Q. 1 ‘Thinking about the things that are going on in the world these days, 
what are the problems you think need tackling most urgently ?’ 

Q. 25a ‘Have you thought much about the problems of the poorer countries 
before or not? Have you thought a lot about them, thought quite a lot 
about them, thought about them a little or never really thought about 
them at all?’ 

Q. 8a ‘Do you think that the richer countries of the world ought to help the 
poorer countries or not? Are you strongly in favour, in favour on the 
whole, don’t you feel strongly either way, are you against it on the whole 
or strongly against it ?’ 




Q. 1 Problems of the 

Q. 25a Had thought about the 



developing 


problems : 




countries : 







Not 






Mentioned 

mentioned 

A lot or 




spon- 

spon- 

quite 

A 



Total 

taneously 

taneously 

a lot 

little 

at all 

Total 

2297 

960 

1337 

994 

1024 

279 

Attitude 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Strongly in favour 

36 

40 

34 




In favour on the whole 

45 

48 

44 




Don’t feel strongly 

10 

7 

11 

6 



Against it on the whole 

7 

4 

8 




Strongly against it 

2 

1 

3 

1 



No answer 


* 





*=less than 0-5%. 


For many people, however, this acceptance of the need for some international 
co-operation in raising the poorer parts of the world to a higher level of develop- 
ment seems to be little more than an extension of the principle that rich people 
should help poor people. The idea that we can no longer afford to look upon the 
world as a collection of separate, independent, self-contained sovereign states 
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was put forward occasionally during the informal pilot interviews but it seems 
to be very much a minority point of view. 

During the pilot interviews people quite often touched on this general theme 
of how far different countries can and should be regarded as independent. 
Several statements with a bearing on this topic, based upon opinions expressed 
in the early interviews, were presented to informants who were asked to say how 
far they agreed or disagreed with them. Table 3.04 shows their reactions. 

TABLE 3.04 

Reactions to statements about the independence and interdependence 
of different countries of the world 

Q. 2 ‘I am going to show you some statements which people have made about 
different subjects and I want you to tell me how far you agree or disagree 
with them.’ (SHOW PROMPT CARD) 


Total=2253=100% * 

Answer chosen from card : 

Neither Inclined , 

Agree Inclined agree nor to Disagree Don t 
Statement completely to agree disagree disagree completely understand 

(4) The governments of the underdeveloped 
countries should look after their own 
people and not expect other countries 
to send them help 25 

(6) All national governments should be 

abolished and replaced by one Central 
world Government 8 

(7) Every country in the world should try to 

be self-supporting and independent of 
other countries 45 

(9) In the long run it is in our own interests to 
help the people in the poorer countries to 
improve their standard of living 33 

* Forty-four informants who were judged to be foreign or coloured were not asked Q. 2 which included some state- 
ments about race and immigration. 

A large majority of informants thought that individual countries should try 
to be self-sufficient although quite a large proportion recognised our dependence 
on the poorer countries to the extent of accepting the statement that, in the long 
run, it is in our interests to help them to greater prosperity. There was little 
support for the idea of world government, in fact, quite a large proportion of the 
sample said that they did not understand the statement which put forward the 
idea. We also see that, although four-fifths of the sample felt that rich countries 
should help poor countries, over half accepted a statement that the governments 
of the poorer countries should not expect such help. 

It seems, then, that, although most people recognise a moral obligation 
towards the developing world, the idea that we are all part of the same world 
with long-term interests in common is accepted at only a rather superficial level. 
Further evidence is given in the next section that people are less ready to acknow- 
ledge a specific obligation than to pay lip-service to the general one and that, 
although many people are prepared to believe that our long-term prosperity 
depends upon that of the poorer countries, in practice attitudes towards Britain’s 
giving aid to these countries tend to depend very much upon people’s beliefs 
about our short-term interests. 
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4 BRITISH AID 

4.0 Summary 

Support for aid becomes less widespread as the questions put become more 
specifically related to what Britain should be doing at the moment. Just over 
four-fifths of the sample was in favour of the ‘richer countries’ ’ helping, just 
over three-fifths was in favour of Britain’s helping, and just over two-fifths 
approved of current government expenditure on aid or thought that it should 
be increased. There is evidence that many people were concerned about 
Britain’s own economic position, in particular the balance of . payments 
deficit, and that this concern is related to negative attitudes towards aid to the 
developing countries. When asked about expenditure on aid in the future 
people were inclined towards greater generosity than when considering current 
expenditure. 

Attitudes towards British aid are closely related to the amount of thought 
people say they have given to the problems of the poorer countries. The pro- 
portion of people who claim to have given at least ‘quite a lot’ of thought to the 
subject is more than twice as great in the group who are ‘strongly in favour’ of 
British aid as in the group who are ‘strongly against it’. 

4. 1 Acceptance of the basic idea that Britain should give help 

Our main concern in this survey was with the more specific question of what 
people feel about Britain's helping the poorer countries. Table 4.01 shows the 
relationship between what people said they felt about British aid and what they 
said they felt about the more general idea of aid from the richer countries to the 
poorer countries.* 

TABLE 4.01 

Attitudes towards British aid analysed by attitudes towards the 
basic idea of aid to developing countries 

Q. 8a ‘Do you think that the richer countries of the world ought to help the 
poorer countries or not?’ 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 
Attitude towards the richer countries’ helping: 



Total 

Strongly 

favour 

In favour 
on the 
whole 

Don't feel 
strongly/ 
No answer 

Against 
it on the 
whole 

Strongl 

against 

Total 

2297 

830 

1045 

222 

154 

46 

Attitude towards Britain's 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

helping 

Strongly in favour 

19 

46 

4 

2 



In favour on the whole 

43 

37 

62 




Don’t feel strongly 

9 

4 

8 

35 

4 


Against it on the whole 

19 

9 

20 

33 



Strongly against it 

10 

4 

6 

16 

40 

74 

No answer 

* 

— 

* 

* 




* =less than 0-5%. 


* Appendix la describes the results of an experiment carried out as part of the survey to measure 
the effect of phraseology on expressed attitudes towards British aid. They show that 
responses to an attitude question were quite markedly affected by the way in which aid to 
the developing countries was described. This shows that attitudes, as shown in Table 4.01 
are not necessarily deep-rooted or stable. However, Q. 8b can probably be regarded as a 
reasonably reliable guide to people’s ‘off the cuff’ responses to the idea of British aid. 
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Over three-fifths of the sample was in favour of British aid but this was 
considerably fewer than supported the more general proposition. Sixteen per 
cent of the total sample opposed British aid although they were in favour of the 
‘richer countries’ ’ helping. Many of these added comments suggesting that they 
agreed with British aid in principle but ‘not at the moment’. As we shall see, 
there is quite a lot of evidence which suggests that the support people are pre- 
pared to give to the British aid programme depends to some extent upon their 
perception of Britain’s own economic position at the time. 

4.2 The relationship between attitudes towards British aid and previous thought 
about the problems of the developing countries 

Table 4.02 shows that people who expressed favourable attitudes towards 
British aid were much more likely to say that they had thought about the 
problems of the poorer countries before than those who expressed neutral or 
negative attitudes. People who were against British aid were even more likely to 
say that they had never really thought about the problems before than people 
who were merely indifferent. Sixty-nine per cent of people who were against 
British aid, ‘strongly’ or ‘on the whole’, admitted that they had thought about 
the subject only a little or not at all. 

TABLE 4.02 

Previous thought about the problems of the poorer countries 
analysed by attitudes towards British aid 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not ?’ 

Q. 25a ‘Have you thought much about the problems of the poorer countries 
before or not? Have you thought a lot about them, thought quite a lot 
about them, thought about them a little or never really thought about 
them at all ?’ 


Attitude towards Britain’s helping: 



Total 

Strongly 

in 

favour 

In favour 
on the 
whole 

Don't feel 
strongly/ 
no answer 

Against 
it on the 
whole 

Strongly 
against it 

Total 

2297 

429 

988 

208 

444 

228 

Proportion who 
Had thought a lot about 
these problems 
Had thought quite a lot 
about them 

Had thought about them a 
little 

Had never really thought 
about them at all 

14 

29 

45 

12 

% 

28T 
f 69 

41 J 
26 
5 

% 

13 1 
M3 
30 J 

48 

9 

% 

in 

M3 
22 J 

52 

16 

% 

i°-) 
}-31 
21 j 

49 

20 

% 

in 

1-32 
21 j 

47 

21 


Table 4.03 shows the claims to have thought about the subject before made 
by five groups of informants selected for the consistency of their responses to the 
question about basic attitudes towards British , aid and the question about 
opinions of government expenditure. This shows even more clearly that people 
who are in favour of aid generally claim to have given more thought to the 
subject than those who are against it. 
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TABLE 4.03 

Previous thought about the problems of the poorer countries 
analysed by consistent attitude groups 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not ?’ 

Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 

Q. 25a ‘Have you thought much about the problems of the poorer countries 
before or not?’ 


♦Attitude group : 



Total 

Extremely 

favour- 

able 

Favour- 

Neutral 

Unfavour- 

Extremely 

unfavour- 

sistent 

Total 

2297 

138 

943 

99 

402 

105 

610 

Proportion who 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Had thought a lot about these 
problems 








Had thought quite a lot about them 

29 

40 






Had thought about them a little 

45 

20 






Had never really thought about them 
at all 

12 

2 

7 

16 

17 

27 

16 


* The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 


Table 4.04 gives the same information as Table 4.02 but with the percentages 
based upon answers to Q. 25a instead of on answers to Q. 8b. The mean scores 
in the bottom row are based upon a score of +2 for ‘strongly in favour’, +1 for 
‘in favour on the whole’, —2 for ‘strongly against it’, and — 1 for ‘against it on 
the whole’. 

TABLE 4.04 

Attitudes towards British aid analysed by previous thought about the 
problems of the poorer countries 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not ?’ 

Q. 25a ‘Have you thought much about the problems of the poorer countries 
before or not?’ 


Number who: 




Had 

Had 





thought a 

thought 

Had 

really 



lot about 

quite a 

thought 

thought 



these 

lot about 

about them 



Total 

problems 

them 

a little 

at all 

Total 

2297 

332 

662 

1024 

279 

Attitude 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Strongly in favour (+2) 

19 

36 

27 

11 


In favour on the whole ( + 1) 

43 

38 

45 

47 


Don’t feel strongly (0) 

9 

7 

7 

11 


Against it on the whole (—1) 

19 

13 

14 



Strongly against it (—2) 

10 

7 

7 

11 

17 

No answer (0) 

* 



* 



Mean score 

0-41 

0-81 

0-7 

0-26 

-0-19 


* =less than 0-5 %. 
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This shows clearly that the more thought people said they had given to the 
problems of the poorer countries the more favourable on average, were their 
attitudes towards helping them. It would be tempting to conclude that if people 
can be induced to think about the subject they will tend to adopt more favourable 
attitudes but this conclusion would be unwarranted. The fact of an association 
between the two variables does not prove a simple causal relationship between 
them. It is just as likely that people think a lot about the subject because they are 
strongly in favour of helping the poorer countries as that they support British 
aid because they have given a lot of thought to the problems. It is even more 
likely that the association shown in Table 4.04 is the result of a much more com- 
plex set of relationships. 

Although we must avoid drawing conclusions beyond the evidence, it is an 
important finding that the majority of people who oppose British aid do so after 
giving very little thought to the conditions it is meant to ameliorate. Only 9% of 
the sample said that they were against British aid, either ‘strongly’ or ‘on the 
whole’, and also claimed to have thought about the problems of the poorer 
countries at least ‘quite a lot’. This compares with 31% of the sample, who had 
favourable attitudes and claimed to have given the same degree of thought to the 
subject. 


4.3 Attitudes towards government expenditure on aid 

We shall see later that few people had any clear idea of how much money the 
government actually spends on aid to the developing countries. However, most 
of them were willing to express an opinion about whether the amount should be 
increased or cut or kept at the same level. 

Table 4.05 shows the relationship between opinions about expenditure on aid 
and general attitudes towards British aid as measured by Q. 8b. 

It is clear from this table that approval of British aid in principle did not 
necessarily imply approval of what people took to be the level of government 
expenditure on aid at that time. Most of the field work took place in August 
1969, before the improvement in Britain’s balance of payments, which was 
apparent first in the figures for that month, had been announced publicly. In this 
context, over two-fifths of the sample said that ‘at the moment’ the government 
should be spending less than they were, or nothing at all, on helping the poorer 
countries. 

There is, of course, a close relationship between general attitudes towards 
British aid and opinions about government expenditure. Only a few people gave 
answers which seem quite contradictory, either saying that they were against 
Britain’s helping the poorer countries but in favour of the government s spending 
more money on this or that they were in favour of Britain’s helping but agamst 
spending any money on it. An examination of these people’s questionnaires shows 
that most of the very small first group seem to have been rather confused about 
the subject generally and may not have understood the questions very well. The 
second group, who were in favour of helping but against spending money at the 
moment, nearly always qualified their answers with comments such as, ‘Were 
in such a mess that we haven’t got the money to help’, ‘Britain should put her 
own house in order first’, or ‘We should help but not in money’. 
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TABLE 4.05 

Opinions about government expenditure on aid analysed by 
attitudes towards British aid 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer Countries or not ?’ 

Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 


Attitude towards Britain’s helping: 



Total 

Strongly 

in 

favour 

In favour 
on the 
whole 

Don't feel 
strongly/ 
no answer 

Against 
it on the 
whole 

Strongly 

against 

it 

Total 

2297 

429 

988 

208 

444 

228 

Opinion about expenditure 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

on aid 

They shouldn’t be spendmg 







anything at all 

10 

2 

2 


19 

46 

They should spend less than 





they are 

31 

12 

26 

40 

52 

38 

They are spending about 




the right amount 

32 

39 

44 

30 

15 


They should spend more 




than they are 

10 

32 





It depends upon what we 







can afford 

3 

5 

5 

1 



Other answers 

* 

1 





Don’t know 

13 

9 

16 

16 

10 

6 


* =Iess than 0-5%. 


N.B. The cross-tabulation of answers to Q. 8b and Q. 15a shown in this table was used as the 
means of selecting groups of informants with consistent attitudes towards British aid. The five 
groups, used for analysis purposes in Table 4.03 and in later tables in this report, were selected 
as toiiows : 

1. The extremely favourable group: Were strongly in favour of British aid and thought that 
the government should be spending more on it than they are (Total = 138) 

2. The favourable group: Were in favour of British aid, either strongly or on the whole and 
did not recommend a cut m expenditure (Total=943). 

3. The neutral group: ‘Did not feel strongly either way’ about British aid and did not 
recommend any change in expenditure on aid (Total =99). 

unfavourable group: Were against British aid, either strongly or on the whole, and 
thougm that the government should be spendmg less on aid or nothing at all (Total =402) 

5. The extremely unfavourable group: Were strongly against British aid and thought that 
the government should not be spendmg anything on aid (Total= 105). 

. These five groups together amount for 73% of the sample. The remainder gave less con- 
sistent responses. The classification is used in certain tables to bring out more sharply the 
relationship between attitudes towards British aid and other va riables. 


Only 10% of the sample were in favour of increasing expenditure. They were 
asked where they thought the extra money should come from. Few were in 
favour of higher taxes; the most popular suggestion was to cut expenditure on 
defence (see Table 4.06). 


4.4 The relationship between opinions about government expenditure on aid and 
estimates of how much is spent 

We shall be looking in greater detail later at people’s impressions of how much 
money is actually spent on aid but it is relevant to consider these estimates here 
m relation to people’s opinions about the expenditure. 
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TABLE 4.06 

Opinions of people who were in favour of increased expenditure on 
aid about where the money should come from 

Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 

IF ‘THEY SHOULD SPEND MORE THAN THEY ARE’ : 

Q. 15b ‘Where do you think the extra money should come from — should people 
pay higher taxes or should the government spend less on other things ? 
IF ‘LESS ON OTHER THINGS’ OR ‘BOTH’: 

Q. 15c ‘What things should the government spend less on?’ 


Total in favour of increased expenditure 

Proportion who thought that 
People should pay higher taxes 
The government should spend less on other things 
Both 

Don’t know 

The government should spend less on 
Defence 

The Civil Service 
Space Travel 
Concorde 
Welfare 
M.P.’s salaries 

Other answers j4 

Don’t know 


N.B. Some people suggested more than one cut. 

Forty-four per cent of the total sample admitted that they had no idea of the 
amount spent on aid, although three-quarters of these had an opinion about 
whether it was the right amount or not. Over half of the people who did attempt 
an answer to the question on how much is spent said that they were not really 
sure at all’ of its accuracy. It is clear that the actual figures mean httle to most 
people. The opinions which they express about expenditure on aid are based not 
on any clear ideas about how much money is needed or how much we can afford 
but on vaguer beliefs about the state of the economy, the need for retrenchment, 
and priorities.* 

Table 4.07 shows that the less people think should be spent on aid at the 
moment the more likely they are to admit that they do not know how much is in 
fact spent. People who approve of what is spent or think it should be increased 
are more likely to underestimate the amount than those who advocate cuts, but 
the relationship between answers to the two questions is not a close one. 


233 

% 

11 

80 

6 

3 


40 

11 

7 

7 

7 

6 


* See Anoendix lb for the results of an experiment carried out during the survey to measure the 
MormSg Tople in different ways how much money is spent on aid on their 
attitude towards this expenditure. 
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TABLE 4.07 

Estimates of government expenditure on aid analysed by opinions about 
what should be spent 

Q. 14a ‘How much money do you think the British government is spending this 
year on helping the poorer countries ?’ 

(SHOW PROMPT CARD) 

Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 


The government: 



Total 

Shouldn't 
be spending 
anything 

Should 
spend less 
than they 

Are 

spending 

the right 
amount 

Should 
spend more 
than they 

Other 

answers 

Don’t 

know 

Total 

2297 

235 

708 

741 

233 

87 

293 

*Estimate chosen 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Up to £50m 

21 

21 

20 






12 

11 

12 






9 

7 







6 

5 







8 

11 






No idea 

44 

46 

41 

35 

33 

40 

81 


N.B. In order to make these estimates more meaningful to informants they 
‘£50m or about £1 a year for each person in Britain 
£100m or about £2 a year for each person in Britain’ etc. 


given on the card as: 


4.5 The relationship between attitudes towards government expenditure on aid and 
opinions about Britain’s economic relations with the rest of the world 

We have already seen a number of indications that the fairly widespread opinion 
that expenditure on aid should be cut was associated with the belief that Britain 
could not afford to give away money on a large scale at a time of economic 
instability. Although 82% of the sample were in favour of the richer countries’ 
helping the poorer countries, only 62% were in favour of Britain’s helping and 
only 42% approved of current expenditure on aid or thought that it should be 
increased. Almost one-quarter of the people who were in favour of British aid 
in principle thought that less should be spent on it at that time. They often 
justified this view by referring to Britain’s balance of payments difficulties and 
implied that we should be in a better position to help the developing countries 
when we had solved our own economic problems. 

The proposition that ‘Britain can’t afford to give away money when we are 
having to borrow to keep ourselves going’ was included in a list of critical state- 
ments, based on comments made during the pilot interviews, which informants 
were asked to agree or disagree with. Table 4.08 shows the relationship between 
reactions to this statement and opinions about government expenditure on aid. 

Over three-quarters of the total sample, and over 90% of the people who 
advocated a cut in expenditure on aid, agreed with the statement. The fact that 
almost half of the group who were in favour of increasing aid felt that ‘we can’t 
afford it’ shows the extent of people’s concern about Britain’s own economic 
problems. 

Informants were inclined to favour loans rather than grants and, as one 
would expect, this was especially so of people who thought that ‘Britain can’t 
afford to give away money’. 
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TABLE 4.08 

Opinions about whether or not Britain can afford to give away money 
analysed by opinions about government expenditure on aid 

Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 

Q. 22a ‘People are sometimes against the idea of giving help to the poorer 
countries or suggest ways in which it could be done better. I am going to 
read out some comments that different people have made and I’d like 
you to tell me, for each, how far you agree with it or disagree with it : 
“Britain can’t afford to give away money when we are having to borrow 
to keep ourselves going”.’ 


The government: 



Total 

Shouldn’t 
be spending 
anything 

Should 
spend less 
than they 

spending 
about 
the right 
amount 

Should 
spend more 
than they 

Other 

answers 

Don't 

know 

Total 

2297 

235 

708 

741 

233 

87 

293 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Reaction to statement 
Agree completely 
Inclined to agree 
Neither agree nor 
disagree 

Inclined to disagree 
Disagree completely 
Don’t understand 

50 

26 

7 

12 

4 

86 

8 

2 

2 

2 

70 

21 

3 

4 

31 

35 

11 

19 

4 

24 

24 

11 

26 

15 

33 

30 

8 

17 

10 

1 

45 

28 

10 

11 

4 

2 


* =less than 0-5%. 


In Section 8.6 we examine people’s estimates of the proportions of British aid 
which are in the form of grants and in the form of loans. Forty-six per cent of the 
sample either failed to attempt an answer to this question or said that they were 
‘not really sure at all’ of the answer they gave. We can probably conclude that 
people’s ideas about the contribution of overseas aid to our balance of payments 
difficulties are formed without any clear idea of how far the payments we make 
are offset by repayment of loans. 

Similarly, it seems likely that people tend to leave out of account the fact that 
countries which receive aid spend money in Britain. We did not attempt to find 
out how far people are aware that aid may be ‘tied’ to the purchase of British 
goods. It was clear from the pilot work that the concept of tied aid, even when 
explained in simple terms, was unfamiliar to many people and we did not want 
to risk alienating informants by including knowledge questions which were not 
only difficult to answer but quite difficult to understand. This was not quite such 
a risk with an attitude question and we did attempt to assess people’s reactions to 
the idea of tied aid. 

The question which we used, ‘What do you think of the idea of giving or 
lending money to the poorer countries only on condition that they spend it on 
goods made in Britain?’, is obviously rather unsatisfactory because the people 
who say that they are against tied aid may do so because they are against any 
form of aid rather than because they are against the principle of tying. However, 
it was necessary to keep this question as simple as possible and we rejected the 
alternative of making it a hypothetical question of the type, ‘Given that the 
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government gives help to the poorer countries, what do you think of the idea •>’ 

4°10 q helns O ^ rt ar « noto 5 iousl y confusing. The analysis given in Table 

lp l 1 the pr ° blem fe y cross-tabulating attitudes towards tied aid 

onlhe ^ total sample 68 ' a ‘ d ' Tbe percentages are based throughout 

TABLE 4.09 

Opinions about how much aid should be in the form of grants and 
how much m the form of loans analysed by opinions about whether 

Britain can affo rd to give away money or not 

Q. 19 Do you think that the money the British government spends on helping 
the poorer countries should be an outright gift or should it have to be 
paid back some time?’ 

Q. 22a ‘People are sometimes against the idea of giving help to the poorer 
countries or suggest ways in which it could be done better. I am going to 
read out some comments that different people have made and I’d like 
you to tell me, for each, how far you agree with it or disagree with it : 
Britain can’t afford to give away money when we are having to borrow 
to keep ourselves going”.’ 


Reaction to statement: 


Total 

Aid should be 
All an outright gift 
Most an outright gift 
About half and half 
Most have to be paid back 
All have to be paid back 
Don’t know 





Neither 



Total 

2297 

% 

Agree 

com- 

pletely 

1142 

% 

Inclined 
to agree 
593 
% 

agree nor 
disagree / 
Don’t 
understand 
180 
% 

Inclined 

to 

disagree 

284 

% 

Disagree 

com- 

pletely 

98 

9 

8 

35 

27 

18 

2 

6 

4 

28 

31 

28 

2 

9 

8 

42 

29 

9 

16 

11 

44 

18 

7 

13 

17 

42 

19 

8 

/o 

20 

12 

31 

23 

8 


TABLE 4.10 


r. ok ‘; ltilude towards tied aid analysed by attitudes towards British aid 

o' no y0U , tha ‘ Britain ought t0 Mp tbe poorer countries or not ?’ 

Q. 20 What do you think of the idea of giving or lending money to the poorer 
countries onl y on condition that they sp end it on goods made in Britain ?’ 

Total=2297=100% 

Attitude towards Britain’s helping: 
Strongly in 
favour/in 
favour on 
the whole 
% 


Attitude towards tied aid 
Strongly in favour 
In favour on the whole 
Don’t feel strongly 
Against it on the whole 
Strongly against it 
Don’t know 


Total 

% 


Don’t feel 
strongly/no 
answer 
% 


Strongly against 
it/against 
it on the 
whole 
% 


* =less than 0-5%. 
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One-auarter of the total sample was in favour of British aid and also in 
favour of tied aid. The same proportion was in favour of British aid but against 
tying it. Eight per cent of the sample were against tied aid but were against 
Sin’s giving aid at all. while 16% were against British aid but seemed to be 
prepared to accept it if tied. The proportion of people against the principle of 
Lfg aid, rather than against giving aid at all, was probably somewhere between 
one-quarter and one-third, and was in any case much smaller than the propor- 
tion who were in favour of the practice. 

It is clear, then, that at the time when the field work took place many people 
felt that Britain could not afford to be too generous either in the amount which 
“ spenf on aid to the developing countries or in the terms on which aid was 
given Comments made during the pilot interviews quite often suggested that 
Britain was in fact spending more, or more in relation to her resources than mo 
other developed countries. Informants were asked to say how far they agreed 
or disagreed with the statement that ‘Britain is doing more than her fair share 
for tepoorer countries’. Table 4.11 shows that this misconception was quite 
widespread, especially among people who were in favour of cutting aid. 

TABLE 4.11 

Opinions about whether or not Britain is doing more than her fair share 

analysed by opinions about gover nment expenditure on aid 

Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ? 

0.22b ‘People are sometimes against the idea of giving help to the poorer 
countries or suggest ways in which it could be done better I am going 
read out some comments that different people have made and I d like 
vou to tell me, for each, how far you agree with it or disagree with it . 
“Britain is doing more than her fair share for the poorer countries . 


Reaction to statement 
Agree completely 
Inclined to agree 
Neither agree nor 
disagree 

Inclined to disagree 
Disagree completely 
Don’t understand 


Shouldn’t 
be spending 
anything 


Should 
spend 
less than 
they are 


about the 
right 
amount 


Should 

more than 
they are 


4 6 The relationship between attitudes towards government expenditure on aid 

and opinions about Britain’s internal economy 

In the previous section we showed that the rather widespread Ifeehng tha 
expenditure on aid should be cut was associated with concern about Britain 
balance of payments problems. Another question which was sometimes raised 
during the pilot interviews was that of how far the gp‘ vemment 
using part of its resources to raise the standard of hvmg of people m other 
countries instead of concentrating on improving conditions in this country. 
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Table 4.12 shows reactions to a statement which summarises the ‘charity 
begins at home’ point of view. 


TABLE 4.12 

Reactions to a statement that the government should give priority to 
the alleviation of poverty in Britain analysed by opinions about government 
expenditure on aid 


Q. 2(2) ‘I am going to show you some statements which people have made about 
different subjects and I want you to tell me how far you agree or disagree 
with them: Q 

“The government should make sure that the poor people in this country 
are properly looked after before giving money to other countries”.’ 

Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 






The government: 




Total 

Shouldn’t 
be spending 
anything 

Should 
spend 
less than 
they are 

spending 
about the 
right 
amount 

Should 
spend 
more than 
they are 

Other 

answers 

Don't 

know 

tTotal 

2253 

230 

703 

724 

224 

85 

287 

Reaction to statement 
Agree completely 
Inclined to agree 
Neither agree nor 
disagree 

Inclined to disagree 
Disagree completely 
Don’t understand 

% 

65 

21 

3 

7 

3 

1 

% 

77 

18 

1 

3 

% 

78 

16 

2 

3 

1 

1 

% 

58 

25 

3 

9 

3 

% 

46 

21 

4 

17 

11 

1 

% 

66 

19 

2 

8 

2 

2 

■ % 

54 

25 

6 

8 

5 

2 

* —less than 0.5%. 


f “ b ° f0reiE ° “ C0,oured w “ e no ' a,k " 1 <3- 2 whicb taotaM some slate. 


We were not able to find any satisfactory way of estimating how realistically 
people are able to picture the conditions under which people in the developing 
countries live but the evidence we have suggests that most people are aware that 
there are vast discrepancies between their standards of living and our own. It 
seems unlikely that the belief that priority should be given to the poor in our own 
country is based upon gross ignorance of what poverty can mean in the develop- 
ing countries. Over two-fifths of the sample estimated that more than half of the 
world’s population has ‘less food than they need to be quite healthy’, over one- 
third said that the gap in wealth between the rich countries and the poor countries 
is getting wider, and four-fifths knew that the average standard of living in 
Britain is higher than it was ten years ago. * 

Although most people seem to feel that the government should concentrate 
on alleviating poverty at home, quite a large minority, just over two-fifths of the 
sample, was prepared to accept the proposition that ‘we should be willing to 
lower our standard of living in order to give everyone in the world enough to eat’. 
As one would expect, people who were in favour of increasing aid were much 
more likely to agree than those who thought that it should be cut. 

* Tables are shown in Section 8. ~ " " 
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TABLE 4.13 

Reactions to a statement that we should he willing to lower our 
standard of living in order to give everyone in the world enough to eat 
analysed by opinions about government expenditure on aid 


KTnT‘1 am going to show you some statements which people have made about 
Q ' different subjects and I want you to tell me how far you agree or dtsagree 

“V^shtmld be willing to lower our standard of living m order to give 

everyone in the world enough to eat”.’ 

Q 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 


The government: 


fTotal 


Reaction to statement 
Agree completely 
Inclined to agree 
Neither agree nor 
disagree 

Inclined to disagree 
Disagree completely 
Don’t understand 


Shouldn't 
be spending 
anything 


Should 
spend 
less than 
they are 


spending 
about 
the right 
amount 


Should 
spend 
more than 
they are 


Other 

answers 


ments about race and immigration. 

4.7 Attitudes towards aid in the future 

We have shown that many people thought that : Britain’. ^.^“onoimc problems 
justified a reduction in expenditure on aid, loans rather than gran 
$ng of ffid to pmchase ofBritain’s goods. Implicit in "w £ 

S o m e of the informal comments which people made, is the belief that aid to the 
developing countries is a kind of handout to the poor from what we can .spare 
and that it must therefore fluctuate with our fortunes. As we saw m Section 3 
there is not much evidence of the view that aid must be regarded as a permanent 

and steady commitment as long as the problems remain. 

The fact that suggestions for cutting expenditure on aid : 
by reference to our balance of payments difficulties may also mply that tte 

should be planning to increase expenditure as against only 10 /„ who thought 
thauf shoidt^hffincreased immediate, y. Only 31% 

should be planning to spend less m five years time as against 41 /„ who were in 

favour of an immediate cut. 

Dnlv half of the people who were in favour of an immediate cut definitely 
ture in five years’ time. 
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TABLE 4.14 

Opinions about future expenditure on aid analysed by opinions about 
current expenditure 


Q. 15a 
Q. 16 


‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 

Thinking ahead, how much do you think the government should be 
planning to spend on helping the poorer countries in about five years’ 
time. Should they be planning to spend more than they are now, or less, 
or about the same amount ?’ 


The government should 
be planning to spend 
Less than they are now 
About the same 
amount 

More than they are 


Total 

2297 

% 

32 


Shouldn't 
be spending 
anything 


Should 
less than 


Are 

spending 
about the 
right 
amount 

741 


Should 
spend 
more than 
they are 


‘ Eleven pet cent of the sample said, 'It depends upon what we can afford’, 2% said 'It depends upon what they need'. 


5 MOTIVES FOR GIVING AID 

5.0 Summary 

People are generally most inclined to accept as ‘good reasons for helping the 
poorer countries’ arguments based upon moral obligation and humanity. On 
the whole, arguments from national self-interest are less widely accepted than 
arguments based upon the long-term interests of mankind as a whole. 

tna ’ ™ needs ° f tlle ccmntries concerned and the amount of good aid 
could do m those countries are usually regarded as more important criteria of 
which countries should be helped than any benefits which Britain might derive 
from giving aid to one country rather than another. 

The less favourable people’s attitudes towards Britain’s giving aid at all 
the more weight they tend to give to self-interest as a motive. This suggests that 
people are not easily persuaded to support aid for reasons of self-interest. On 
the other hand, we have seen evidence in the previous section that many people 
regard self-mterest as an important negative argument, that is, they are in 
avour of cutting expenditure on aid if they are convinced that it is too great a 
burden on the economy during a time of crisis. 

5.1 The extent to which different reasons for giving aid were thought to be good 
reasons 

During the early informal interviews informants suggested a variety of reasons 
tor giving help to the poorer countries. They fell roughly into three main types 
humanitarian reasons— the fact that help is needed and that we are in a position 
to give it, reasons relating to the long-term interests of mankind as a whole— 

C , e P^ nc ^ ce peace and prosperity of the whole world upon an improved 
standard of living in the poorer countries, and reasons based upon narrower. 
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national self-interest— Britain’s trading interests, our interest in the Common- 
wealth and especially in stemming the flow of immigrants to this country, and 
our political interests. These three ways of evaluating aid to the developing 
countries are not, of course, mutually exclusive and supporters of aid often used 
a mixture of arguments to justify their attitude. However, people frequently 
seemed to put the main emphasis on one type of argument, mentiomng the others 
as a kind of afterthought. 

In the main interview informants were presented with a number of possible 
‘reasons for giving help to the poorer countries’ compiled from the various 
motives suggested during the pilot interviews : 

(a) They are poor and need help. 

(b) We have more technical know-how than they have. 

(c) Fewer people from those countries will want to come here as immigrants 
if we help them to improve life in their own countries. 

(d) Poverty breeds violence. . ~ , 

(e) If there were widespread famine in the poorer countries it would atiect 
the whole world. 

(f) We depend upon them for some of our raw materials. 

(g) We want them to buy more goods from us. 

(h) It helps to keep the Commonwealth together. 

(i) We have a responsibility towards countries which used to be part ot the 
British Empire. 

(j) The countries we help will be grateful and give us support. 

(k) Other rich countries are helping the poorer countries. 

These were read out to the informant who was asked to say how good a 
reason for giving help to the poorer countries he thought each one to be 
Figure 5.01 shows the relative weight given to the various motives by the total 
sample. 

Fig. 5.01. Opinions about motives for aid 


On. 17. "I am going 
please tell 


o read out some things which could be reasons for helping the poorer countries Will you 
w whether you think they are good reasons or not?" (SHOW PROMPT CARO) 

♦Total = 2,253= 100% 


Know- 
lmmigratioi 
Violent 
World-wide effect 
Raw material 
Market 
Commonweal! 

Responsibility to ex-colonies 
Gratitude and 

Prestige 



* 44 informants who 
immigration. 

Note: The order in which the 


judged to be foreign or coloured wer 
e presented was rototed. 


A very good re«son FTP “ “ r “”° 

Quit, a good reason I I «l older responses 

asked On. 17 because one of the reasons referred to 


• The order in which they were presented was 


but with a complete rotation so t 
informant in eleven. 
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The; pattern on the left-hand side of the chart, which shows the proportion 
of the sample who accepted each argument as a ‘very good reason’, suggests that 
of aTafmmTntsT m0S 7 f lkely t0 endorse humanitarian arguments and that, 
interest teST th ° Se baSed upon narrow national self- 

S f whole The y i eSS weight ‘ han th0Se based upon tbe Crests of ma ukind 
Tbe ® xce Phons are the argument that aid will help to keep down the 
number of immigrants from the developing countries to this country which 
seemed to carry more weight than most arguments based upon national self- 
th f T bave a Special obIi S ati ™ towards those 

S^rsupp^ used to be part of the Bntish Empire ’ WhlCh r “ 

whn If tho,!Z k 31 1* 1 * middle ° fthe cbart and consider the proportions of people 
who thought each reason either ‘very good’ or ‘quite good’ a slightly different 
pattern emerges. The arguments based upon Britain’s trading interests, Especially 

;7nE? ende E Ce r U £° n tbe d u evelopin g countries for raw materials, assume greatel 
portance. But the possibility of gaimng friendship or prestige by giving aid 

SPCCial ^ Corrrrxxo^altf still 

t the p f ompt card from wbicb informants were asked to select their answers 
be able 9 ? 6 d°? We ma 7 ded the posslble answer, ‘It isn’t true’, so that we should 

imacclEt M dl n ? msh hfT 6611 people who re J' ected a particular reason as an 
unacceptable motive and those who thought it untrue as a statement of fact 
This answer was not chosen very often but 17% of the sample thought it untrue 

Id lr/did fThP a 7w P r rt ’ I4% d ° Ubted that poverty breeds violence 

EhEle Yorid teVe h amne m tbe P °° rer countries would affect the 


5.2 Opinions about which countries should receive aid from Britain 

MnEre f Sb ° Uld be distribut cd among the countries which need 

ams Ee 1 l a f d ■? oplmons about why we should give aid at all. Inform- 
nts were asked to consider a number of possible qualifications for receiving aid : 

(a) Having made good use of aid received in the past. 

(b) Having a lot of poverty. 

(c) Having a lot of land which could be farmed better. 

(d) Providing us with raw materials 

(e) Buying a lot of goods from us. 

(f) Seeming grateful for what we give. 

(g) Having a government friendly towards Britain. 

(h) Having a rapidly increasing population. 

(i) Having been part of the British Empire.* 

, . W l re m7 d c° Say whether a country with each of these qualifications 
sh l y i Sk ° U U 7 helped ’’ ‘Probably should be helped’, was ‘not the kind we 

A h nsw d he P i° r whetber the condltion described was irrelevant to the issue 
Answers are shown in Figure 5.02. 
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Fig. 5.02. Opinions about tha factors which should qualify a country to receive aid 

q„ 2|. "We cannot always give help to all the poor countries that would like it and we may have to choose ft 
help some rather than others. / am going to read out some things which might affect whether or not 
we give help to a particular country. (SHOW PROMPT CARD) How do you feel about Britain's . 
helping a country p" 


Total = 2,297 = 100% 


Past use of aid 
Poverty 
Land 

Raw materials 
Markets 
Gratitude 
Friendship 
Population increase 
Empire 



pggggj Definitely should be helped r~i Shouldn't come into it 

Probably should be helped BBSS Not the kind we should help 
rotaled, I I All otter re>pon»s 


Note: The order in which the items were presented 

The pattern in Figure 5.02 resembles that in Figure 5.01. The main emphasis 
was upon the degree of need and the amount of good which aid is lihely to do 
for the recipient country rather than upon advantages which it might bring to 
us in terms of trade, gratitude and friendship. Again, little importance was 
attached to our special relationship with ex-colonies. A rapid increase in popula- 
tion was not often regarded as an important qualification although we shall give 
evidence later that the need for birth control was widely recognised. It may be 
that people did not regard a ‘population explosion’ as evidence of need in itself 
although they recognised it as an aggravating factor in countries with other 
problems. 

5.3 Opinions about motives for giving aid among groups of people with different 
basic attitudes towards aid 

We should expect people’s beliefs about what are good reasons for giving aid to 
vary with their basic attitudes towards aid. In order to bring out these variations 
clearly we examined the responses of the five groups selected for their con- 
sistently favourable, unfavourable or neutral attitudes towards British aid. 

Figure 5.03 shows the relative weight which different reasons earned with 
people in these five groups. As we should expect, people with favourable attitudes 
tend to accept all arguments more readily than people with unfavourable 
attitudes. The main interest of the chart is in the variations in emphasis which it 
shows. 


* See Figure 6.01 


AO— B* 


R8 - 5 - 03 ' “ consistTn^ attitudes V6S °" d British aid 


On. 8b. "Do you think that Britain ought to help the p 
Qn.lSa. " How much do you think the g 
Qn. 1 7. / am going to read out some ; 

please tell me whether you t! 

* EXTREMELY FAVOURABLE GROUP 


Know-how 
Immigration 
Violence 
World-wide effects 
Raw materials 
Markets 
Commonwealth 
Responsibility to colonies 
Gratitude and support 
Prestige 


irer countries or notP " 

o be spending at the mom, . 

s f° r helping the poorer countries. Will you 
'not? (SHOW PROMPT CARD) 


in helping poorer countries ?" 


* FAVOURABLE GROUP 



Total = 918= 100% 


World-wide effects 
Raw materials 
‘ Markets 
Comm' 

Responsibility to colonies 
Gratitude and support 
Prestige 


* NEUTRAL GROUP 


World-wide effect 
Raw materials 
Markets 
Commonwealth 
' Responsibility to 

Gratitude and support 
Prestige 

* UNFAVOURABLE GROUP 

Poverty 

Know-how 

Violence 
World-wide effects 
Row maleri 
Mark 
Commonwea 
Responsibility to 


* EXTREMELY UNFAVOURABLE GROUP 

Poverty 


World-wid 
Raw 

Markets 
Commonwealth 
Responsibility to colonies 
Gratitude and support 
Prestige 

* The selection of these groups is 

explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. Note: The order' 
44 informants who were judged to be foreign or coloured were 
referred to immigration. 






the items were presented was rotated, 
asked Qn. 17 because one of the reasons 
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People with favourable attitudes gave greatest emphasis to humanitarian 
arguments, including Britain’s responsibility to her ex-colonies and to the 
implications of poverty in the developing countries for the world as a whole. 
They placed relatively little importance on the effects of aid on immigration. 
People who were against aid tended to emphasise the benefits to Britain, in 
particular reduction in the number of immigrants and trade benefits. The relative 
importance of the poverty of the developing countries decreases quite dramaticahy 
as we look down the chart from the most favourable to the least favourable 

group. 

The neutral group tended to give more weight to keeping the Commonwealth 
together than any other group. This is probably related to the fact that elderly 
people were more likely to be non-committal about aid than younger people. 

It is interesting to note that the fact that ‘we have more technical know-how 
than they have’ remains a relatively convincing argument even among people 
who are basically against British aid. In the pilot interviews informants who were 
not wholeheartedly in favour of aid were often more favourably disposed 
towards the idea of technical assistance, which would help to make the develop- 
ing countries independent, than towards other forms of aid which they regarded 
as an attempt to deal with the effects of under-development without eliminating 
the root cause. 

In Appendix la we set out in full the results of an experiment, carried out as 
part of this survey, to measure the effects of different descriptions of aid upon 
fhf attitudes which people expressed towards British aid. The results of this 
experiment indicate that descriptions which suggest that the purpose of aid is to 
help the poorer countries to help themselves tend to produce more favourable 
responses than those which give the impression that aid is a form of charity. 

Figure 5 04 shows the opinions of the five groups with consistent attitudes 
about the factors which should qualify a country to receive aid Again we find 
that people who are in favour of aid tend to emphasise the needs of the countiy 
The relative weight given to the degree of poverty in the country decreases as 
attitudes become less favourable. The group with extremely favourable a ude 
also emphasises population increase, unlike the sample as a whole. As attitudes 
become less favourable trade benefits gradually assume greater importance. 

People in all five groups tended to think that the use made of aid in the past 
is an important criterion, although the most favourable group gave it relatively 
less weight than those with less favourable attitudes. 

5.4 Interpretation of people’s expressed opinions about motives for aid 

When people are asked how ‘good’ they consider various reasons for helping 
the poorer countries we might expect them to pay a oAmaw 
to values which would be regarded as socially acceptable so it is * not i su upr sing. 

to find that humanitarian motives are most widely accepted and — of 

narrow self-interest generally least widely accepted. That this is not altogether 
just lip-service is suggested by the fact that similar values emerge when people are 
^kedZ^utthe criteria which should be applied in deciding upon 
tion of aid a more oractical question and one which is less likely to elicit merely 
IZSal^poCr^Teover, the fact that the possibility of curbing 
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immigration was widely accepted as a ‘good’ reason suggests that people were 
not just giving the answers which they felt they ought to give. 

At first sight people’s professed opinions about motives for aid may seem 
hard to reconcile with the evidence put forward in Section 4 that people’s behef 
about Britain’s short-term economic interests often seem to outweigh their 
humanitarian inclinations. But this may not be as contradictory as it seems. The 
fact that the people who give most weight to the benefits we can derive from aid 
tend to be generally against aid, while those who are in favour of aid place htfle 
emphasis on such benefits, suggests that people are not easily convinced by 
arguments from national self-interest. And we have seen that during a period 
ofeconomic crisis people may well exaggerate the extent to which aid may even 
add” immediate problems. If, as Figure 5.01 suggests people in general 
are inclined to regard aid mainly as an exercise in chanty, this could help to 
Splain the tendency to adopt a ‘charity begins at home’ attitude at a time of 
crisis By and large, we do not feel obliged to give chanty beyond what we can 
afford’ In other words, although self-interest is not usually thought to be the 
best reason for giving aid it may be regarded as a sufficient reason for cutting back 
on aid. 

6 PERCEPTION OF THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES AND THEIR 
PROBLEMS 
6.0 Summary 

When asked to say in their own words what is meant by the phrase, ‘under- 
^vetoped countries’, people mentioned deficiencies in education much more 
frequently than any other feature of underdevelopment; when asked what are 
the^most urgent n^eds of the poorer countries, they tended to place more 
emphasis o/the need for food, medicine and birth control than on the need 
for education. Although the difference in emphasis can be understood m terns 
of the difference between the two questions themselves, it serves to high . g 
the fact that certain problems may be seen as the most important ones, if we 
» Sn about their long-term effects, 

as more immediately urgent. We have seen already that the short-term needs 
for the means of survival are the ones which occur to people most readily -mid 
which arouse greatest concern. But we have also seen that .people are mo 
inclined to support the idea of aid to the developing countries when it is put 
across as a meLs to self-help, with the suggestion that ul “” a ‘ e ^i^elief 
longer be needed, than when it is described as a ' 

Although there is an immediate emotional response to extreme distress, 
sustained support for the aid programme is probably based ^ „ C °° "eheve 
that it is helping to eradicate root causes and not merely attempting to 
symptoms. 


6.1 Perception of the problems 

As explained in Section 1.3, near the beginning of the “ te ™ ew 
asked to sav what they understood by the term underdeveloped countries , 
although later ^nthe interview we referred to them as the ‘poorer countries . 
Table 6.01 shows answers to this question. 
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TABLE 6.01 

What is understood by the term ‘underdeveloped countries’ 


Q. 4 ‘What would you say the phrase “underdeveloped countries” means ?’ ’ 


Total 2297 

Conditions mentioned % 

The people are uneducated/ 
educational facilities are poor 49 

There isn’t enough food/people are 
starving 26 

Agriculture is inefficient/the land is 
poor 24 

The people are poor/there isn’t 
enough capital 23 

There is no/not enough industry 1 9 

Housing is inadequate 1 3 

Government is poor/unstable/corrupt 1 1 

Medical facilities are poor 10 

There is a great deal of unemployment 8 

There is a population explosion/ 
people do not practice birth control 7 

Utility services are inadequate 7 

The distribution of wealth is very uneven 3 
People are not adequately clothed 3 


Total 2297 

Conditions mentioned % 

The people are lazy/uncivilized/of 
poor character 3 

There is no religion/Christianity/ 
religion is primitive 2 

Communications/transport are 
inadequate 2 

There are no welfare services 2 

Natural resources have not been 
developed 2 

Colonial exploitation has left them 
without resources 1 

There are no natural resources 1 

Conditions of work are poor 1 

Other answers 4 

Don’t know/vague answers 8 


N.B. Mean number of answers given=2.2 


Deficiencies in education were mentioned by 49% of the sample, almost twice 
as often as any other single aspect of underdevelopment, although lack of food, 
deficiencies in agriculture and poverty were also mentioned quite frequently. 
Even if we group together the answers ‘lack of food’ and ‘poverty’ and count the 
number of people who mentioned one or the other this still only accounts for 
42% of the sample and inadequacy of education remains the most frequently 
mentioned feature. 

Immediately after asking this question, interviewers defined what we meant 
by the ‘poorer countries’. This definition, which is given in full in Section 1.3, 
emphasised the concept of the inadequate exploitation of resources as the basic 
characteristic of these countries. Answers to Q. 4 were analysed according to 
whether or not they included the idea that the land, manpower or any other 
resources of underdeveloped countries might be used more efficiently. 22% of 
the total sample gave this as part of the meaning of ‘underdeveloped countries’. 

Figure 6.01 sets out answers to a later question about the relative urgency of 
the various problems in the developing countries which informants mentioned 
spontaneously during the pilot interviews.* It shows a rather different emphasis 
from that in Table 6.01 . Although inadequacy of education was widely recognised 
as a feature of underdeveloped countries, it was not usually thought to be as 
pressing a problem as lack of food and poor medical services. We have already 
seen, in Table 3.01, that famine in the poorer countries was very much on people’s 
minds as a problem in urgent need of attention. 

*The order in which the problems were presented to informants was that shown in the 
questionnaire (Appendix IVb), but with a complete rotation so that the list began with a 
different item for roughly one informant in seven. 
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Fig. 6.oi. Opinions about which needs are most urgent 

Qn. 18 . "Conditions vary from one country to another, of course, but, thinking of the poorer countries as a whole, 
what are the things that you think need to be done most urgently in most of these countries?" (SHOW 
PROMPT CARD) 


The difference in emphasis in the answers given to Q. 4 and Q. 18 is under- 
standable. Question 18, which asks which of the needs of the poorer countries 
are most ‘urgent’, results in an emphasis on conditions which affect people’s 
immediate survival, whereas Q. 4, which asks for a definition of ‘underdevelop- 
ment’, produces an emphasis on the more basic but less pressing problem of 
education. It is possible that the very strong emphasis on educational deficiencies 
shown in Table 6.01 may be partly a matter of semantics for the term ‘under- 
developed’ could have the connotation ‘ill-educated’. But although the difference 
between the two sets of answers may result from the wording of the questions, 
it helps to demonstrate the fact that there are two ways of looking at the problems 
of the developing countries, from the point of view of their short-term urgency 
and from the point of view of their importance in the long term. We have already 
seen that the dramatic, short-term, life-and-death problems of famine, war and 
natural disaster obiously make the greatest impact on the public imagination and 
that they tend to overshadow the longer-term root problems. However, people 
do seem to make the distinction to some extent and, as pointed out in Section 
5.03, the idea of giving help to the poorer countries seems to be most acceptable 
when it is presented as a way of ‘helping them to help themselves in the long run. 

It seems rather paradoxical that although people tend to look upon aid as a 
form of charity, a matter of caring for the needy, and although they are clearly 
most moved by evidence of urgent distress and helplessness, they seem to take a 
more favourable view of aid when it is put across as a means to self-help rather 
than as a ‘hand-out’. The solution to the paradox probably lies in the regrettable 
fact of human nature that it is difficult to sustain charitable impulses for a long 
period of time. If aid is regarded as continuing charity it is likely to be seen as an 
excessive burden, especially when we are feeling the pinch ourselves, and we have 
shown that at the time when this survey was carried out many people did feel that 
the burden was more than we could well support. It is then hardly surprising 
that people tended to show more enthusiasm when aid was described so as to 
suggest that we were not shouldering the entire burden and that the aim was to 
make the developing countries independent one day. 


Total = 2,297 = 100% 


Feed people who are starving. 
Provide medical services 
Teach birth control and help people to use it 
Improve agriculture 
Give basic education to the mass of the people 
Give special training to people 
Set up industries 



hWN Very urgent 

Note: The order in which the items were presented was rotated. 



CZD Fairly urgent 

Not really very urgent 
i | All other responses 
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6.2 Perception of the problems among people with different basic attitudes 
towards aid 

Although people who were in favour of aid tended to give rather fuller answers 
to the question about what the term ‘underdeveloped countries’ means than those 
who were against aid, the emphasis on educational inadequacy was the same in 
all attitude groups. 

Table 6.02 shows how frequently the idea of inadequate exploitation of 
resources was mentioned by people in the five groups selected because of their 
consistent attitudes towards British aid. People with favourable attitudes were 
most likely to mention the concept and those with neutral attitudes least likely. 

TABLE 6.02 

Mention of the inadequate exploitation of resources in the developing countries 
analysed by consistent attitude groups 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not ?’ 

Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 

Q. 4 ‘What would you say the phrase, “underdeveloped countries” means ?’ 


♦Attitude group : 



Total 

Extremely 

Favour- 

able 

Neutral 

Unfavour- 

able 

Extremely 

Unfavour- 

sistent 

Total 

2297 

138 

943 

99 

402 

105 

610 

Proportion who 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Mentioned the inadequate 
exploitation of resources 

22 

30 

25 

13 

21 

19 

19 

Did not mention this concept 

78 

70 

75 

87 

79 

81 

81 


* The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 


Figure 6.02 shows how people in these five groups viewed the relative 
urgency of the various needs. As one would expect, the more favourable people’s 
attitudes the more urgent they tended to consider all the needs of the developing 
countries. The most striking difference between supporters and opponents of aid 
in the relative importance which they attached to different problems was that 
opponents tended to give much more weight to the need for birth control in 
comparison with other needs. 

Although people with different attitudes towards aid tended, with this one 
exception, to give similar pictures of the relative urgency of the various problems, 
their impressions of what Britain does to help to solve these problems showed 
certain differences of emphasis. Table 6.03 shows the answers given by people 
in the five groups to the question, ‘What do you think Britain actually does to 
help the poorer countries ?’ 

People in all groups mentioned financial assistance much more frequently 
than any other kind of help but, in the other answers, there is a tendency for the 
most favourable group to place more emphasis than those with less favourable 
attitudes on those forms of aid which extend ‘know-how’ to the developing 
countries and less on the provision of relief supplies. 
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* FAVOURABLE GROUP 

Feed people who ore starving 
Provide medical services 
Teach birth control 
Improve, agriculture 
Give basic education 
Give special training 
Set up industries 


Total = 943 = 100% 



* NEUTRAL GROUP 
■- Feed people who ore 

Provide medical 
Teach birtl 
Improve 
Give basic 
Give special 
Set up 



54 UNFAVOURABLE GROUP 

Feed people who 


starving 
Provide medical services 
Teach birth control 
Improve agriculture 
Give basic education 
Give special training 
Set up industries 



* EXTREMELY UNFAVOURABLE GROUP 

Feed people who are starving 
provide medical services 
Teach birth control 
Improve agriculture 
Give basic education 
Give special training 
Set up industries 



| Extremely urgent 
1 Very urgent 


( ) Fairly urgent 


*The selection of these groups is explained in Ihe footnote to Table 4.05. 
Note: The order in which Ihe items were presented was rotated. 
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TABLE 6.03 

Impressions of what Britain does for the developing countries 
analysed by consistent attitude groups 

Q. 7 ‘What sorts of thing do you think Britain actually does for the poorer 
countries ?’ 


•Attitude group : 


Extremely Extremely 



Total 

favour- 

Favour- 

Neutral 

Unfavour- 

able 

unfavour- 

able 

sistent 

Total 

2297 

138 

943 

99 

402 

105 

610 

Type of help 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Money/financialassistance 

68 

61 

69 

62 

71 

68 
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Technical experts sent out 

25 

37 

29 

15 

20 

20 

21 

Doctors/nurses/hospitals/medicines 

22 

21 

25 

24 

19 

18 

19 

Industries/roads/buildings 

22 

27 

24 

17 

18 

13 

22 

Agricultural machinery 

19 

18 

21 





Clothing/ blanket s 

19 

13 

20 

21 




Schools/teachers/books 

17 


20 





Help with farming apart from 
machinery 

15 

20 

17 

11 

11 

10 

15 

Voluntary organisations mentioned 

14 

8 

14 

12 

15 

14 


People from those countries 

8 

10 

9 

3 

6 

8 

7 

Defence aid/arms 

5 

7 

4 

3 

6 

6 

5 

Missionaries 

3 

4 

3 

6 

3 

3 

4 

Trade agreements/preferences 

3 

5 

3 

1 


3 


Immigrants allowed into Britain 

2 

1 




6 


Other answers 

5 





6 


Don’t know 

8 

12 

6 

12 




No answer 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 


• The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 


7 CRITICISMS OF AID 

7.0 Summary 

Reactions to critical statements provide further evidence that people are in- 
clined to think of aid as a ‘hand-out’ to countries which are not doing enough 
to help themselves. The two criticisms which were accepted most readily both 
had the implication that priviledged people in the developing countries, the 
rich people and the students educated in Britain, ought to do more for their 
own people. 

As one would expect, the more favourable people’s attitudes towards 
British aid the less likely they were to agree with criticisms but there were also 
differences in emphasis. Opponents of aid tended to stress the criticisms that 
Britain cannot afford to give aid and is doing more than her fair share. They 
also tended to give more emphasis to the criticisms that the rich people in the 
poorer countries could solve their countries’ problems and that aid may 
actually inhibit the growth towards independence. People who were in favour 
of aid tended to give more relative weight to the criticism that there is not 
enough co-operation among donor countries. 

7.1 Reactions to critical statements 

During the pilot interviews informants made a number of criticisms of aid and 

of the way in which it is used or administered. Twelve critical statements based 
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upon the comments made most frequently were presented to informants in the 
main survey and they were asked to say how far they agreed or disagreed with 
each.* 

TABLE 7.01 

Reactions to critical statements 

Q. 22 ‘People are sometimes against the idea of giving help to the poorer 
countries or suggest ways in which it could be done better. I am going to 
read out some comments that different people have made and I’d like you 
to tell me for each, how far you agree with it or disagree with it’. 


Total =2297=100% 


Answer chosen from prompt card: 


completely 

Statement 

Most of the problems in the poorer countries 
could be solved if the rich people in those 
countries helped their own people more 55 

Students from the poorer countries who 
study here ought to be obliged to go home 
and help their own countries afterwards 52 

Britain can’t afford to give away money when 
we are having to borrow to keep 
ourselves going 50 

A lot of money that is supposed to help these 
countries is wasted on paper work and 
meetings and so on before it ever gets there 40 

Britain is doing more than her fair share for 
the poorer countries 34 

There isn’t enough co-operation among the 
different countries that give help to the 
poorer countries _ 33 

If these countries get too much help they will 
never learn to stand on their own feet 33 

People ought to be able to give money freely 
through charities like Oxfam instead of 
having the money taken out of taxes 33 

A lot of the money given to these countries 
is wasted because the people are inefficient 29 

The governments of many of the poorer 
countries are corrupt and can’t be trusted 
to spend the money properly 26 

The government does not do enough to 
encourage British businessmen to invest 
money in the poorer countries 1 5 

The richer countries only help the poorer 
countries if they think they can get something 
out of them 15 


Inclined 
o agree 


32 
31 
26 

35 

33 

43 

35 

23 


35 

30 

30 


Neither 
agree nor 
disagree 



16 


10 

15 

22 

33 

13 


* =less than 0-5%. 


Inclined 

disagree 

% 


4 


12 


II 

4 

15 

18 


10 

25 


Disagree Don’t 

completely understand 

% % 


2 

4 

4 

3 

3 


14 

2 





3 

7 


In general the criticisms were accepted more frequently than they were 
rejected but some were much more widely accepted than others. 

The two statements which people agreed with most frequently, that the 
problems of the poorer countries could be solved if the rich people helped their 
own people more and that students from those countries educated in Britain 
should be obliged to go home to work afterwards, both implied that there is not 
enough ‘self-help’. As we have already seen in section 4.5, a large proportion of 
the sample agreed that Britain cannot afford to give aid and quite a large pro- 
portion agreed that she is doing more than her fair share. The criticisms that 
money is wasted on administration and that there is too little co-operation among 
donor countries were also quite widely accepted. 

* The order in which they were presented was that shown in the questionnaire (Appendix IVb), 
but with a complete rotation so that the list began with a different item for roughly one 
informant in twelve. 
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Fig. 7 . 01 . The relationship between reactions to critical statements and attitudes towards British aid 
as shown by groups with consistent attitudes 

Qn.22. People are sometimes against Hie idea of giving help to poorer countries or suggest ways in which it could be done 
better. / am going to read out some comments that different people have made and i'd like you to tell me, for each, 


Problems solved if rich hi 
Students should go home and help 
Britain can’t afford to give away money 
Money wasted on administration 
Britain is doing more than her share 
There isn’t enough co-operation 
If helped too much, won’t stand on own feet 
Charities instead of taxes 
Money wasted through inefficiency 
Corrupt governments 
Encourage investment 
Rich countries want to get something out of them 

* FAVOURABLE GROUP 

Problems solved if rich helped more 
Students should go home and help 
Britain can’t afford to give away money 
Money wasted on administration 
Britain is doing more than her shore 
There isn’t enough co-operation 
If, helped too much, won’t stand on own feet 
Charities instead of taxes 
Money wasted through inefficiency 
Corrupt governments 
Encourage investment 
Rich countries want to get something out of them 

* NEUTRAL GROUP 

Problems solved if rich helped 
Students should go home and help 
Britain can’t afford to give away money 
Money wasted on administration 
Britain is doing more than her share 
There isn’t enough co-operation 
If helped too much, won’t stand on own feet 
Charities instead of 
Money wasted through ineffic 


Rich countries want to get somethin* 

* UNFAVOURABLE GROUP 

Problems solved if rich 
Students should go he 
Britain can’t afford to give 
Money wasted on 
Britain is doing more 
There isn’t 
If helped too much, won’ 

Charities 

Money wasted through inefficiency 
Corrupt 
Encourage investment 
Rich countries want to get something out of them 

* EXTREMELY UNFAVOURABLE GROUP 

Problems solved if rich helped 
Students should go 
Britain con’t afford to give 

Money wasted on administration 
Britain is doing more than her share 
There isn't enough 
If helped too much, won’t stand 
Charities 

Money wasted through 

Corrupt governments 
Encourage investment 
Rich countries want to get something out of them 

* The selection of these groups is 
explained in the footnote to Table 4.05 



Total = 138 = 100% 
W\\ 30%'N 
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Total = 943 = 100% 





Inclined to agree 
presented was rotated. 


The fact that the two statements accepted most frequently both have the 
implication that the people of the developing countries do not take enough 
responsibility for solving their own problems brings further evidence, of a 
negative kind, that people are more inclined to accept the idea of aid if they see 
it as helping the poorer countries to become independent. 

7.2 Reactions to critical statements among groups of people with different basic 
attitudes towards aid 

Figure 7.01 shows how people in the five groups with consistent attitudes towards 
British aid reacted to the critical statements. As one would expect, the less 
favourable people’s attitudes the more readily they accepted criticisms of aid 
although even the most favourable group were more inclined to agree than to 
disagree with most of the critical statements. The main interest of the chart is in 
the differences in emphasis between one group of informants and another. 

The most striking difference is that opponents of aid tended to give much more 
emphasis than supporters to the criticisms that ‘Britain can’t afford to give away 
money’ and that ‘Britain is doing more than her fair share’, a finding which has 
already been dealt with in Section 4. 

People who were against aid also tended to give more relative weight to the 
criticism that the rich people in the developing countries could solve their own 
countries’ problems. The criticism that too much help can actually prevent the 
poorer countries from learning to stand on their own feet was not among the 
statements most widely accepted by the sample as a whole but opponents of aid 
tended to give it more emphasis than supporters. 

8 KNOWLEDGE ABOUT AID AND THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
8.0 Summary 

The scope of the ‘knowledge’ section of the questionnaire was very much 
limited by the need to confine ourselves to questions which all members of 
our sample could at least understand, even if they could not attempt to 
answer them, and to avoid making people feel inadequate by subjecting them 
to a long battery of questions which they did not feel competent to answer. We 
asked only six ‘knowledge’, as opposed to ‘opinion’, questions and these were 
chosen and phrased with simplicity rather than a wide coverage of the subject 
in mind. The results indicate, as did the pilot work, that the public is not 
generally very well informed about the subject and that, on the whole, people 
are not very confident about answering questions of this sort, although some 
questions were answered more accurately and more confidently than others. 
People who consistently expressed the most favourable attitudes towards aid 
were overall most likely to give accurate answers although, for some questions, 
the accuracy of people’s answers was related to the strength of their feelings 
rather than to how favourable they were. There was usually a positive relation- 
ship between accuracy and confidence in answering the questions and, 
similarly, people who claimed to have thought about the subject previously 
tended to be more accurate than those who said that they had given it little 
thought. 
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8.1 Limitations of the knowledge questions 

This section deals with a number of questions which we refer to loosely as 
‘knowledge questions’ because they ask the informant about facts rather than 
about feelings or opinions. 

Ideally the ‘knowledge’ section of the questionnaire would have consisted 
of a set of questions the answers to which could have been ‘marked’ unam- 
biguously as right or wrong as opposed to the type of question which must be 
allowed to be a ‘matter of opinion’. In fact we were unable to construct a series of 
questions which would provide an adequate test of knowledge of the subject. 
The questions which we eventually decided to include were chosen mainly 
because most people could understand them rather than because they covered 
the subject adequately or were clearly ‘factual’ rather than ‘opinion’ questions in 
the above sense. 

Pilot work showed that only a small proportion of people had more than a 
rudimentary acquaintance with the subject. We therefore decided that, to avoid 
subjecting people to a lengthy quiz on an unfamiliar topic, we should have to 
restrict the number of knowledge questions severely. It was also clear that the 
questions which were included would have to be very simple both in concept and 
in phraseology. And, finally, we decided to use a ‘closed’ form of question, i.e. 
to present informants with a list of possible answers to choose from, because 
this would be less daunting than the type of question which the informant has to 
answer in his own words. 

The value of these questions as a measure of public knowledge of the subject 
is therefore limited. The subject is not covered extensively. Several questions 
tried out at the pilot stage had to be abandoned because many people could not 
grasp the concepts contained in them however simply they were explained. There 
was clearly little point in trying to cover such aspects of the subject as tied aid, 
multilateral and bilateral aid, private investment in the developing countries, 
and so on, when it was obvious that the basic ideas were unfamiliar to many 
people. 

The use of closed questions has the disadvantage that some people are likely 
to choose the correct answer by chance. In order to provide some assessment of 
how far the answers were being chosen by guesswork we followed each question 
by a dependent question, ‘How sure do you feel about that ?’. This allowed us 
not only to see how confident people were of their answers to individual questions 
but also to calculate an overall ‘confidence score’, for each informant, which 
gave a rough guide to how well informed people thought they were about the 
subject. 

The need for simplicity sometimes led inevitably to over-simplification. It was 
very difficult, without resorting to trivialities, to design questions which people 
could understand and which also have definitely right or wrong answers. The 
most obvious over-simplification is the question, which we included, ‘About 
what proportion of all the people in the world would you say get less food than 
they need to be quite healthy?’ This is, of course, a highly controversial question 
and, as it is put, makes no attempt at precision, for clearly we should only have 
confused people if we had tried to define our terms. No doubt an expert on the 
subject would be unwilling to give a snap answer or even to say which of the 
answers on our prompt card was the most accurate. However, as we assumed, 
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the people in our sample were not inhibited from answering the question because 
it over-simplified the issue. In assessing the ‘accuracy’ of the ansv/ers we assumed 
that the better informed people would have come across the idea that ‘two-thirds 
of the world’ is undernourished, since this has been widely publicised, and 
would be likely to choose the estimate nearest to this. 

Most of the questions asked for estimates of amounts or proportions and, 
again for the sake of simplicity, we usually suggested rather vague answers on 
the prompt cards, such as ‘a lot’ or ‘about half and half’, even when more 
precise figures could have been given. If we had used exact figures we would 
probably have found fewer people willing to attempt an answer. There was a 
very high ‘Don’t know’ response to the question about how much money is spent 
on official aid, which could only be answered numerically. 

For all these reasons we must be cautious in assessing the ‘accuracy’ of 
people’s beliefs about matters of fact from these few questions. At most they 
give us an idea of how limited people’s knowledge of the subject is in general, 
how widespread certain misconceptions are and how confident people are in 
answering questions of this sort. They also allow us to see how responses to 
factual questions vary with attitudes. 

8.2 The gap in wealth between rich and poor countries 

Table 8.01 shows answers to a question about what is happening to the gap in 
wealth between the richer and the poorer countries analysed by the confidence 
people felt about their answers. 


TABLE 8.01 

Beliefs about the gap in wealth between the richer and poorer 
countries analysed by degree of confidence in the answers 

Q. 9a ‘Would you say that the gap in wealth between the richer countries and 
the poorer countries is, on the whole, getting wider, getting narrower or 
remaining about the same? Even if you aren’t sure I’d like you to tell me 
what you think?’ 

Q. 9b ‘How sure do you feel about that ?’ 


Degree of confidence : 



Total 

Sure 

Fairly 

sure 

Not 

really sure 

Not asked 

Total 

2297 

485 

1101 

514 

197 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

The gap is 



37 

25 


Getting wider 

35 

55 

— 

Remaining the same 

27 

11 

29 

48 

— 

Getting narrower 

30 

34 

34 


— 

Don’t know 

8 

— 

— 

— ■ 


No answer 







* =less than 0‘5%. 


N.B. The answer underlined is taken as the most accurate. 
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Just over one-third of the total sample said that the gap is getting wider, but 
well over half of those who were ‘sure’ gave this answer. People who were ‘not 
really sure’ of their answers were much more likely to say that the gap is ‘remain- 
ing about the same’ than those with greater confidence. This illustrates the general 
tendency for people who are guessing to avoid committing themselves to an 
extreme answer. Although people who were confident were more likely to give 
the correct answer than those who were less confident, nearly a quarter of the 
sample felt ‘sure’ or ‘fairly sure’ that the gap is getting narrower and about one- 
sixth felt ‘sure’ or ‘fairly sure’ that it is remaining about the same. 

8.3 The proportion of the world’s population inadequately fed 

Table 8.02 gives answers to the question about what proportion of people in the 
world ‘get less food than they need to be quite healthy’ which has already been 
discussed. Rather more than one-third of the total sample chose the answer, 
‘Between a half and three-quarters’, the range which would include ‘two-thirds’ 
The more confident people were the more likely they were to choose a high 
estimate while the lower estimates were chosen most frequently by people who 
admitted that they were guessing. However, one-third of the total sample felt 
‘sure’ or ‘fairly sure’ that less than half of the people in the world are inadequately 
fed. 

TABLE 8.02 

Estimates of the extent of undernourishment in the world 
analysed by degree of confidence in the answers 

Q. 11a ‘About what proportion of all the people in the world would you say 
get less food than they need to be quite healthy?’ 

Q. lib ‘How sure do you feel about that?’ 


Degree of confidence: 



Total 


Fairly 

Not 



Sure 

sure 

really sure 

Not asked 

Total 

2297 

450 

1095 

515 

237 

Proportion 

More than three-quarters 
Between half and three- 

% 

7 

% 

13 

% 

7 

% 

3 

% 

quarters 

35 

48 

40 

30 



Between quarter and half 

39 

30 

44 

53 


Less than quarter 

9 

8 

9 

13 


Don’t know 

10 

— 

— 


100 


N.B. The answer underlined is taken as the most accurate. 


8.4 The relative contributions made by the government and by voluntary 
organisations 

It appeared from the pilot interviews that when people are asked about what is 
being done for the developing countries their first thought is often about 
voluntary organisations, whose publicity seems to have had considerable impact, 
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rather than, about official aid. For this reason, we included a question about the 
relative contributions made by the government and by voluntary organisations. 
The answers are given in Table 8.03. 

TABLE 8.03 

Estimates of the relative contributions made by the government 
and by voluntary organisations analysed by degree of confidence in the answers 

Q. 12a ‘Taking all the voluntary organisations together, which would you say 
gives more help to the poorer countries, the voluntary organisations in 
Britain or the British government?’ 

Q. 12b ‘How sure do you feel about that?’ 


Degree of confidence : 



Total 

Sure 

Fairly 

sure 

Not 

really sure 

Not asked 

Total 

2297 

504 

937 

509 

347 

Proportion who said 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Voluntary organisations a 
lot more 

12 

26 

12 

9 

— 

Voluntary organisations 
a little more 

21 

13 

27 

30 



About the same 

8 

2 

11 

16 

— 

The government a little 
more 

16 

10 

20 

27 



The government a lot more 

28 

49 

31 

18 

— 

Dont’ know 

15 




100 


N.B. The answer underlined is taken as the most accurate. 


Only 28 % of the sample said that the government gives ‘a lot more help’ than 
the voluntary organisations and one-third were under the impression that the 
voluntary organisations give more than the government. The more confident 
people were the more likely they were to choose the ‘correct’ answer that the 
government gives a lot more. On the other hand, the group who were ‘sure’ of 
their answers were also more likely than those who were less confident to choose 
the answer at the opposite extreme, that the voluntary organisations give a lot 
more. Nearly one-quarter of the people interviewed said that they were ‘sure’ or 
‘fairly sure’ that the voluntary organisations give more than the government. 

8.5 The proportions of British aid in the form of loans and grants 

Table 8.04 shows answers to a question about how much British aid is in the 
form of loans and how much in the form of grants. 

It is unfortunate that the answer which we must take to be the most accurate, 
‘about half and half’, is the middle answer on the scale and therefore the one 
most likely to be chosen by guesswork, as the analysis illustrates. Although 
almost one-third of the sample chose this answer less than one-fifth of the total 
said that they were ‘sure’ or ‘fairly sure’ that this was the correct answer. Over 
one-fifth did not attempt to answer the question. 
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TABLE 8.04 

Estimates of the proportions of British aid 
in the form of loans and grants analysed by degree of confidence in the answers 

Q. 13a ‘How much of the help which the British government gives to the poorer 
countries would you say is an outright gift and how much would you say 
is in loans which have to be paid back?’ 

Q. 13b ‘How sure do you feel about that?’ 


Degree of confidence: 



Total 

Sure 

Fairly 

sure 

Not 

really sure 

Not asked 

Total 

2297 

288 

955 

529 

525 

Proportion who said 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

It is all a gift 

6 

19 

6 

4 



Most of it is a gift 

18 

26 

26 

19 



About half and half 

31 

26 

39 

48 

— 

Most of it is in the form of 
loans 

20 

25 

27 

26 


It is all in the form of loans 

2 

4 

2 

2 


No idea 

21 






94 

Don’t understand 

1 

— 

— 

— 

6 


N.B. The answer underlined is taken as the most accurate. 


8.6 The amount spent on British aid 

In table 4.07 we showed answers to the question about how much money the 
government is spending on aid analysed by opinions about what they ought to 
be spending. Table 8.05 shows these estimates analysed by people’s confidence 
in their answers. 

TABLE 8.05 

Estimates of government expenditure on aid 
analysed by degree of confidence in the answers 

Q. 14a ‘How much do you think the British government is spending this year on 
helping the poorer countries ?’ 

(SHOW PROMPT CARD)* 

Q. 14b ‘How sure do you feel about that ?’ 


Degree of confidence: 



Total 

Sure 

Fairly 

sure 

Not 

really sure 

Not asked 

Total 

2297 

120 

489 

686 

1002 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Estimate 
Less than £50m 

9 

19 

13 

16 


£50m 

12 

20 

21 

23 


£100m 

12 

8 

21 

24 

__ - 

£200m 

9 

23 

19 

12 



£3 00m 

6 

9 

11 

12 


£400m 

4 

7 

6 

6 


£500m 

3 

9 

5 

4 



More than £500m 

2 

4 

3 

3 


No idea 

44 

— 



100 


* The answers on the prompt card were in the form, ‘Less than £50m or less than £1 a year for 
each person in Britain’, etc. 

N.B. The answer underlined is taken as the most accurate. 
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Well over two-fifths of the total sample said that they had no idea of the 
answer and a further 30% admitted that they were not really sure at all. Only 
9 % chose the most accurate answer, ‘£200m.\ and only 5 % of the sample said 
that they were sure or fairly sure of this answer. 

The fact that so few people were able to answer this question with any 
confidence is probably partly because people find it very hard to grasp the value 
of amounts of this magnitude when they are expressed as absolute rather than 
comparative figures. 

8.7 The standard of living in Britain 

One of the questions which we included in the knowledge section, a question 
about how the standard of living has changed in Britain, was not directly about 
aid or the developing countries but seemed relevant because of the relationship, 
which was already becoming apparent at the pilot stage, between people’s 
attitudes towards aid and their beliefs about Britain’s own economic position. 

TABLE 8.06 

Beliefs about the standard of living in this country 
analysed by degree of confidence in the answers 

Q. 10a ‘On the whole, would you say that most people in Britain have a higher 
or lower standard of living now than they had ten years ago, or hasn t 
there been much change?’ 

Q. 10b ‘How sure do you feel about that?’ 


Degree of confidence: 



Total 

Sure 

Fairly 

sure 

Not 

really sure 

Notask 

Total 

2297 

1478 

729 

62 

28 

Standard of living is now 

. % 

% 

87 

% 

71 

% 

61 

% 

Higher 

80 


Not much changed 

7 

7 

9 

10 

— 

Lower 

11 

11 




Don’t know 

1 

” 





N.B. The answer underlined is taken as the most accurate 


Four-fifths of the total sample said that on the whole people in this country 
have a higher standard of living than they had ten years ago and 78 % of infor- 
mants said that they were sure or fairly sure that this was so. It is clear, then, 
that whatever doubts they may have about Britain’s economic position, most 
people in this country are aware that on average we are better off than we were 
ten years ago. 

8.8 Confidence in answering the knowledge questions 

We have stated our reservations about this set of knowledge questions as a test 
of how well informed people are. We certainly could not use them in order to 
give individual members of the sample scores for accuracy. It is possible that 
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a very well informed person might have refused to answer some of these questions 
because of their lack of precision although this does not seem to have happened 
at any of our interviews. However, if it is accepted that one of the suggested 
answers to each question is ‘more accurate’ than the others, Tables 8.01 to 8.05 
show that, on the whole, the public is not very well informed about this subject. 
Table 8.07 shows that even when they attempted to answer the questions many 
people admitted that they were ‘not really sure at all’ of their answers. 


TABLE 8.07 

Degree of confidence in answering the knowledge questions 


Q. 9b-Q. 14b ‘How sure do you feel about that?’ 



T otal = 2297 =100% 

Q.9a 

Gap Q. 12 a 

between Q. 11a Voluntary 

rich and Pro- and 

Q. 13 a 

Q. 14 a 
Amount 

Q. 10a 
Standard 


poor 

portion 

govern- 

Grants 

spent 



countries 

underfed 

ment aid 

and loans 

on aid 

in Britain 

Degree of confidence 




% 

% 

% 

Sure 

21 

20 

22 

13 

5 


Fairly sure 

48 

48 

41 

42 



Not really sure at all 

22 

22 

22 

23 



Did not attempt an 
answer 

8 

10 

15 

22 

44 

1 


N.B. The questions are given in full in Tables 8.01 to 8.06. 


As one would expect, people were most confident in answering the question 
about the standard of living in this country. Only a minority felt sure of their 
answers to the questions about aid and the developing countries. Only 5 % of 
the sample felt sure of their answers to the question about how much the govern- 
ment spends on aid and three-quarters either failed to attempt an answer or 
admitted that they were guessing. The question about loans and grants was 
answered a little more confidently but only 1 3 % felt sure of their answers. About 
one-fifth of the sample said that they felt sure about each of the remaining 
questions. 

In general, the proportion of people who said that they were ‘sine’ of answers 
which were incorrect was small, ranging from 1 % who were sure that the 
standard of living in this country is now lower or about the same as it was ten 
years ago to 1 1 % who were sure that the government is giving less help or only 
a little more than the voluntary organisations. So, although people do not seem 
to be very well informed about the subject generally and although their guesses 
may often be quite inaccurate, they at least felt some doubt about their accuracy, 
may often be quite inaccurate, they at least usually felt some doubt about their 
accuracy. 

8.9 The relationship between knowledge and attitudes 

Table 8.08 shows the proportions of people in each of the five groups with 
consistent attitudes towards British aid who chose the answers which we are 
taking to be the ‘most accurate’ answers to the knowledge questions. 
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TABLE 8.08 

Accuracy in answering the knowledge questions analysed by 
consistent attitude groups 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries, or not?’ 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 

Q. 9a, Q. 10a, Q. 11a, Q. 12a, Q. 13a, Q. 14a are given in full in Tables 8.01 
to 8.06. 


♦Attitude group: 








Extremely 





Favour- 


Unfavour- 

unfavour- 



Total 

able 

able 

Neutral 

able 

able 

sistent 

Total 

2297 

138 

943 

99 

402 

105 

610 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

‘Accurate’ answers 

Q. 9a The gap between rich and poor 



34 

33 

33 

37 

34 

countries is getting wider 
Q. 10a The standard of living in this 








country is higher than it was ten 
years ago 

80 

83 

85 

84 

75 

63 

78 

Q. 11a Between half and three- 








quarters of the world’s population 
is inadequately fed 

35 

49 

40 

31 

29 

29 

31 

Q. 12a The government gives a lot 
more help than voluntary 

28 

40 

30 

16 

25 

36 

24 









the form of grants and half in the 

31 

33 

33 

21 

27 

26 

31 

Q. 14a The British government is 






10 


spending £200m. this year on aid 




5 




* The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 


The relationship between accuracy and attitudes, as shown in Table 8.08, is 
not a simple one. People with extremely favourable attitudes towards British aid 
tend to be better informed overall, as far as these six questions go, than people 
with less favourable attitudes and are at least as likely as any other group to 
give the correct answer to any one of the knowledge questions. But in the 
responses of the other four groups two distinct types of pattern can be seen. 
Accuracy in answering the questions about the standard of living in this country 
and the proportion of the world’s population which is inadequately fed seems to 
be directly related to attitudes, in that the less favourable people’s attitudes are 
the less likely they are to give accurate answers. With the other four questions 
accuracy tends to be related to strength of attitudes rather than to favourability, 
in that people in the extremely unfavourable group are rather more likely to 
give the correct answers than those with less extreme attitudes. 

We have not sufficient evidence in this survey to draw any general conclusions 
about the relationship between knowledge of the subject and attitudes but it does 
look as though the relationship varies with different types of ‘knowledge’. The 
two questions which showed an association between accuracy and favourability 
of attitudes concerned basic facts which are very relevant to attitudes whereas at 
least three of the other four questions were about details which seem less 
relevant. The question about the gap in wealth between the rich and poor 
countries seems more like the former than the latter. In fact the pattern of 
answers to this question is not very clear cut for, although people in the extremely 
unfavourable group are marginally more likely to give the correct answer than 
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people with less extreme attitudes, the most striking fact is that people with 
extremely favourable attitudes are very much more likely to give the correct 
answer than those in any other group. 

Certain ‘facts’, then, are more widely known among people with strong 
attitudes than among people with more neutral attitudes while others are more 
likely to be known by people with favourable attitudes than by people with 
unfavourable attitudes. The first kind of relationship is a familiar one. People 
who feel strongly about something are more likely to be informed about it than 
people who are indifferent. The second could be interpreted in various ways. 
We might suppose that there are certain facts which so strongly support the case 
for aid that people tend to adopt favourable attitudes when they learn about 
them. But although people’s attitudes are no doubt influenced by information 
they receive it seems unlikely that this is the main reason for our findings. A 
rather more likely explanation is that the more favourable people’s attitudes the 
more receptive they will be of information which supports the case for aid, and 
we might expect to find the opposite relationship between attitudes and know- 
ledge of facts which would give weight to the opposition case. In fact the explana- 
tion of the figures in Table 8.08 is probably a combination of both of these and 
other more complex factors. 

In Section 4.2 we showed that people with favourable attitudes towards 
British aid were much more likely than those who opposed it to say that they 
had thought about the subject previously. This did not necessarily imply, of 
course, that people who supported aid were better informed, but we have shown 
in this section that on average they did in fact give more accurate answers to the 
six knowledge questions. Table 8.09 shows that the two groups who claimed to 
have thought about the problems of the poorer countries ‘a lot’ or ‘quite a lot’ 
were generally more likely to give accurate answers than those who did not claim 
to have given them so much thought, although there is very little difference 
between the responses of these two groups themselves. 

Table 8.10 shows the overall ‘confidence scores’ of the people in the five 
groups with consistent attitudes towards British aid. This score was calculated by 
giving an informant a score of 3 each time he said that he was ‘sure’ of his answer 
to a knowledge question, 2 each time he was ‘fairly sure’ and 1 each time he was 
‘not really sure at all’. If he did not attempt to answer the knowledge question 
he was given a score of 0. 

Confidence in answering knowledge questions seems to be related to strength 
of attitudes rather than to whether attitudes are positive or negative, as was 
accuracy in answering four out of the six knowledge questions. We saw, of 
course, in Tables 8.01 to 8.06, that there was usually a positive relationship 
between confidence and accuracy. 
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TABLE 8.09 

Accuracy in answering the knowledge questions 
analysed by previous thought about the problems of the poorer countries 

Q. 25a ‘Have you thought much about the problems of the poorer countries 
before or not? Have you thought a lot about them, thought quite a lot 
about them, thought about them a little or never really thought about 
them at all?’ 

Q. 9a, Q. 10a, Q. 11a, Q. 12a, Q. 13a, Q. 14a are given in full in Tables 8.01 
to 8.06. 


Had thought about the problems: 



Total 

A lot 

Quite 
a lot 

A little 

Never 
really at 
all 

Total 

2297 

332 

661 

1024 

279 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

'‘Accurate' answers 

Q. 9a The gap between rich and poor 
countries is getting wider 

35 

39 

40 

31 

32 

Q. 10a The standard of living in this 
country is higher than it was ten 
years ago 

80 

80 

79 

82 

74 

Q. 1 la Between half and three- 
quarters of the world’s population is 
inadequately fed 

35 

41 

41 

32 

27 

Q. 12a The government gives a lot 
more help than voluntary 
organisations 

28 

33 

30 

26 

22 

Q. 13a AbouthalfofBritishaidisin 
the form of grants and half in the 
form of loans 

31 

29 

35 

30 

23 

Q. 14a The British government is 
spending £200m. this year on aid 

9 

10 

11 

8 

4 


TABLE 8.10 

Confidence in answering the knowledge questions 
analysed by consistent attitude groups 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries?’ 

Q. 9b-Q. 14b ‘How sure do you feel about that?’ 



Total 

Extremely 

favour- 

able 

Favour- 

able 

Total 

2297 

138 

943 

Confidence score 

% 

% 

% 

16 or over 

13 


12 \37 

13-15 

25 

25 S 5 ' 

9-12 

41 

30 

42 

8 or under 

21 

9 

20 


*Attitude group 

Extremely 



Unfavour- 

CjXiremeiy 

unfavour- 


Neutral 

able 

able 

Inconsistent 

99 

% 

402 

% 

105 

% 

610 

% 


»}38 

I } 46 

is } 37 

37 

43 

37 

40 

37 

19 

18 

23 


* The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 
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9 VARIATIONS IN RESPONSE TO THE ATTITUDE, OPINION AND 
KNOWLEDGE QUESTIONS AMONG GROUPS OF PEOPLE WITH 
DIFFERENT CHARACTERISTICS 
9.0 Summary 

Of all the demographic characteristics which we examined, the one which was 
most closely related to people’s responses to the questions about aid to the 
developing countries was level of education. The longer people had been 
educated and the higher their qualifications the more favourable their attitudes 
towards aid tended to be. Few people who had been educated to the age of 
nineteen or over were opposed to the idea of Britain’s helping the poorer 
countries. As one might expect, interest in the problems of the developing 
countries and confidence and accuracy in answering the knowledge questions 
also tended to increase with length of education. 

The relationship between education and opinions about motives for 
giving aid was an interesting one. People who were highly educated, although 
they tended to have more favourable attitudes towards aid than the less well 
educated, showed greater discrimination among the various possible reasons 
for giving aid. They were not, like supporters of aid generally, inclined to 
accept any reason as a good reason but were less likely than the less well 
educated to approve of self-interested motives, emphasising moral obligation 
and the importance of aid for mankind as a whole. 

The well educated tended to be less critical of aid generally than the less 
well educated but they gave more relative weight to some criticisms, notably 
the criticism that there is not enough co-operation among donor countries. 

The most striking difference between men and women was that men were 
usually more confident in answering the knowledge questions than women, 
even when men and women of similar educational levels were compared. Men 
were also more likely to give accurate answers to some of the knowledge 
questions. Overall support for aid did not vary very much between the sexes 
although men tended to express more extreme attitudes than women. There 
was not much difference in the degree of interest which they showed in the 
problems of the developing countries. 

There was some tendency for men to take a rather more self-interested 
view of aid than women although this was not a clear and consistent difference. 
Men were more inclined than women to agree with most of the criticisms of 
aid which were presented to informants. 

Responses were not usually clearly related to age. Overall, attitudes did 
not vary very much with age. But although young people as a whole were no 
more likely to support British aid than older people, the small group of people 
who consistently expressed very favourable attitudes included a disproportion- 
ately large number of under-35s. People in the oldest age group were more 
likely than younger people to approve of self-interested motives for giving aid 
and to think that the distribution of British aid should be decided by Britain’s 
own interests. They also tended to be more critical of aid than younger people. 

Interest in politics, as measured by informants’ self-ratings on a five-point 
scale, was related to strength of feelings about aid rather than to favourability, 
although people with favourable attitudes tended to give themselves higher 
ratings for interest than people with unfavourable attitudes. Attitudes towards 
aid were closely related to beliefs about whether life in general ‘was better in 
the past’ or ‘would be better in the future’. The more favourable people’s 
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attitudes the more ‘forward-looking’ their ratings tended to be. This suggests 
that support for aid tends to be based upon a hopeful rather than a fearful 
outlook. 

We found a close relationship between attitudes towards aid and opinions 
about race and immigration. People who were in favour of aid tended also to 
be more in favour of racial equality and less in favour of strict immigration 
laws than opponents of aid. 

9.1 Variations among people with different levels of education 

Level of education seems to be more closely related to people’s responses than 
any of the other demographic characteristics which we examined. 

We asked people both about the age at which they completed their full-time 
education and about the qualifications they obtained. Although these two 
methods of classifying people obviously do not coincide exactly they tend to 
overlap to a large extent in the way in which they sort people and analyses based 
upon either method lead to the same general conclusions about the relationship 
between education and what people know and think about overseas aid. Age on 
completing full-time education has the advantage that it provides a simple 
continuous scale on which each individual can be placed easily and unambiguously 
whereas qualifications do not fall so neatly into a hierarchy. This method of 
classification is therefore more appropriate if we want to demonstrate trends 
clearly and most of the analyses shown below are based upon it. 

Table 9.01 shows this analysis of answers to the questions about attitudes 
towards British aid and opinions about government expenditure on aid. 

TABLE 9.01 

Attitudes towards British aid and opinions about government expenditure 
on aid analysed by age on completing full-time education 


Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries?’ 



Total 

Age on completing full-time education: 

15 or under 16 17 or 18 19 or over No answer 

Total 

2297 

1766 

236 

134 

153 

8 

Attitude towards Britain's 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

helping 

Strongly in favour 

19 

16 

20 

25 

40 

2 

3 

In favour on the whole 

43 

41 

50 

51 

46 

Don’t feel strongly 

9 

10 

8 

1 

14 



Against it on the whole 

19 

21 

15 


— 

Strongly against it 

10 

11 

7 

8 



No answer 

* 

* 

— 

— 

— 


Opinion about expenditure 
on aid 

They shouldn’t be spending 
anything at all 

10 

in 

7 1 

51 

S 1 

1 

They should spend less than 
they are 

31 

r 3 

32 J 

f 37 
30 J 

25 J 

V27 

21 J 

2 

They are spending about 
the right amount 

32 

31 

35 

41 

34 

1 

They should spend more 
than they are 

10 

9 

11 

10 

21 

— 

It depends upon what we 
can afford 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

— 

Other answers 

* 

* 

■ — 

15 

— 

— 

Don’t know 

13 

12 

13 




ao— c 


=less than 0-5% 
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There is a very clear trend towards more favourable attitudes the longer the 
informant had been educated and a sharp increase in favourable attitudes among 
people educated to the age of nineteen or over. The same trend can be seen in 
Table 9.02 which shows the proportions of people with different levels of 
education who gave consistently favourable and unfavourable responses. 


TABLE 9.02 

Consistently expressed attitudes towards British aid 
analysed by age on completing full-time education and qualifications 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not ?’ 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the British government ought to be spending 
at the moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 


Age on completing full-time education: 



Total 

15 or under 16 

17 or 18 19 or over 

No answer 

Total 

2297 

1766 

236 

134 153 

8 


% 

% 

% 


/ 0 

% 

No. 

Attitude group 
Extremely 








favourable 

6 

38 } 43 

49 > 56 55 

» 

>69 

— 

Favourable 

41 

3 

Neutral 

4 

5 

4 

1 

1 




Unfavourable 

Extremely 

18 

19 

16 

10 

5 


— 

unfavourable 

5 

5 

2 

4 

3 


— 

Inconsistent 

27 

28 

22 

24 

22 


5 





Highest qualification: 





Degree 

A-level 

O-level 

Full 





or pro- 

or 

or 

apprentice- 




Total 

fessional 

equivalent 

equivalent 

ship 

Others 

None 

Total 

2297 

155 

55 

331 

132 

99 

1525 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Attitude group 
Extremely 
favourable 
Favourable 

6 

41 

53} 70 

si}' 63 

59 

52 /* >y 

i } 47 

36} 40 

37 } 42 

Neutral 

4 

1 

4 

2 

4 

4 

5 

Unfavourable 

Extremely 

18 

5 

9 

12 

20 

14 

20 

unfavourable 

5 

3 

2 

5 

5 

6 . 

5 

Inconsistent 

27 

21 

22 

22 

25 

36 

28 


Table 9.03 shows a close relationship between education and interest in the 
developing countries as measured both by spontaneous mention of their problems 
and by claims to have thought about these problems previously. 
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TABLE 9.03 

Spontaneous mention of the problems of the poorer countries 
and previous thought about them analysed by age on completing full-time education 

Q. 1 ‘Thinking about the things that are going on in the world these days, 
what are the problems you think need tackling most urgently?’ 

Q. 25a ‘Have you thought much about the problems of the poorer countries 
before or not? Have you thought a lot about them, thought about them 
a little or never really thought about them at all ?’ 


Total 


Proportion who 
Mentioned the problems 
spontaneously 
Did not mention them 
spontaneously 
Had thought a lot about 
them 

Had thought quite a lot 
about them 

Had thought about them a 
little 

Had never really thought 
about them at all 


Age on completing full-time education: 


Total 

15 or under 

16 

17 or 18 

19 or over 

No answer 

2297 

1766 

236 

134 

153 

8 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

42 

36 

55 

63 

66 

1 

58 

64 

45 

37 

34 

7 

14 

HP 

14 1 

191 

221 

1 

>-39 

Us 

|-58 

>64 


29 

25 J 

39 J 

39 J 

42 J 

3 

45 

47 

40 

37 

34 

2 

12 

14 ' 

6 

6 

2 

2 


As one might expect, level of education was also related to answers to the 
knowledge questions. The longer an informant had been educated the higher his 
‘confidence score’ tended to be. 


TABLE 9.04 

Confidence in answering the knowledge questions 
analysed by age on completing full-time education 

Q. 9b-Q. 14b ‘How sure do you feel about t hat?’ 

Age on completing full-time education: 



Total 

15 or under 

16 

17 or 18 

19 or over 

No answer 

Total 

2297 

1766 

% 

236 

134 

% 

153 

% 

8 

No. 

Confidence score 
16 or over 
13-15 
9-12 

8 or under 

13 

25 

41 

21 

13 

25 

40 

23 

14 

25 

48 

13 

13 

28 

43 

16 

19 

29 

38 

14 

1 

2 

2 

3 


Predictably, people who had had a longer period of education were generally 
more likely than those who had left school at an early age to get the answers to 
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the knowledge questions right. We have already pointed out that the most 
accurate answer to Q. 13a happened to be the mid-point of the list of suggested 
answers, the one chosen most frequently by people who were just guessing. This 
explains why answers to this question do not follow the usual pattern. 

TABLE 9.05 


Accuracy in answering the knowledge questions 
analysed by age on completing full-time education 


Q. 9a, Q. 10a, Q. 11a, Q. 12a, Q. 13a, Q. 
to 8.06. 

14a are given in full in Tables 8.01 


Total 

Age on completing full-time education: 

15 or under 16 17 or 18 19 or over No answer 

Total 

2297 

1766 

236 

134 

153 

8 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


‘ Accurate' answers 
Q. 9a The gap between rich 
and poor countries is 
getting wider 

35 

34 

38 

36 

42 

3 

Q. 10a The standard of 
living in this country is 
higher than it was ten 
years ago 

80 

79 

84 

84 

87 

3 

Q. 11a Between half and 
three-quarters of the 
world’s population is 
inadequately fed 

35 

32 

43 

48 

56 

2 

Q. 12a The government 
gives a lot more help than 
voluntary organisations 

28 

25 

35 

36 

42 


Q. 13a About half of 
British aid is in the form of 
grants and half in the 
form of loans 

31 

31 

27 

36 

31 

1 

Q. 14a The British 
government is spending 
£200m. this year on aid 

9 

8 

11 

11 

14 

2 


Table 9.06 shows the extent to which different motives for aid were accepted 
as ‘very good’ by informants educated to different ages. With most of the 
motives which we considered there was a fairly clear relationship between 
opinions and education, approval of the motive either increasing or decreasing 
with length of education. The longer informants had been educated the more 
likely they were to accept the ‘unselfish’ arguments that the developing countries 
need help and that we are in a position to give it by virtue of our greater technical 
knowledge. On the other hand, the longer people had been educated the less 
likely they were to approve of self-interested motives. Arguments based upon the 
possible effects of aid on immigration, the idea that poverty breeds violence, 
Britain’s trading interests, the effects on Commonwealth solidarity and the 
advantages in terms of support and prestige were all accepted more frequently 
by people who had left school at an early age than by those who had been educa- 
ted longer. 
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TABLE 9.06 

Opinions about motives for aid analysed by age on completing full-time education 


Q. 17 ‘I am going to read out some things which could be reasons for helping 
the poorer countries. Will you please tell me whether you think they are 
good reasons or not?’ 

(SHOW PROMPT CARD). 


Age on completing full-time education: 



Total 

15 or under 

16 

17 or 18 

19 or over 

No answer 

♦Total 

2253 

1745 

227 

129 

145 

7 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

Reasons thought to be very 







good reasons 
They are poor and need 
help 

We have more technical 

47 

44 

51 

57 

68 

5 




know-how than they 
have 

Fewer people will want to 

46 

44 

50 

54 

57 

5 

come here as immigrants 
if we help them 

38 

39 

39 

33 

17 

4 

Poverty breeds violence 
Widespread famine in the 

36 

36 

36 




poorer countries would 


33 

35 

31 

38 


affect the whole world 

34 


We depend upon them for 

32 

34 

28 

29 

19 


raw materials 

We want them to buy more 



29 

20 

17 

14 

goods from us 

26 


It helps to keep the 


29 

18 

19 

12 


Commonwealth together 
We have a responsibility 

26 






towards countries which 
used to be part of the 
British Empire 

24 

24 

24 

22 

23 

_ 

The countries will be 







grateful and give us 

13 

15 


7 



support 


g 





helping 

10 

12 

4 

4 

6 



* Forty-four informants who were judged to be foreign or coloured were not asked Q. 17 
because one of the reasons referred to immigration. 


In Section 5.1 we saw that people who were in favour of aid tended by and 
large to show greater approval of any motive for giving it than people who were 
against it, although opponents of aid tended to place greater relative emphasis 
on certain motives than supporters. But, although well educated people were 
much more likely to be in favour of aid than the less well educated, they showed 
greater discrimination between ‘selfish’ and unselfish motives. This is illustrated 
clearly in Figure 9.01. 
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Fig. 9.01. Opinions about motives for aid among people educated beyond the age of 18 and 
people educated only to the minimum school-leaving age 

Qn. 17. / am going to read out some things which could be reasons for helping the poorer countries. Witt you 
please tell me whether you think they are good reasons or not?" (SHOW PROMPT CARD) 


EDUCATED TO’ THE AGE OF 19 OR OVER 


World-wide effects 
Raw materials 
Markets 


EDUCATED TO THE AGE OF 14 OR 15 ONLY 
Poverty 
Know-how 
Immigration 
Violence 
World-wide effects 
Row materials 
Markets 
Commonwealth 
Responsibility to ex-colonies 
Gratitude and support 
Prestige 



| A : very good reason 
] Quite a good reason 


I I Not c good r( 


* 44 informants who were judged to be foreign or coloured were not asked Qn. 17 because one of the reasons 
referred to immigration. 

Note: The order in which the items were presented was rotated. 


Opinions about motives for aid are, of course, likely to be associated with 
opinions about how aid should be distributed among the developing countries 
which need it. As we should expect, the more education people had had the 
greater emphasis they tended to place upon the needs of the countries concerned, 
the degree of poverty and the increase in population, and the less importance 
they tended to attach to the benefits which Britain might derive from aid. The 
well-educated also tended to give less emphasis to the use made of aid in the past 
as a criterion of where aid should be placed at present (see Table 9.07). 

Better educated informants were less likely to be in favour of tied aid than 
the less well educated. ‘Strong’ support for tied aid declined from 21% of people 
who left school at 15 or under to only 8% of those educated to the age of 19 
or over. 

Table 9.08 gives an analysis by length of education of opinions about the 
relative urgency of different needs of the developing countries. 
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TABLE 9.07 

Opinions about the factors which should qualify 
a country to receive aid analysed by age on completing full-time education 


Q. 21 ‘We cannot always give help to all the poor countries that would like it 
and may have to choose to help some rather than others. I am going to 
read out some things which might affect whether or not we give help to a 
particular country (SHOW PROMPT CARD). How do you feel about 
Britain’s helping a country ?’ 


Age on completing full-time education: 


Countries it was thought 
should definitely be 
helped 

Has made good use of 
money received in the past 
In which there is a very 
great deal of poverty 
Has a lot of land which 
could be farmed better 
From which we get raw 
materials 

Buys a lot of goods from us 
Seems grateful for what we 
give them 

Whose government is 
friendly towards Britain 
In which the population is 
increasing very rapidly 
Used to be part of the British 
Empire 


Total 

15 or under 

16 

17 or 18 

19 or over 

No answer 

2297 

1766 

236 

134 

153 

8 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

62 

62 

66 

66 

49 

5 

58 

56 

60 

63 

74 

6 

43 

43 

42 

48 

45 

4 

43 

45 

42 

41 

29 

3 

42 

45 

35 

32 

27 


37 

39 

31 

27 

20 

4 

33 

35 

28 

23 

25 

4 

30 

27 

34 

39 

49 

2 

24 

24 

21 

25 

27 

1 


Highly educated people were more likely than those who had left school at 
an early age to rate as ‘extremely urgent’ most of the needs which we considered. 
In particular they tended to attach greater importance to the need for food and 
improved agriculture and the need for education, both basic education and 
specialist training. 


The better educated people were the less critical of aid they tended to be in 
general. However, as Figure 9.02 shows, the highly educated tended to give more 
relative weight to certain criticisms, notably the lack of co-operation among 
donor countries, than the less well educated. 
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TABLE 9.08 

Opinions about which needs are extremely urgent 
analysed by age on completing full-time education 

Q. 18 ‘Conditions vary from one country to another, of course, but, thinking of 
the poorer countries as a whole, what are the things that you think need 
to be done most urgently in most of these countries?’ 


Age on completing full-time education: 



Total 

15 or under 

16 

17 or 18 

19 or over 

No answer 

Total 

2297 

1766 

236 

134 

153 

8 

Needs thought to be 
extremely urgent 
Feed people who are 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

starving 

64 

62 

72 

77 

74 

3 

Provide medical services 
Teach birth control and 

58 

57 

62 

58 

61 

3 

help people to use it 

58 

56 

66 

63 

63 

1 

Improve agriculture 
Give basic education to the 

44 

41 

50 

47 

58 

6 

mass of the people 
Give special training to 
people who can take over 

41 

39 

45 

41 

50 

4 

from our experts 

39 

38 

41 

39 

52 

4 

Set up industries 

28 

28 

25 

28 

29 

3 


Fig. 9.02. Reactions to critical statements among people educated beyond the age of 18 and 
among people educated only to the minimum school-leaving age 


On. 22 . "People are sometimes against the idea of giving help to the poorer countries or suggest ways in which it could 
be done better, t am going to read out some comments that different people have made and t'd tike you to 
tell me, for each, how far you agree with it or disagree with it." (SHOW PROMPT CARD) 


EDUCATED TO THE AGE OF 19 OR OVER 

Problems solved if rich helped mo/e 
Students should go home and help 
Britain can't offord to give away money 
Money wasted on administration 
Britain is doing more than her share 
There isn’t enough co-operation 
If helped too much, won’t stand on own feet 
Charities instead of taxes 
Money wasted through ineffiency 
Corrupt governments 
Encourage investment 
Rich countries want to get something out of them 


Total = 153 = 100% 



□ 


EDUCATED TO THE AGE OF 14 OR 15 ONLY 
Problems solved if rich helped more 
Students should go home and help 
Britain can’t offord to give away money 
Money wasted on administration 
Britoin is doing more than her share 
There isn’t enough co-operation 
If helped too much, won’t stand on own feet 
Charities instead' of taxes 
Money wasted through ineffiency 
Corrupt governments 
Encourage investment 
Rich countries want to gel something out of them 


Total = 1,766 = 100% 



k\\M Inclined to ogree 


Note: The order in which Ihe items 


presented was rotated. 
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Appendix III gives an analysis of the sample showing the inter-relationship 
of the main demographic variables. Tables 3 and 4 of that Appendix show that 
length of education and qualifications obtained are, as one would expect, closely 
related to income and occupation of the head of the household. Analyses based 
upon income and occupation of the head of the household do show any 
interesting relationships except those which can be accounted for by the fact that 
informants from higher income or professional and managerial households are 
more likely to be male than female and are more likely to have been well educated 
than those from lower income or non-professional households. 

Appendix III also shows that men are more likely to have been educated 
beyond the age of 18 than women and that women are more likely to be un- 
qualified. Younger people are more likely to have been well educated and to have 
obtained qualifications than older people. However, the differences in the 
responses of people with different levels of education are generally greater than 
differences produced by other demographic analyses and cannot be accounted 
for by the differences in demographic composition of the groups educated to 
different levels. 


9.2 Differences between men and women 

Table 9.09 gives an analysis by sex of informants attitudes towards British 
aid and opinions about government expenditure on aid. 

TABLE 9.09 

Attitudes towards British aid and opinions 
about government expenditure on aid analysed by the s ex of the informant 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 


Sex of informant: 


Attitude towards Britain's helping 
Strongly in favour 
In favour on the whole 
Don’t feel strongly 
Against it on the whole 
Strongly against it 
No answer 

Opinion about expenditure on aid 
They shouldn’t be spending anything at all 
They should spend less than they arc 
They are spending about the right 
amount 

They should spend more than they are 
It depends upon what we can afford 
Other answers 
Don’t know 


Total 

2297 


2l\ 
42 J 
7 
18 
12 


11 \-41 
30 J 


% 

u}™ 

11 

21 


32 

12 

4 



AO— C* 


* =less than 0-5%. 
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The differences between the attitudes of men and women shown in this table 
are not very great especially if we look at the total favourable and unfavourable 
responses without differentiating between stronger and weaker attitudes. Men 
were rather more inclined than women to express extreme attitudes, either 
favourable or unfavourable, and women rather more likely to be non-committal. 

This tendency is brought out more clearly in Table 9.10 which shows the 
proportions of men and women in the five groups selected for the consistency of 
their responses to the two questions analysed in Table 9.09 and in the remaining 
group with inconsistent attitudes. 


TABLE 9.10 

The composition in terms of sex of the five groups 
with consistent attitudes towards British aid 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not ?’ 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 


* Attitude group : 

Extremely Extremely 



Total 

favour- 

able 

Favour- 

able 

Neutral 

Unfavour- 

able 

unfavour- 

able 

Incon- 

sistent 

Total 

2297 

138 

943 

99 

402 

105 

610 

Sex 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

X 

Male 

50 

64 

50 

36 

50 

63 

47 

Female 

50 

36 

50 

64 

50 

37 

53 


* The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 


The sample as a whole contained equal numbers of men and women as did 
the ‘favourable’ and ‘unfavourable’ groups but the two extreme groups both 
contained almost two-thirds men to one-third women while the ‘neutral’ group 
had almost two-thirds women to one-third men. The group who gave inconsistent 
answers included rather more women than men. 

Appendix III shows that the male sample included a larger proportion of 
highly educated and qualified informants than the female sample and this could, 
of course, account for some of the differences in response between men and 
women. Table 9.11 shows answers to the attitude questions among men and 
women of different levels of education as measured by their highest qualifications. 
We are only able to show three levels of education as the numbers would be too 
small in the remaining cells but these three cover the entire range from the 
highest qualifications to no qualifications at all. 

This analysis shows that the tendency for men to express more extreme 
attitudes is not altogether consistent throughout the different levels of education. 
It also shows that both among men and among women the better educated tend 
to have more favourable attitudes than the less well educated, thus demonstrating 
that the relationship between education and attitudes is a fundamental one. 
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TABLE 9.11 


Attitudes towards British aid and opinions about government expenditure 
on aid among men and women with different qualifications 


Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 

Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 



Degree or professional 
Male Female 

Highest qualification: 

O-level or equivalent 
Male Female 

Male 

None 

Female 

Total 

105 

50 

189 

142 

625 

873 

Attitude towards 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Britain's helping 
Strongly in favour 

36 

36 

25 

20 

18 

14 

In favour on the whole 

49 

54 

48 

54 

39 

41 

Don’t feel strongly 

2 

2 

6 

6 

8 

12 

Against it on the whole 

6 

8 

14 

11 

21 

24 

Strongly against it 

8 

— 

6 

9 

14 

8 

No answer 

— 

— 

— 




Opinion about 
expenditure on aid 
They shouldn’t be 
spending anything at 
all 

6 

4 

8 

8 

13 

10 

They should spend less 
than they are 

22 

14 

28 

27 

32 

33 

They are spending about 
the right amount 

32 

36 

39 

43 

29 

31 

They should spend 
more than they are 

23 

22 

13 

7 

11 

8 

It depends upon what 
we can afford 

5 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Other answers 

1 

— 

— 

— 

* 

* 

Don’t know 

11 

22 

9 

11 

9 

16 


* =less than' 0-5%. 


There was little difference between men and women either in the amount of 
thought which they claimed to have given to the problems of the poorer countries 
or in the proportions who mentioned these problems spontaneously, at the 
beginning of the interview, as ‘needing tackling urgently’. 


As Table 9.12 shows, men showed much greater confidence than women on 
average in answering the knowledge questions and this was true regardless of 
their qualifications. 
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TABLE 9.12 

Confidence in answering the knowledge questions 
among men and women with different qualifications 

Q. 9b-Q. 14b ‘How sure do you feel about that?’ 


Highest qualification: 





Degree 

or 


or 





Total 

professional 

equivalent 

None 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1148 

1149 

105 

50 

189 

142 

625 

873 

Confidence score 
16 or over 

% 

21 

% 

6 

% 

23 

% 

10 

% 

20 

% 

% 

% 



20 

34 

22 

33 






44 

35 

42 





8 or under 

11 

30 

8 

26 

6 

18 

13 

33 


Table 9.13 shows that men were also more likely to give accurate answers to 
some of the knowledge questions. 


TABLE 9.13 

Accuracy in answering the knowledge questions 
among men and women with different qualifications 

Q. 9a, Q. 10a, Q. 11a, Q. 12a, Q. 13a, Q. 14a are given in full in Tables 8.01 
to 8.06. 

Highest qualification: 





Degree or 

O-level or 




Total 

professional 

equivalent 

None 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1148 

1149 

105 

50 

189 

142 

625 

873 

‘ Accurate ’ answers 

Q. 9a The gap between rich and poor 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

countries is getting wider 
Q. 12a The government gives a lot 

40 

30 

51 

42 

40 

30 

39 

29 

more help than voluntary 
organisations 

Q. 14a The British government is 

38 

18 

58 

18 

49 

23 

32 

17 

spending £200m. this year on aid 

12 

5 

17 

8 

17 

6 

10 

5 


Women were as likely as men to give ‘accurate’ estimates of the proportion 
of the world’s population which is inadequately fed when their level of education 
is taken into account. They were also just as likely to say that the standard of 
living in this country is higher than it was ten years ago. The question about the 
proportions of aid in the form of grants and loans is unlike the other knowledge 
questions, as we have seen, in that the ‘correct’ answer to this question was the 
one most likely to be chosen by guesswork. There was no difference between the 
answers given to it by men and women. 

There were some differences between men and women in the emphasis they 
placed upon different reasons for giving aid. These differences are shown in 
Table 9.14. 
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TABLE 9.14 

Opinions about motives for aid analysed by the sex of the informant 

Q. 17 ‘I am going to read out some things which could be reasons for helping 
the poorer countries. Will you please tell me whether you think they are 
good reasons or not?’ 

Sex of informant: 



Total 

Male 

Female 

*Total 

2253 

1120 

1133 

They are poor and need help 

% 

47 

% 

44 

% 

50 

A very good reason 

Quite a good reason 

37 



We have more technical know-how than they have 

46 

48 

43 

A very good reason 

Quite a good reason 

40 



Fewer people from those countries will want to come 
here as immigrants if we ftelp them to improve life in 
their own countries 
A very good reason 

38 

35 

40 

Quite a good reason 

31 



We want them to buy more goods from us 

26 

30 

22 

A very good reason 

Quite a good reason 

42 



It helps to keep the Commonwealth together 

26 

26 

27 

A very good reason 

Quite a good reason 

38 




* Forty-four informants who were judged to be foreign or coloured were not asked Q. 17 
because one of the reasons referred to immigration. 


Men tended to place more emphasis on Britain’s dependence upon the poorer 
countries for markets and on the fact that we have more technical ‘know-how’. 
Women gave rather more weight, on average, to the poverty of the developing 
countries, the possible effects of aid upon immigration and its value in keeping 
the Commonwealth together. These differences are clearly not to be accounted 
for simply in terms of levels of education. 

There were similar though rather smaller differences between men and women 
in the importance they attached to different criteria for choosing the countries 
we should help. Women were a little more inclined to think the needs of the 
country important while men tended to put more emphasis on trade benefits to 
Britain. This tendency for men to take a slightly more self-interested point of 
view was also apparent in their attitudes towards tied aid. Twenty-four per cent 
of men but only 15% of women were ‘strongly in favour’ of tying aid to the 
purchase of British goods. 

Overall men tended to agree with the criticisms of aid more frequently than 
women although women were rather more inclined to think that ‘we can’t afford 
it’ and that help should be given through charities rather than taken out of taxes. 
Table 9.15 shows that many of the criticisms were endorsed more frequently by 
men. Again, this clearly cannot be explained by differences in education or 
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qualifications for, as we saw in Figure 9.02, the better educated tended to be less 
critical generally than the less well-educated. 


TABLE 9.15 

Reactions to critical statements analysed by the sex of the informant 


Q. 22 ‘People are sometimes against the idea of giving help to the poorer 
countries or suggest ways in which it could be done better. I am going to 
read out some comments that different people have made and I’d like you 
to tell me, for each, how far you agree with it or disagree with it’. 


Total 

Sex of informant: 
Male Female 

Total 

2297 

1148 

1149 

Students from the poorer countries who study here 

% 

% 

% 

ought to be obliged to go home and help their own 
countries afterwards 
Agree completely 

52 

57 

46 

Inclined to agree 

Britain can't afford to give away money when we are 
having to borrow to keep ourselves going 
Agree completely 

31 

28 

34 

50 

48 

51 

Inclined to agree 

26 

24 

28 

There isn't enough co-operation among the different 
countries that give help to the poorer countries 
Agree completely 

33 

40 

27 

Inclined to agree 

43 

39 

46 

People ought to be able to give money freely through 
charities like Oxfam instead of having the money taken 
out of taxes 
Agree completely 

33 

30 

36 

Inclined to agree 

23 

20 

27 

A lot of the money given to these countries is wasted 
because the people are inefficient 
Agree completely 

29 

34 

24 

Inclined to agree 

44 

44 

45 

The governments of many of the poorer countries are 
corrupt and can't be trusted to spend the money 
properly 

Agree completely 

26 

31 

20 

Inclined to agree 

35 

37 

33 

The government does not do enough to encourage 
British businessmen to invest money in the poorer 
countries 
Agree completely 

15 

18 

12 

Inclined to agree 

30 

34 

26 

The richer countries only help the poorer countries if 
they think they can get something out of them 
Agree completely 

15 

19 

12 

Inclined to agree 

30 

32 

29 


9.3 Variations with age 

As Table 2 in Appendix III shows, there were considerable variations in the 
demographic composition of the six age groups into which the sample was 
broken down. Apart from the differences in the proportions of men and women 
in the oldest and youngest groups, which can probably be explained by differential 
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availability and willingness to be interviewed on this topic, these variations are 
largely in accordance with variations which exist in the population. We have 
already seen that answers to most of the questions we are considering are closely 
related to the informant’s level of education and, since this level tends to be 
higher the younger the informant is, the educational differences between younger 
and older people might well account for any variations in response among 
different age groups. The differences in the balance of men and women in the 
oldest and youngest groups is likely to complicate the picture further. Unfor- 
tunately, if we attempt an analysis by age within the different levels of education, 
even without looking at the two sexes separately, the number of informants in 
most cells is too small for us to draw any conclusions. In this section, therefore, 
we shall merely draw attention to any age differences which can be observed 
without attempting to assess how far these may be accounted for simply in terms 
of educational level. 

There was no clear relationship between age and answers to the individual 
attitude questions. What variations there were in the expressed attitudes of 
people in different age groups show most clearly in the age composition of the 
five groups with consistent attitudes towards British aid. 


TABLE 9.16 

The composition in terms of age 

of the five groups with consistent attitudes towards British aid 

Q. 8a ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries?’ 


Age group 

21-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-69 

Age not given 


Extremely 
favour- Favour- 
Total able able 


2297 

% 


t Attitude group: 

Extremely 
Unfavour- unfavour- 
Neutral able able 



t The selection of°these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 


There is quite a marked difference between the two extreme groups. The 
extremely favourable group includes a higher proportion of young people, a 
lower proportion of middle-aged people and a rather lower proportion of people 
in the oldest age groups than the extremely unfavourable group. However, these 
two extreme groups together account for only 11% of the sample and, as Table 
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9.17 shows, there was very little variation overall in the attitudes expressed by 
people in the three main age groups. 

TABLE 9.17 

Consistently expressed attitudes towards British aid 
analysed by the age of the informant 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poor countries or not ?’ 

Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the British government ought to be spending at 
the moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 


Age of informant: 



Total 

21-34 

35-54 

55-69 

Age not given 

Total 

2297 

686 

996 

612 

3 

* Attitude group 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

Extremely favourable 

6 

7 

6 

5 

1 

Favourable 

41 

39 

43 

40 

1 

Neutral 

4 

4 

5 

4 



Unfavourable 

18 

18 

17 

18 

. 

Extremely unfavourable 

5 

3 

5 

5 

— 

Inconsistent 

27 

28 

25 

28 

1 


* The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 


There are wider variations in the responses of people in different age groups 
to the two questions which we used as indicators of concern about the developing 
countries and interest in the subject. These can be seen in Table 9.18. 

TABLE 9.18 

Spontaneous mention of the problems of poorer countries 
and previous thought about them analysed by the age of the informant 

Q. 1 ‘Thinking about the things that are going on in the world these days, 
what are the problems you think need tackling most urgently ?’ 

Q. 25a ‘Have you thought much about the problems of the poorer countries 
before or not? Have you thought a lot about them, thought quite a lot 
about them, thought about them a little or never really thought about 
them at all?’ 


Age of informant: 



Total 

21-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-69 

Age not 

Total 

2297 

195 

491 

505 

491 

444 

168 

3 


% 

% 

% 

% 





Proportion who 
Mentioned the problems 









spontaneously 

42 

56 

47 






Did not mention them 
spontaneously 

58 

44 

53 

50 





Had thought a lot about 









them 

14 








Had thought quite a lot 
about them 

29 

Uo 

Uo 

f 42 

[•48 
32 J 

^-44 
26 / 

[44 
27 J 


Had thought about them 






a little 

45 

50 




43 



Had never really thought 








about them at all 

12 

10 

14 

12 

10 

13 

14 

— 
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People aged 55 and over were very much less likely than younger people to 
mention the problems of the developing countries spontaneously. This could be 
explained by the fact that young people are more likely to have been well 
educated. As we saw in Table 9.03, there was a very close relationship between 
answers to this question and length of education. 

On the other hand, young people were usually more modest than older 
people in their claims to have thought about the subject previously, although 
interest in this sense also tended to increase with length of education. 

Young people were also less likely to have high ‘confidence scores’ than their 
elders. But, as Table 9.19 shows, very low scores were also more frequent among 
older people. 

TABLE 9.19 

Degree of confidence in answering the knowledge questions 
analysed by the age of the informant 

Q. 9b-Q. 14b ‘How sure do you feel about that? 5 


Age of informant : 


Total 


Total 

2297 

21-24 

195 

25-34 

491 

35-44 

505 

45-54 

491 

55-64 

444 

65-69 

168 

Age not 
given 

3 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

* Confidence score 





13 

15 

15 

15 




13 

11 

11 

— 

13-15 


25 

24 

24 

25 

29 

25 

20 


9 12 


41 

51 

43 

44 

37 

36 

37 

— 

8 or under 


21 

14 

22 

18 

20 

24 

28 

1 


* The calculation of this score is explained in Section 8.9. 


There was no close relationship between the informant’s age and his accuracy 
in answering the knowledge questions although, as Table 9.20 shows, people in 
the oldest age groups were rather less likely to give accurate answers to some 
of the questions. It is interesting to note that although middle-aged people 
tended to be more confident than younger people, their answers were no more 
likely to be accurate. 


TABLE 9.20 

Accuracy in answering the knowledge questions 
analysed by the age of the informant 

Q. 9a, Q. 10a, Q. 11a, Q. 12a, Q. 13a, Q. 14a are given in full in Tables 8.01 
to 8.06. 


Age of informant: 



Total 

21-34 

35-54 

55-69 

Age not 
given 

Tota 

2297 

686 

996 

612 

3 


% 

% 

% 

. % 

No. 

‘ Accurate' answers 

Q. 9a The gap between rich and poor 
countries is getting wider 


37 

36 

31 

1 

Q. 10a The standard of living in this 
country is higher than it was ten years 
ago 

35 

80 

81 

78 

81 

3 

Q. 1 1 a Between half and three- 
quarters of the world’s population is 
inadequately fed 

35 

36 

37 

31 

1 

Q. 12a The government gives a lot 
more help than voluntary 
organisations 

28 

26 

30 

25 

2 

Q. 13a About half of British aid is in 
the form of grants and half in the 
form of loans 

31 

31 

31 

28 

2 

Q. 14a The British government is 
spending £200m. this year on aid 

9 

10 

9 

8 

1 


People in different age groups tended to have rather different opinions about 
motives for aid as can be seen in Table 9.21 which shows the proportions in each 
of the main age groups who thought each reason a ‘very good reason’. 
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TABLE 9.21 

Opinions about motives for aid analysed 
by the age of the informant 

Q. 17 ‘I am going to read out some things which could be reasons for helping 
the poorer countries. Will you please tell me whether you think they are 
good reasons or not?’ 

(SHOW PROMPT CARD). 


Total* 

Reasons thought to be very good 
reasons 

They are poor and need help 

We have more technical know-how 
than they have 

Fewer people will want to come here 
as immigrants if we help them 

Poverty breeds violence 

Widespread famine in the poorer 
countries would affect the whole 
world 

We depend upon them for raw 
materials 

We want them to buy more goods 
from us 

It helps to keep the Commonwealth 
together 

We have a responsibility towards 
countries which used to be part of the 
British Empire 

The countries will be grateful and give 
us support 

Other rich countries are helping 


Age of informant: 


Total 

21-34 

35-54 

55-69 

Age not 
given 

2253 

672 

973 

605 

3 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

47 

49 

48 

43 

2 

46 

44 

49 

42 

3 

38 

31 

39 

43 

1 

36 

29 

39 

37 

2 

34 

30 

36 

34 

3 

32 

30 

31 

36 

2 

26 

24 

24 

32 

2 

26 

19 

27 

34 

2 

24 

18 

26 

27 

2 

13 

11 

12 

18 

1 

10 

7 

10 

15 

— 


* Forty-four informants who were judged to be foreign or coloured were not asked Q. 
because one of the reasons referred to immigration. 
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People in the oldest group were generally most likely to accept the arguments 
from self-interest while younger people tended to place more emphasis on moral 
arguments and the interests of mankind as a whole. 

A rather similar pattern emerged in the opinions of people in different age 
groups about the criteria which should determine distribution of aid (see Table 
9.22). 
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TABLE 9.22 

Opinions about the factors which should qualify a country 
t0 receive aid analysed by the age of the informant 

Q. 21 We cannot always give help to all the poor countries that would like it 
and we may have to choose to help some rather than others. I am going to 
read out some things which might affect whether or not we give help to a 
particular country. (SHOW PROMPT CARD). How do you feel about 
Britain’s helping a country ?’ 


Age of informant: 


Countries it was thought should 
definitely be helped 
Has made good use of money 
received in the past 
In which there is a very great deal of 
poverty 

Has a lot of land which could be 
farmed better 

From which we get raw materials 
Buys a lot of goods from us 
Seems grateful for what we give them 
Whose government is friendly towards 
Britain 

In which the population is increasing 
very rapidly 

Used to be part of the British Empire 


Total 

21-34 

35-54 

2297 

% 

686 

% 

996 

% 

62 

55 

67 

58 

58 

60 

43 

37 

47 

43 

36 

45 

42 

32 

42 

37 

28 

39 

33 

22 

33 

30 

36 

30 

24 

16 

27 

group tended to attach 


55-69 

612 


61 

54 


45 

49 

55 

42 


21 

27 


Age not 
given 


could be done by giving aid and to give greater emphasis to Britain’s trading and 
political interests. 


This tendency was also shown in attitudes towards tied aid. The older the 
informant the more likely he was to approve of tied aid. Twenty-six per cent 
of people aged 65 to 69 were ‘strongly in favour’ of it as against only 13% of 
the under 25 year olds. 


As Table 9.23 shows, people in the oldest group were less likely than younger 
people to rate many of the needs of the developing countries as ‘extremely 
urgent’. 
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TABLE 9.23 

Opinions about which needs are extremely urgent 
analysed by the age of the informant 


Q. 18 ‘Conditions vary from one country to another, of course, but thinking of 
the poorer countries as a whole, what are the things that you think need 
to be done most urgently in most of these countries ?’ 





Age of informant: 



Total 

21-34 

35-54 

55-69 

Age not 
given 

Total 

2297 

686 

996 

612 

3 

Needs thought to be extremely urgent 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

Feed people who are starving 

64 

67 

66 

58 

3 

Provide medical services 

58 

62 

58 

54 

2 

Teach birth control 

58 

62 

59 

51 

2 

Improve agriculture 

44 

43 

44 

43 

3 

Give basic education 

41 

45 

41 

36 

— 

Give special training 

39 

41 

40 

36 

1 

Set-up industries 

28 

29 

28 

26 

1 


Older people also tended to agree with criticisms of aid more readily than 
younger people. Table 9.24 shows that for nearly all the criticisms presented to 
informants, complete agreement was most frequent among the group aged 
55 to 69. 
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TABLE 9.24 


Reactions to critical statements analysed by the age of the informant 


Q. 22 ‘People are sometimes against the idea of giving help to the poorer 
countries or suggest ways in which it could be done better. I am going to 
read out some comments that different people have made and I’d like you 
to tell me, for each, how far you agree with it or disagree with it?’. 


Age of informant: 



Total 

21-34 

35-54 

55-69 

Age not 
given 

Total 

2297 

686 

996 

612 

3 


% 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

Most of the problems in the poorer 
countries could be solved if the rich 
people in those countries helped their 
own people more 
Agree completely 

55 

52 

53 

62 


Inclined to agree 

32 

34 

34 

28 

2 

Students from the poorer countries who 
study here ought to be obliged to go 
home and help their own countries 
afterwards 
Agree completely 

52 

45 

52 

59 

1 

Inclined to agree 

31 

37 

30 

25 

1 

Britain can't afford to give away money 
when we are having to borrow to keep 
ourselves going 
Agree completely 

50 

49 

47 

56 


Inclined to agree 

26 

27 

27 

22 

1 

A lot of money is wasted on paper work 
before it ever gets there 
Agree completely 

40 

34 

40 

47 

2 

Inclined to agree 

35 

37 

37 

32 

— 

Britain is doing more than her fair share 
Agree completely 

34 

30 

32 

42 


Inclined to agree 

33 

32 

36 

29 

1 

If these countries get too much help they 
will never learn to stand on their own 
feet 

Agree completely 

33 

29 

31 

43 


Inclined to agree 

35 

36 

35 

34 

2 

A lot of money is wasted because the 
people are inefficient 
Agree completely 

29 

23 

30 

36 


Inclined to agree 

44 

43 

47 

41 

3 

The governments of many of the poorer 
countries are corrupt 
Agree completely 

26 

17 

26 

34 


Inclined to agree 

35 

30 

37 

36 

2 
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9.4 The relationship between attitudes towards British aid and characteristics 
measured by self-ratings 

Informants were asked to rate themselves for a number of characteristics by 
ticking a five-point scale. 

Table 9.25 shows the ratings for ‘interest in politics’ of the five groups with 
consistent attitudes towards British aid and the group with inconsistent attitudes. 


TABLE 9.25 

The composition in terms of expressed interest in politics 
of the five groups with consistent attitudes towards British aid 


Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 



Total 

Extremely 

favour- 

able 

Favour- 

able 

*Attitude 

Neutral 

group: 

Unfavor- 

able 

Extremely 

unfavour- 

able 

Incon- 

sistent 

Total 

2297 

138 

943 

99 

402 

105 

610 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Interest in 
politics 
Greatest 
interest 

17 

301 

18 1 

7 1 

15 l 

221 

14 1 

More than 


>49 

U 1 

>29 

>35 

>40 

>34 

‘average’ 

21 

W J 

23 J 

22 J 

20 J 

18 J 

20 J 

Mid-point of 
scale 

22 

13 

24 

17 

22 

20 

23 

Less than 
‘average’ 

15 

13\ 38 

16 1.35 


14\ 42 

is} 40 

M} 44 

Least interest 

25 

25 J 35 

19/" 

39 y i 

28 


* The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 


Although people in the extremely favourable group tend to rate themselves 
as more interested than those in the extremely unfavourable group, interest in 
politics is related to strength of attitudes rather than to degree of favourability. 
This contrasts with the relationship between attitudes and the more specific 
interest in the problems of the poorer countries. As we saw in Table 4.03, people 
with extremely unfavourable attitudes were even more likely than those with 
neutral attitudes to say that they had never really thought about these problems 
at all, whereas Table 9.24 shows this group as very much more interested in 
politics generally than the neutral group. 

Another characteristic which appears to be related to attitudes towards 
British aid is optimism about life in general as measured by a self-rating scale 
running from, ‘Think life will be better in the future than it was in the past’ to 
‘Think fife was better in the past than it will be in the future’. Table 9.26 shows 
the ratings of the attitude groups on this scale. 
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TABLE 9.26 

The composition in terms of general optimism 
of the five groups with consistent attitudes towards British aid 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 


*Attitude group: 

Extremely Extremely 



Total 

favour- 

able 

Favour- 

able 

Neutral 

Unfavour- 

able 

unfavour- 

able 

Incon- 

sistent 

Total 

2297 

138 

943 

99 

402 

105 

610 

Life better in the 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

future than in 
the past 
Most ‘forward 
looking’ 

43 

52 

43 

42 

34 

34 

40 

More ‘forward 
looking’ than 
average 

22 

17 

25 

24 

19 

19 

21 

Mid-point of 
scale 

23 

23 

22 

15 

28 

19 

23 

More ‘backward 
looking’ than 

6 

2 

5 

8 

7 

7 

7 

average 

Most ‘backward 
looking’ 

8 

6 

5 

10 

12 

21 

9 


* The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 


The association between favourable attitudes towards aid and belief that life 
will be better in the future appears quite clearly in this table. The relatively 
gloomy outlook of people with unfavourable attitudes tends to support the view 
that predictions of disaster are perhaps more likely to consolidate opposition to 
aid than to encourage support. 


9.5 The relationship between attitudes towards British aid and opinions about 
race and immigration 

During the early informal pilot interviews informants quite often digressed on 
to subjects which seemed to them relevant to the main topic of aid and the 
developing countries. A subject which was often brought up in this way was that 
of immigration and race and we therefore included a number of questions on 
this topic in the main questionnaire. 

Table 9.27 shows the reactions of people with consistently favourable and 
unfavourable attitudes towards British aid to three statements about race and 
immigration. 

People who were consistently in favour of aid were much more likely than 
those who were against it to accept the three statements, all of which implied 
that black and white people should be regarded as equal. 
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TABLE 9.27 

Reactions to statements about race and immigration 
analysed by consistent attitude groups 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 

Q. 2 ‘I am going to show you some statements which people have made about 

different subjects and I want you to tell me how far you agree or disagree 
with them’. 


f Attitude group: 

Extremely 



Total 

Extremely 

favourable Favourable 

Neutral 

Unfavour- 

able 

unfavour- 

Inconsistent 

♦Total 

2253 

133 

918 

98 

398 

104 

602 

Immigrants living in this 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

country should have the 
same rights and opportunities 
as people who were born here 








Agree completely 

28 

52 

36 

13 

17 

14 

21 

Inclined to agree 

25 

30 

29 

18 

19 

12 

26 

Neither agree nor disagree 

5 

1 

5 

12 

6 

3 

5 

Inclined to disagree 

22 

7 

10 

24 

30 

51 

25 

Disagree completely 

19 

11 

19 

31 

27 

20 

22 

Don’t understand 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 


Black people are just as 
intelligent as white people if 
they are given the same 
chances 







50 

Agree completely 

53 

74 

59 

50 

42 

38 

Inclined to agree 

28 

18 

28 

30 

33 

24 


Neither agree nor disagree 

4 

2 

4 

10 

5 

5 

4 

Inclined to disagree 

9 

2 

2 

7 

6 

12 


Disagree completely 

4 

4 

7 

3 

13 

19 

5 

Don’t understand 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

3 


Everyone should be allowed 
to live where they like in the 
world regardless of race or 
colour or where they were 
born 







36 

Agree completely 

36 

49 

41 

33 

25 

23 

Inclined to agree 

25 

24 

28 

24 

21 

14 


Neither agree nor disagree 

5 

3 

4 

13 

4 

7 

6 

Inclined to disagree 

20 

5 

10 

12 

23 

32 


Disagree completely 

14 

17 

16 

17 

26 

23 


Don’t understand 

1 

2 



1 




* Forty-four informants who were judged to be foreign or coloured were not asked Q. 2. 
t The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 
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Table 9.28 shows the responses of the same attitude groups to a question 
about the British immigration laws. 

TABLE 9.28 

Attitudes towards the British immigration laws 
analysed by consistent attitude groups 

Q. 28a ‘Some people think that the laws about which people can enter Britain 
are too strict and some people think that they are not strict enough. Do 
you think that our immigration laws are too strict, just about strict 
enough or not strict enough?’ IF TOO STRICT OR NOT STRICT 
ENOUGH ASK:— 

Q. 28b ‘Do you feel very strongly about this, fairly strongly, or not really very 
strongly ?’ 


t Attitude group : 

Extremely Extremely 



Total 

favour- 

able 

Favour- 

able 

Neutral 

Unfavour- 

able 

unfavour- 

able 

Incon- 

sistent 

{Total 

2253 

133 

918 

98 

398 

104 

602 

The laws are not 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

strict enough 
Feels very 
strongly 

40 

17 

28 

36 

61 

78 

45 

Feels fairly 
strongly 

23 

18 

24 

31 

22 

13 

23 

Doesn’t feel very 
strongly 

6 

7 

7 

3 

5 

3 

8 

The laws are just 
about strict 
enough 

26 

44 

36 

22 

9 

5 

20 

The laws are too 
strict 

Doesn’t feel very 
strongly 

1 


* 





Feels fairly 
strongly 

11 

7 

1 


1 


1 

Feels very 
strongly 

7 

3 

1 


* 


1 

Don’t know 

3 

4 

3 

8 

1 

2 

2 


* =less than 0-5%. 

t The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 

% Forty-four informants who were judged to be foreign or coloured were not asked Q. 28. 


Again this shows a close relationship between attitudes towards aid and 
opinions about immigration. 

It is of incidental interest that the attitudes which people express towards 
restrictions on immigration vary greatly with the wording of the' question. 
Whereas 61% of the total sample agreed or were inclined to agree with a general 
statement that people should be allowed to live wherever they like in the world 
and only 34% disagreed, 69% of the sample felt that the British immigration 
laws should be stricter and only 19% thought them too strict. We can see from 
this that it would be a mistake to regard questions in the form of statements with 
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which the informant is asked to agree or disagree as an accurate measure of 
public opinion about the topic. These questions are useful in that they help us to 
see the relationship between one set of attitudes and another but we should not 
suppose that ‘agreement’ with a statement presented during an interview neces- 
sarily implies that that statement is an exact expression of the informant’s 
opinion. 

We have shown, however, that there is a clear relationship between attitudes 
towards British aid and opinions about race and immigration. This does not 
necessarily mean that a change in public attitudes towards immigrants would be 
accompanied by a change in attitudes towards aid or vice versa. On the other 
hand, comments made during the pilot interviews do suggest that people often 
support their opinions about aid by arguments based upon their beliefs about 
immigrants from the developing countries and it is possible that an increase or 
decrease in racial tension within the country could affect attitudes towards the 
aid programme. 

We also asked people about their personal relations with coloured people and, 
as Table 9.29 shows, there is some relationship between the degree of friendship 
or acquaintance with coloured people and attitudes towards British aid. 


TABLE 9.29 

Consistently expressed attitudes towards British aid 
analysed by degree of personal acquaintance with coloured people 

Q. 8b ‘Do you t hink that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?* 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries?’ 

Q. 27a ‘Do you yourself know any coloured people by sight?’ IF YES, ASK: — 
Q. 27b ‘Do you know any coloured people to speak to?’ IF YES, ASK: — 

Q. 27c ‘Have you any personal friends who are coloured ?’ 


Number who : 


Do not 

Just know Just know know any 

Have coloured coloured coloured 



Total 

coloured 

friends 

people to 
speak to 

people by 
sight 

people by 
sight 

-(Total 

2253 

398 

790 

245 

820 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

* Attitude group 
Extremely favourable 

6 


H49 



Favourable 

41 

46 

43 p y 


36/ 


4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

Unfavourable 

18 

15 \l8 

18\ 2 3 

* 5 122 

si 23 

Extremely unfavourable 

5 

3 j 18 

5/ 


5 / 

Inconsistent 

27 

25 


26 



* The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05 . 
t Forty-four informants who were judged to be foreign or coloured were not asked Q. 27. 
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9.6 The relationship between attitudes towards British aid and opinions on 
other topics 

During the pilot interviews several other topics were raised fairly frequently and 
seemed, to some people at least, to have a bearing on the main subject of 
discussion. Statements on these topics were presented to informants for their 
agreement or disagreement. 

One of these statements, that ‘a lot of people expect to get too much for 
nothing these days’, was very widely accepted by all types of people but, as 
Table 9.30 shows, opponents of aid were more likely to agree with it than 
supporters. 

TABLE 9.30 

Reactions to the statement, 

‘A lot of people expect to get too much for nothing these days’, 
analysed by consistent attitude groups 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not ?’ 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 

Q. 2(1) ‘I am going to show you some statements which people have made about 
different subjects and I want you to tell me how far you agree or disagree 
with them’. 


*Attitude group: 




Extremely 




Extremely 




favour- 

Favour- 


Unfavour- 

unfavour- 

Incon- 


Total 

able 

able 

Neutral 

able 

able 

sistent 

fTotal 

2253 

133 

918 

98 

398 

104 

602 

‘A lot of people 
expect to get too 
much for 
nothing these 
days ’ 

Agree 

% 

% 



% 

% 

% 

completely 

67 

56 

65 

71 

69 

75 

68 

Inclined to agree 
Neither agree 

21 

28 

22 

22 

19 

17 

20 

nor disagree 
Inclined to 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

disagree 

Disagree 

5 

7 

7 

2 

4 

3 

5 

completely 

Don’t 

4 

5 

4 

3 

5 

2 

4 

understand 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 


* Tire selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 
f Forty-four informants who were judged to be foreign or coloured were not asked Q. 2. 


Another statement accepted more frequently by opponents of aid than by 
supporters was, ‘Britain should never have given up the Empire’. On the other 
hand, there was no very clear relationship between attitudes towards aid and 
reactions to the statement that ‘on the whole, Britain did more harm than good 
to the people of the colonies’. 
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TABLE 9.31 

Reactions to two statements about the British Empire 
analysed by consistent attitude groups 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 

Q.2(3) (10)‘I am going to show you some statements which people have made 
about different subjects and I want you to tell me how far you agree 
or disagree with them’. 


* Attitude group: 



Total 

Extremely 

favour- 

able 

Favour- 

able 

Neutral 

Unfavour- 

able 

Extremely 

unfavour- 

able 

Incon- 

sistent 

tTotal 

2253 

133 

918 

98 

398 

104 

602 

‘ Britain should 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

never have given 
up the Empire ’ 
Agree 
completely 

23 

15 

19 

23 

29 

38 

25 

Inclined to agree 

19 

12 

18 

14 

23 

14 

19 

Neither agree 
nor disagree 

10 

6 

10 

21 

9 

12 

11 

Inclined to 
disagree 

15 

11 

18 

13 

13 

10 

14 

Disagree 

completely 

23 

46 

26 

11 

15 

19 

20 

Don’t 

understand 

10 

10 

9 

16 

11 

8 

10 

‘On the whole, 
Britain did more 
harm than good 
to the people of 
the colonies’ 
Agree 
completely 

7 

9 

8 

6 

8 

15 

4 

Inclined to agree 

13 

23 

11 

8 

14 

17 


Neither agree 
nor disagree 

11 

6 

10 

19 

10 

10 

13 

Inclined to 
disagree 

25 

26 

27 

19 

24 

17 

23 

Disagree 

completely 

32 

29 

34 

27 

32 

33 

32 

Don’t 

understand 

12 

8 

11 

19 

13 

8 

14 


* The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 
t Forty-four informants who were judged to be foreign or coloured were not asked Q. 2. 


The statement that ‘all national governments should be abolished and 
replaced by one central World Government’ did not receive much support from 
the sample as a whole but people who had extremely favourable attitudes towards 
aid were much more likely to agree with it than other informants. 
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TABLE 9.32 

Reactions to the statement, 

‘All national governments should be abolished and replaced by one central World 
Government’, analysed by consistent attitude groups 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 
Q. 15a ‘How much do you think the government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries ?’ 

Q. 2(6) ‘I am going to show you some statements which people have made about 
different subjects and I want you to tell me how far you agree or disagree 
with them’. 


* Attitude group : 



Total 

favour- 

able 

Favour- 

able 

Neutral 

Unfavour- 

able 

unfavour- 

able 

Incon- 

sistent 

fTotal 

2253 

133 

918 

98 

398 

104 

602 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

‘All national 
governments 
should be 
abolished and 
replaced by one 
Central World 
Government ’ 
Agree 
completely 

8 

21 

8 

7 

8 

8 

7 

Inclined to agree 

10 

16 

11 

5 

9 

8 

9 

Neither agree 
nor disagree 

7 

2 

7 

11 

6 

7 


Inclined to 
disagree 

16 

19 

14 

20 

19 

11 

16 

Disagree 

completely 

50 

35 

53 

43 

49 

58 

33 

Don’t 

understand 

9 

8 

7 

13 

9 

10 

10 


* The selection of these groups is explained in the footnote to Table 4.05. 
t Forty-four informants who were judged to be foreign or coloured were not asked Q. 2. 
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PART 2 


THE RECALL SURVEY 


10 THE RECALL SUB-SAMPLE 

10.0 Summary 

The main purpose of the recall survey was to allow us to question a selected 
group of informants on certain aspects of overseas aid which were not covered 
at the main stage because of the difficulty of putting across to a general sample 
of the population concepts which pilot work showed to be unfamiliar to 
many people. 

The sub-sample selected for the recall interview consisted of every member 
of the original sample who both had a ‘confidence score’ of 13 or over and 
also claimed to have thought about the problems of the poorer countries at 
least ‘quite a lot’. One-fifth of the main sample fell into this sub-sample. 

Although interviews were achieved with only four-fifths of the selected 
sub-sample, the sample interviewed was identical with the selected sample in 
demographic composition. 

The recall sample included a much larger proportion of men than the 
original sample, a larger proportion of well educated people and a larger 
proportion of people from professional and high income households. 

Because of the relationship between the two selection criteria and attitudes 
to aid, which we demonstrated in Part 1, people in the recall sample tended to 
have much more favourable attitudes towards aid than those who were not 
selected, although the sub-sample included some opponents. 

People in the recall sample were also more likely than those who were not 
included to choose the answers which we are taking to be the most ‘accurate’ 
answers to the knowledge questions about aid and the developing countries. 
So, although the selection criteria were degree of confidence and interest in 
the problems of the poorer countries, the recall sub-sample in fact consisted of 
a group of people who on average were also more knowledgeable and more 
in favour of aid than the population as a whole. 

10.1 The demographic characteristics of the recall sub-sample 

As explained in Section 1.5, the sub-sample of people whom we attempted to 
interview a second time was selected by a combination of two criteria, their 
‘confidence scores’ and their answers to the question about how much they had 
thought about the problems of the poorer countries previously. They were the 
group of people who both claimed to have given at least ‘quite a lot’ of thought 
to the subject and also had confidence scores of 13 or over. One-fifth of the 
original sample fulfilled these conditions and interviews were actually conducted 
with four-fifths of the selected sub-sample. 

In this section we shall be examining the characteristics of the group of 
people who were re-interviewed and comparing them, on the one hand, with the 
sub-sample selected for the recall survey and, on the other hand, with the general 
sample of the adult population interviewed in the main survey. 

Table 10.01 shows the demographic characteristics of these three samples. 
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TABLE 10.01 

The demographic composition of the main sample, the sub-sample selected 
for recall and the sample interviewed for the recall survey 



Age 

21-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-69 

Age not given 


Sex 

Female 


Marital status 

Married 

Single 

Widowed/divorced/ 

separated 

Work 

Working full time 
Working part time 
Not working 


Inter- 

Selected viewed 
Main for for 

sample recall recall 


Inter- 
Selected viewed 
Main for for 

sample recall recall 


2291 480 399 


Total 2297 


399 


% % % 


8 

21 

22 

21 

19 

7 



Age on completing 
full-time education 

14 or under 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 or over 



50 65 66 

50 35 34 


82 83 82 

11 11 11 

7 6 7 


57 66 68 

10 7 6 

33 26 26 


Qualifications 

Degree or equivalent 3 

Professional qualification 2 

Teaching certificate 2 

Nursing qualification 1 

HNDorHNC 1 

A level or equivalent 4 

O level or equivalent 1 2 

ONDorONC 1 

RSA/City & Guilds/ Forces 
Education Certificate 9 

Full apprenticeship 8 

Other qualifications 8 

None 65 


4 

3 

1 

3 



4 

3 

1 

3 

7 

19 

2 

13 

9 

12 

53 


Income of head of 
household 
Up to £7/10 p.w. 

Over £7/10 to £10 pw 
Over £10 to £12/10 pw 
Over £12/10 to £15 pw 
Over £15 to £20 pw. 
Over £20 to £25 pw 
Over £25 to £30 pw. 
Over £30 pw. 

Income not given 


t Occupation category of 
head of household 
Higher managerial and 
professional 
Lower managerial 
White collar 
Skilled manual 
Unskilled manual 
Residual group 


* =less than 0-5 %. 



9 

11 

9 


9 


23 

34 

19 

7 


7 

5 

4 



5 



7 

4 

4 


24 

19 

11 

18 

5 


Standard region 

Northern _ 6 

Yorkshire and Humberside 9 

Northwestern 12 

Midlands & East Anglia 18 

Greater London & South 
East 33 

South West & Wales 13 

Scotland 10 


5 

10 

10 

14 



5 

9 

10 
13 


38 

13 

11 


Type of area 
Conurbation 
Urban 
Rural 


30 32 33 

46 48 47 

23 20 20 



+ Made up of The Registrar General’s socio-economic 
groups, described in greater detail in Appendix Hlf. 


The sample of people actually interviewed for the recall survey was almost 
identical in demographic characteristics with the total sub-sample selected for 
interviewing and we may assume that it is truly representative of this group 
of people. 

As we should expect, the composition of the recall sample differed in many 
respects from that of the main sample. It included a much larger proportion of 
men and, consequently, a larger proportion of people working full-time. A larger 
proportion of the recall sample came from households in which the head had a 
professional or higher managerial occupation and was in the highest income 
group. It also contained a larger proportion of people educated beyond the 
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minimum school leaving age and a smaller proportion of people with no educa- 
tional qualifications. Nevertheless, even in the recall sample about half of the 
informants came from households in which the head was a manual worker, over 
two-thirds had left school at the age of fifteen or under and over half had no 
educational qualifications. So although the recall sample over-represented the 
better educated and the higher income groups it was by no means restricted to an 
elite minority. 

10,2 Attitudes of people interviewed for the recall survey towards aid to the 
developing countries 

Attitudes towards aid was not used as a criterion for selecting the recall sample 
but, as we have seen, the two criteria which were used were both related to 
attitudes. People who were, in favour of aid tended to have higher confidence 
scores and to say that they had given more thought to the problems of the poorer 
countries than those who were opposed to aid. Table 10.02 shows that people 
interviewed for the recall survey tended to have much more favourable attitudes 
than the main sample as a whole. 

TABLE 10.02 

Attitudes of the main sample and the recall sample 
towards the basic idea of aid and towards British aid 


Q. 8a ‘Do you think that the richer countries of the world ought to help the 
poorer countries or not?’ 

Q. 8b ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not? 5. 


Total 

Main sample 
2297 

Recall sample 
399 

Attitude towards the richer countries' helping 

% 

% 

56 

Strongly in favour 

36 

In favour on the whole 

45 

34 

Don’t feel strongly 

10 

4 

Against it on the whole 

7 

4 

Strongly against it 

2 

3 

No answer 

* 


Attitude towards Britain's helping 

Strongly in favour 

19 

34 

In favour on the whole 

43 

41 

Don’t feel strongly 

9 

4 

Against it on the whole 

19 


Strongly against it 

10 

8 

No answer 

* 



* = less than 0-5 %. 


This must be borne in mind, of course, when we assess the results of the 
recall survey. We did not set out to exclude people with unfavourable attitudes, 
only to avoid attempting a second interview with people who would not be 
interested in co-operating or unable to understand the questions, but the sample 
we re-interviewed included only 81 people who said at the main interview that 
they were against British aid. This is a rather small number on which to base any 
conclusions about ‘confident’ and ‘interested’ opponents. 


AO— D 
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10.3 Accuracy in answering the knowledge questions among people interviewed 
for the recall survey 

The recall sample was selected for confidence in answering the knowledge 
questions rather than for the accuracy of the answers given but, as we saw in 
Section 8, people who were sure of their answers were, on the whole, more likely 
to choose the answers which we are taking to be the most ‘accurate’ than people 
who were less confident. Table 10.03 shows that the recall sample tended to be 
better informed than the main sample as a whole about aid and the developing 
countries although they were no more likely to give the correct answer to the 
question about the standard of living in Britain. 

TABLE 10.03 

Accuracy in answering the knowledge questions 
among the main sample and the recall sample 

Q. 9a, Q. 10a, Q. 1 la, Q. 12a, Q. 13a, Q. 14a are given in full in Tables 8.01 to 8.06. 


Total 

Main sample 
2297 

Recall sample 
399 

4 Accurate ’ answers 

% 

% 

Q. 9a The gap between rich and poor countries 
is getting wider 

35 

50 

Q. 10a The standard of living in this country is 
higher than it was ten years ago 

80 

79 

Q. 1 la Between half and three-quarters of the 
world’s population is inadequately fed 

35 

46 

Q. 12a The government gives a lot more help than 
voluntary organisations 

28 

44 

Q. 13a About half of British aid is in the form of 
grants and half in the form of loans 

31 

38 

Q. 14a The British government is spending £200m. 
this year on aid 

9 

17 


11 CHANGES IN RESPONSE TO THE ATTITUDE AND KNOWLEDGE 
QUESTIONS ASKED AT BOTH THE MAIN AND THE RECALL 
INTERVIEWS 

11.0 Summary 

Although this was secondary to the main purpose of the recall survey, we 
took the opportunity of repeating a few questions which had been asked at the 
main interview. 

At the recall interview people tended to express more favourable attitudes 
towards aid than they had at the main interview. The experiment carried out 
during the main interview, and described in Appendix la, showed that 
expressed attitudes towards British aid can be influenced by the way in which 
aid is described and this suggests that the attitudes themselves are probably 
not very stable, and may be susceptible to many different kinds of influence. 
In particular, it seems quite likely that the fact of being interviewed on this 
subject at some length, and given publicity material by the interviewer, may 
have brought about some change in attitudes. We have no way of knowing 
how far the change in responses may indicate an actual increase in support for 
aid during the period between the two interviews among the population 
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represented by this sub-sample. The main external influence on attitudes which 
people were aware of was the war in Biafra which was very much in the news 
at the time. 

There was some increase in ‘accuracy’ in the answers given to the know- 
ledge questions which were repeated. The largest increase was in the pro- 
portion of correct estimates of the amount of money spent on official British 
aid but this can be explained by the fact that the amount was mentioned in one 
of the questions asked at the end of the first interview. 

There was no relationship between changes in answers to the knowledge 
questions and changes in answers to the attitude questions. 


11.1 The repetition of questions as a measure of change 

In the recall questionnaire we repeated a number of questions which had been 
asked at the main interview, three of the ‘knowledge’ questions and three of the 
attitude questions. 

Our main reason for repeating the attitude questions was that it would give ; 
us some idea of the stability of people’s attitudes. It was already clear from the 
experiment carried out during the main interview, which is described in Appendix 
la, that the attitudes which people expressed towards British aid were not very 
stable and could be influenced by the wording of the question. By repeating the 
questions in exactly the same form at the second interview we could find out 
how far the responses of the people in the recall sample were susceptible to. 
other influences. 

Unfortunately, we cannot assume that any changes in responses to the 
attitude questions were the result of external events which occurred between the 
two interviews. Changes in attitude might have occurred as a result of the 
interview itself, which induced informants to pay close attention for over an hour 
to a subject which they may not have thought about very much before. Admittedly, 
the people in the recall sample all claimed to have given quite a lot of thought 
to the subject previously but the fact remains that the experience of being 
interviewed and the publicity material left with informants at the first interview 
may have influenced them more than any external events. 

By repeating the knowledge questions we hoped to get an indication of 
whether or not people had learnt any more about the subject since the first time 
they were asked the questions. It seemed quite likely that after the first interview 
some people would make a point of finding out the answers to the knowledge 
questions and it was of some interest to see whether the answers given at the 
second interview were significantly more ‘accurate’ than those given at the first. 
In addition, we wanted to find out whether any changes in answers to the 
knowledge questions were associated with changes in attitudes. 


11.2 Changes in answers to the attitude questions 

Table 11.01 shows that people did in fact tend to express more favourable 
attitudes towards aid at the second interview than at the first. 
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TABLE 11.01 

Differences in responses to the attitude 
and opinion questions at the main interview and the recall interview 

Q. 8a (Main) Q. la (Recall) Do you think that the richer countries of the world 
ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 

Q. 8b (Main) Q. lb (Recall) ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer 
countries or not?’ 

Q. 15a (Main) Q. 2a (Recall) ‘How much do you think the government ought to 
be spending at the moment on helping the poorer 
countries ?’ 


Total=399=100% 



Answers at 

Answers at 


main interview 

recall interview 

os 

Attitude towards the richer countries' helping 
Strongly in favour 

% 

56 

/o 

62 

In favour on the whole 

34 

31 

Don’t feel strongly 

4 

3 

Against it on the whole 

4 

3 

Strongly against it 

Attitude towards Britain's helping 

'■ 3 

1 

Strongly in favour 

34 

44 

In favour on the whole 

41 

43 

Don’t feel strongly 

4 

3 

Against it on the whole 

12 

6 

Strongly against it 

8 

5 

Opinion about expenditure on aid 
They shouldn’t be spending anything at all 

8 

5 

They should spend less than they are 

26 

13 

They are spending about the right amount 

36 

46 

They should spend more than they are 

22 

29 

It depends upon what we can afford 

4 

5 

Other answers 

* 

* 

Don’t know 

5 

3 


* =less than 0*5% 


Table 1 1.02 summarises the changes in the responses of individual informants. 

TABLE 11.02 

Summary of changes in responses to the attitude and opinion questions 
between the main interview and the recall interview 

Q. 8a (Main) Q. la (Recall) ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer 
countries or not?’ 

Q. 1 5a (Main) Q. 2a (Recall) ‘How much do you think the government ought to 
be spending at the moment on helping the poorer 


countries?’ 


Total=399== 

100% 



Attitude towards 

Attitude towards 

Opinion about 


the richer 

Britain's 

expenditure 


countries' helping 

helping 

on aid 

Response at the recall interview 
More favourable 

26 

31 

32 

The same 

58 

56 

58 

Less favourable 

16 

13 

9 
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Besides asking the attitude questions again at the recall interview, we asked 
people directly whether their feelings about British aid had changed between the 
two interviews. Table . 11. 03 gives answers to this question analysed in terms of 
the actual changes in response to the question about attitudes towards British aid. 


TABLE 11.03 

Perceived changes in attitude towards British aid 
analysed by changes in actual responses to the question 

Q. 8b (Main) Q. lb (Recall) ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer 
countries or not?’ 

Q. 3a (Recall) ‘Are you now more in favour of Britain’s helping 

the poorer countries or less in favour of it or do 
you feel about the same way as you did when you 
were interviewed before ?’ 


Response to attitude question 




More 

The same 

Less 



favourable 

at both 

favourable 


Total 

at recall 

interviews 

at recall 

Total 

399 

123 

225 

51 

Proportion who said 

They were now more in favour 

% 

14 

% 

15 

% 

14 

% 

10 

They felt about the same as before 

82 

84 

80 

86 

They were now less in favour 

4 

1 

6 

4 


It is noticeable that only 18% of the sample said that their feelings had 
changed between the two interviews whereas Table 11.02 shows that 44% gave 
different answers to the question about attitudes towards British aid on the two 
occasions. Moreover, Table 11.03 shows that people whose responses had 
changed in fact were no more likely to say that their feelings had changed than 
those who gave the same response at the two interviews. The direct question asks 
about changes in attitude between the two interviews and it is possible that 
people whose feelings changed during and as a result of the first interview would 
not be aware of this as a change of attitude between the first and second 
interview. This could account for the lack of relationship between actual changes 
in response and answers to the direct question. However, we can offer no 
conclusive evidence on why or when the changes took place. 

As Table 11.04 shows, people whose responses were more favourable at the 
recall interview than at the main interview were more likely than other informants 
to say that they had learnt more about the subject between the two interviews. 
But we cannot assume that the change in their attitudes was brought about by 
what they had learnt rather than that the first interview, by arousing greater 
interest in the subject, had made them more receptive of new information. 
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TABLE 11.04 

Acquisition of new information about the subject 
between the two interviews analysed by changes in response to the attitude question 

Q. 8b (Main) Q. lb (Recall) ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer 
countries or not?’ 

Q. 7a (Recall) ‘Since we last talked to you, have you heard or 

read anything else about the poorer countries and 
what is being done to help them?’ 

Response to attitude question: 




More 

The same 

Less 



favourable 

at both 

favourable 


Total 

at recall 

interviews 

at recall 

Total 

399 

123 

225 

51 

Proportion who said 
They had learnt more 

% 

67 

% 

75 

% 

64 

% 

61 

They had not learnt more 

31 

24 

33 

39 

Don’t know 

2 

2 

2 

— 


The new information which people said they had acquired was mainly about 
conditions in Biafra. The main media mentioned were television and newspapers, 
television only slightly more frequently than newspapers. 

The small group of people who said that their feelings had changed between 
the two interviews were asked why they had changed. Publicity about the war in 
Biafra was again mentioned more frequently than any other factor as having 
brought about more favourable attitudes towards aid. A few people said that 
their opinions had been influenced by the pamphlets in the ‘British Aid Pack’ 
which interviewers left with all informants at the end of the first interview. 


11.3 Changes in answers to the knowledge questions 

Three knowledge questions asked at the main interview were repeated at the 
recall interview. Tables 11.05, 11.06 and 11.07 show the answers given by the 
recall sample on the two occasions. 

TABLE 11.05 

Changes in beliefs about the gap in wealth 
between the richer and poorer countries 

Q. 9a (Main) Q. 4a (Recall) ‘Would you say that the gap in wealth between the 
richer countries and the poorer countries is, on 
the whole, getting wider, getting narrower or 
remaining about the same?’ 


The gap is 

Getting wider 
Remaining the same 
Getting narrower 
Don’t know/no answer 


Total=399=100% 

Answers Answers 

at main interview at recall interview 

% % 

50 48 

17 27 

33 23 

* 2 


* =less than 0-5 %. 
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There was no increase in the proportion of people who said that the gap in 
wealth between the richer and poorer countries is getting wider although fewer 
people said at the recall interview that it is getting narrower. 


TABLE 11.06 

Changes in estimates of the extent of undernourishment in the world 


Q. 11a (Main) Q. 5a (Recall) ‘About what proportion of all the people in the 


world would you say get less food than they need 


to be quite healthy?’ 



Total=399=100% 



Answers 

Answers 


at main interview 

at recall interview 

Proportion 

More than three-quarters 

12 

% 

13 

Between half and three-quarters 

46 

53 

Between quarter and half 

34 

28 

Less than quarter 
Don’t know 

7 

1 

6 

1 


Rather more people said that between a half and three-quarters of the world’s 
population is inadequately fed at the recall interview and rather fewer gave 
lower estimates than that. 


TABLE 11.07 

Changes in estimates of what is spent on British aid 

Q. 14a (Main) Q. 6a (Recall) ‘How much do you think the British government 
is spending this year on helping the poorer 
countries ?’ 


Estimate 

Total=399=100% 

Answers 

at main interview 
% 

Answers 

at recall interview 
% 

Less than £50m. 

11 

6 

£50m. 

17 

16 

£100m. 

18 

15 

£200m. 

17 

31 

£300m. 

12 

18 

£400m. 

4 

3 

£500m. 

4 

3 

More than £500m. 

3 

3 

No idea 

15 

5 


There was quite a large increase in the number of people who gave the most 
accurate estimate, £200m., of the amount spent on official aid and fewer people 
failed to attempt an answer. At the recall interview people were less inclined to 
underestimate the amount and slightly more inclined to overestimate it. 

The relatively greater increase in accuracy in answers to the question about 
expenditure than in answers to the other two questions can be explained by the 
fact that interviewers actually told informants that the amount was about 
£200m. per year, as part of Q. 24a, towards the end of the main interview. 
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Cross-tabulations of the changes in answers to the knowledge questions and 
changes in answers to the attitude questions gave no evidence that attitude 
changes were related to acquisition of new information. 

12 RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ASKED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT 
THE RECALL INTERVIEW 

12.0 Summary 

The main purpose of the recall survey was to ask a selected group of people 
questions which proved at the pilot stage to be too difficult for many people to 
understand. The new topics introduced at the pilot interview were technical 
assistance, multilateral and bilateral aid and private investment in the 
developing countries. 

Few people were able to estimate accurately the proportion of British aid 
which is in the form of technical assistance, the proportions which are bilateral 
and multilateral, or the relative sizes of the contributions made to the develop- 
ing countries in official British aid and private British investment. 

The majority of people who were in favour of British aid thought that the 
developing countries are equally in need of capital and technical assistance, 
but the less favourable people’s attitudes towards aid the more likely they 
were to stress the need for technical assistance rather than capital. Very few 
people thought capital more necessary than technical assistance. 

On the whole, people tended to favour multilateral rather than bilateral 
aid and this preference was even greater among the small group of opponents 
of British aid than among supporters. Multilateral aid was usually regarded as 
more advantageous to the recipient countries whereas the main advantages of 
bilateral aid were thought to be to the donor countries. 

People who were in favour of British aid usually took the view that private 
investment could never take the, place of official aid, whereas opponents tended 
to think that it could. The more favourable people’s attitudes the more likely 
they were to agree that the purpose of aid should be to help the developing 
countries towards independence; the less favourable their attitudes the more 
likely they were to agree that the purpose should be to create conditions in the 
poorer countries which would encourage British investment. 

A large majority of the sample agreed that, in the long run, aid to the 
poorer countries will be beneficial to all trading countries in general but quite 
a large minority of the small group of opponents of British aid felt that it would 
be detrimental to British interests by creating more competitors. 

Only two-fifths of the total sample thought that the poorer countries of 
the world are getting richer and fewer than two-thirds thought that the richer 
countries are getting richer. Although supporters of aid were rather more 
likely than opponents to think that the poorer countries are getting poorer, 
the relationship between attitudes and beliefs about the prosperity of the 
poorer countries was not very close. There was a very much closer relationship 
between attitudes towards aid and beliefs about the prosperity of the richer 
countries, supporters being much more likely than opponents to think that the 
rich countries are getting richer. This brings added evidence that beliefs about 
our own economy strongly influence attitudes towards the aid programme. 
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12.1 Technical assistance 

For the sake of simplicity, technical assistance was described to informants as 
sending out experts and teachers from this country and training people from the 
poorer countries to become experts and teachers themselves’. This is not a very 
precise definition and if any thing gives a rather narrow impression of expenditures 
which would be classed as technical assistance. Nevertheless, as Table 12.01 
shows, informants tended very much to overestimate the proportion of British 
aid which is in the form of technical assistance. 

TABLE 12.01 

Estimates of the proportion of British aid 
which is in the form of technical assistance analysed by degree of confidence 

Q. 8a ‘How much of the money which the British government spends on helping 
the poorer countries do you think is spent in this way?’ (on technical 
assistance). 

Q. 8b ‘How sure do you feel about that?’ 


Degree of confidence: 





Fairly 

Not really 



Total 

Sure 

sure 

sure 

Not asked 

Total 

399 

65 

213 

101 

20 

Proportion spent on technical assistance 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

More than three-quarters 

6 





Between half and three-quarters 

29 





Between quarter and half 

48 

34 




Less than quarter 

13 

15 

13 



Don’t know 

5 

. . — 



100 


N.B. The answer underlined is taken as the most accurate. 


Over four-fifths of the sample estimated that a quarter or more of British aid 
is m this form, whereas, in fact, the proportion was approximately 15%. The 
small group who were ‘sure’ of their answers were even more likely to give very 
high estimates than those who were less confident. 

There were indications in the early pilot work that the idea of technical 
assistance is more acceptable, especially to people who have reservations about 
aid in general, than the idea of transferring money for other purposes. It was 
seen as a surer long-term investment. Table 12.02 confirms this. Very few people 
thought that the need for capital is greater than the need for expert training and 
the less favourable informants’ attitudes towards British aid in general the more 
likely they were to think technical assistance more important than capital. Since 
this sample included relatively few opponents of aid we might expect the pre- 
ference for technical assistance to be even stronger in the general population. 

12.2 Multilateral and bilateral aid 

The concepts of multilateral and bilateral aid were introduced as follows, 
‘Some of the help which the British government gives is in the form of con- 
tributions to international funds, like the United Nations funds, in which money 


AO— D* 
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TABLE 12.02 

Opinions about the relative importance to the developing countries of 
technical help and capital, analysed by attitudes towards British aid 

Q. lb ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 

Q. 9 ‘On the whole, which would you say the poorer countries are more in need 
of, capital to finance their economic development or help in acquiring 
expert knowledge and skills or do you think they need both equally?’ 

Attitude towards British aid: 





In favour 


Against it 



Strongly 

on the 

Don't feel strongly or 

Total 

Total 

in favour 

whole 

strongly 

on the whole 

399 

174 

170 

12 

43 

Proportion who said 

They are more in need of capital 

% 

2 

% 

3 

% 

1 

No. 

1 

% 

2 

They are more in need of technical help 

31 

25 

32 

4 

51 

They need both equally 

67 

72 

68 

7 

44 

Don’t know 

* 

— 

— 

— 

2 


* =less than 0-5%. 


from various countries is pooled together to help the poorer countries. On the 
other hand, some of it is help given separately by the British government direct 
to the governments of the poorer countries’. Informants were asked to estimate 
how much British aid is multilateral and how much bilateral. Table 12.03 shows 
that those who attempted an answer tended to overestimate the proportion of 
multilateral aid. Only 14% chose the estimate, ‘A lot more than half is given 
separately’, which must be taken as the most accurate answer. 

TABLE 12.03 

Estimates of how much British aid is multilateral 
and how much bilateral analysed by degree of confidence 

Q. 10a ‘How much of the help which the British government gives do you think 
is given separately to the countries concerned and how much do you 
think is pooled with that from other countries in international funds?’ 
(SHOW PROMPT CARD) 

Q. 10b ‘How sure do you feel about that?’ 

Degree of confidence: 



Total 

Sure 

Fairly 

sure 

Not 

really 


Total 

399 

49 

181 

85 

84 

Proportion who said 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

A lot more than half is given separately 
A little more than half is given 

14 

35 

17 

8 


separately 

19 

16 

24 

26 


It is about half and half 

29 

22 

38 

44 


A little more than half is pooled 

12 

16 

15 

13 



A lot more than half is pooled 

6 

10 

7 

9 


No idea at all 

21 






Don’t understand 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 


N.B. The answer underlined is taken as the most accurate. 
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Table 12.04 shows that informants tended to think that it is better to give aid 
multilaterally than bilaterally and that this tendency is even greater among 
people who are generally opposed to aid than among its supporters. 

TABLE 12.04 

Opinions about the relative merits of bilateral 
and multilateral aid an alysed by attitudes towards British aid 

Q. lb Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 

Q. 11a ‘On the whole, which way would you say is better, for the help to be 
given separately or for it to be pooled with that from other countries in 
international funds ?’ 


Attitude towards British aid: 


Against it 



Total 

Strongly on the feel or on the 

in favour whole strongly whole 

Total 

399 

174 170 12 43 

Proportion who thought 

% 

% % No. % 

Multilateral aid better 

55 

53 54 9 63 

37 34 3 30 

9 10 — 5 

2 2-2 

Bilateral aid better 

35 

Both have advantages/no preference 

9 

Don’t know 

2 


Informants were also asked what they felt to be the advantages of multilateral 
and bilateral aid. Their answers are given in Table 12.05 analysed according to 
which they thought preferable. 

A glance at the two lists of advantages in Table 12.05 shows that the 
advantages which multilateral aid is thought to have are chiefly advantages to 
the recipient countries or advantages to the world or to the developing countries 
as a whole, whereas many of the advantages of bilateral aid are advantages only 
to the donor country. Even where bilateral aid is thought to be more efficient in 
some respects it is usually with the implication that we know best and should 
retain control. 

As we saw in Table 12.04, this sample tended to be more in favour of multi- 
lateral aid than bilateral aid. However, it would be a mistake to assume that 
people in general tend to feel this way. During the pilot work we attempted to 
ask questions about this subject but found that it was very difficult to put across 
the concepts of multilateral and bilateral aid to a general sample of the population 
and that, in particular, multilateral aid was quite often confused with voluntary 
aid on the part of international organisations. Since many people are apparently 
unaware of the distinction between multilateral and bilateral aid we cannot 
suppose that they have any clear opinions on this subject. 


12.3 Private investment in the developing countries 

Informants were asked which amount they thought larger, the money invested 
privately in the developing countries by British businessmen or that spent by the 
government on aid to those countries. Table 12.06 shows that the more confident 
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TABLE 12.05 


Opinions about the advantages of multilateral aid 

and the advantages of bilateral aid analysed by which was thought preferable over all 

Q. 1 la ‘On the whole, which way would you say is better, for the help to be 

given separately or for it to be pooled with that from other countries 
in international funds ?’ 

Q. lib (i) ‘What are the (are there any) advantages when the help is given 
separately to the countries concerned ?’ 

Q. 1 lb (ii) ‘What are the (are there any) advantages when the help is pooled with 
that from other countries in international funds ?’ 


Total 

Advantages of bilateral aid 
We have more control over how it is used 
Administration is simpler/cheaper 
We have more control over where it goes 
Britain will get the credit 
It will help our trade 
It will lead to better relations. with the 
recipient countries 

Each country has its own special skills to 
offer 

Other material advantages to Britain apart 
from trade 

We have had experience of those countries 
in the past 

We can influence them politically 
Other advantages 
It has no advantages 
Don’t know 

Advantages of multilateral aid 
The more money available the better it can 
be used 

There will be a greater variety of skills/types 
of help 

Decisions on the use of aid will be better/ 
more independent 
The distribution of aid will be fairer 
It is better politically for donors to be 
anonymous 

Countries will give more overall if 
contributing to a common fund 
Administration will be more efficient 
There will be less political bias in the 
distribution of aid 
It will be easier to prevent misuse/ 
corruption 

Co-operation among donors will lead to 
better international understanding 
Other advantages 
It has no advantages 
Don’t know 


Number who thought: 



Multilateral 


Both have 


aid 

Bilateral 

advantages / 

Total 

better 

aid better 

don't know 

399 

220 

138 

43 

21 

8 

/o 

42 

/ 

21 

17 

8 

27 

26 

15 

5 

30 

14 

•14 

5 

29 

9 

10 

6 

15 

9 

5 

3 

6 

14 

5 

3 

4 

16 

4 

4 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

4 

— ■ 

7 

5 

8 

9 

25 

43 

— 

12 

13 

19 

. 4 

5 

33 

36 

28 

26 

21 

26 

8 

33 

12 

17 

4 

16 

11 

16 

4 

7 

11 

14 

6 

9 

10 

15 

4 

5 

8 

11 

2 

9 

7 

7 

6 

12 

4 

7 

— 

— 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

9 

14 

— 

37 

12 

10 

4 

17 

14 
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informants felt about answering this question the more likely they were to choose 
an extreme answer, i.e. either that the amount invested privately is a lot more or 
that the amount spent by the government is a lot more. In fact, the most accurate 
answer is probably the middle one, that the amounts are about equal. 


TABLE 12.06 

Estimates of the relative amounts of money spent in official British aid 
and in private investment in the developing countries 
analysed by degree of confidence 

Q. 12a Apart from the official help given by the British government, money is 
invested in the poorer countries by private British businessmen. Overall, 
which would you say is the larger amount, the money invested in the 
poorer countries by private British businessmen or the money spent by 
the British government on helping the poorer countries ?’ 

Q. 12b ‘How sure do you feel about that?’ 


Total 

Proportion who said 

The amount spent by businessmen is a 
lot more 

The amount spent by businessmen is a 
little more 

The amounts are about the same 

The amount spent by the government 
is a little more 

The amount spent by the government 
is a lot more 

No idea 


N.B. The answer underlined is taken as the most accurate. 


Degree of confidence: 


Total 

Sure 

Fairly 

sure 

Not really 
sure 

Not asked 

3 99 

104 

203 

67 

25 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

25 

42 

23 

12 

_ 

20 

9 

23 

36 


7 

7 

7 

10 

— 

22 

11 

28 

30 

— 

20 

32 

20 

12 


6 

— 

— 

— 

100 
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Two opinions about private investment in the developing countries were 
presented to informants who were asked to say which they were more inclined to 
agree with, that if private investment were encouraged government aid would be 
unnecessary and that private investment could never take the place of government 
aid. Table 12.07 shows that a large majority of the recall sample tended towards 
the second opinion and that, as one would expect, this was particularly so of 
people who supported British aid. The opposite view was taken by a majority of 
the small group of opponents. 


TABLE 12.07 

Reactions to statements about the replacement of official aid 
by private investment analysed by attitudes towards British aid 

Q. 13a ‘Some people think that if the government gave British businessmen more 
incentive to invest in the poorer countries there would be no need for 
the government to give any other help to those countries. Other people 
think that private investment could never take the place of official 
government help. Which of these two opinions are you more inclined to 
agree with?’ 

(SHOW PROMPT CARD). 


Attitude towards British aid: 

Against it 

In favour Don't strongly 




Strongly 

on the 

feel 

or on the 


Total 

in favour 

whole 

strongly 

whole 

Total 

399 

174 

170 

12 

43 

If there were more incentive to 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

% 

investment there would be no need for 
official aid 






Agree completely 

17 

11 

14 

3 

46 

Inclined to agree 

14 

7 

21 

2 

14 

Don’t agree with either/don’t know 
Private investment could never take the 

2 

1 

3 

1 


place of official aid 
Inclined to agree 

26 

29 

28 

3 

12 

Agree completely 

41 

52 

35 

3 

28 


Table 12.08 shows the reasons people gave for their opinions. 
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TABLE 12.08 

Reasons for believing that private investment 
could or could not take the place of official aid to the developing countries 

Q. 13c ‘What makes you feel that private investment could/could not take the 
place of government help to the poorer countries ?’ 

Degree of agreement: 


Total who thought that private investment could 

Total 

Agree 

completely 

Inclined 
to agree 

take the place of aid 

123 

61 

56 

Reasons 

% 

% 

% 

Private investment is more efficient because there is 
more incentive 

37 

37 


It creates employment 

26 

27 

25 

It will encourage people in the poorer countries to 
work hard 

7 

9 


Private businessmen can provide more money than 
the government 

7 

3 


Less red tape/easier to administer 

7 

7 

5 

Other answers 

9 

12 


Don’t know/vague answers 

26 

25 

27 

Total who thought that private investment could 
never take the place of aid 

269 

164 

105 

Reasons 

% 

% 

% 

Private investors care only for profit, not for the needs 
of the country 

41 

45 

35 

Not enough money would be invested 

22 

21 

22 

The poorer countries would be exploited 

12 

15 

7 

Private investment leads to uneven distribution of 
wealth 

11 

9 


Private investors can pull out at any time/are less 
reliable 

7 

8 


The government knows more about the needs of the 
countries concerned 

7 

6 


Private companies may be nationalised 

4 

5 

3 

Other answers 

7 

7 


Don’t know/vague answers 

7 

5 

11 


People who thought that private investment can never take the place of 
government aid were more likely to give reasons to support their opinion than 
those who took the opposite view. They were mainly based upon the belief that 
private investment would not cater for the needs of the country as a whole. 
Those who thought that private investment could replace aid tended to think 
private enterprise more efficient, especially in the incentives it provides. 
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Informants were presented with two further statements of opinion and asked 
to say which they were more inclined to accept, that the main purpose of aid 
should be to make the poorer countries independent of outside help, either in the 
form of aid or in the form of investment, or that its purpose should be to create 
the right conditions for British investment. Table 12.09 shows that about 
two-thirds of the sample took the former view and about one-third the latter. 
Predictably, the second opinion was more widespread among opponents of aid 
than among supporters. 

TABLE 12.09 

Reactions to statements about the purpose of official aid 
analysed by attitudes towards British aid 

Q. 14a ‘Some people think that the government’s main purpose in giving help to 
the poorer countries should be to set those countries on their feet so that 
they no longer have to rely on either help from the governments of 
richer countries or private investment from other countries. Other 
people think that the government’s main purpose should be to create the 
right conditions in the poorer countries to encourage British businessmen 
to invest in them. Which of these two opinions are you more inclined to 
agree with?’ 

(SHOW PROMPT CARD). 



Total 

Strongly 
in favour 

In favour 
on the 
whole 

Don't 

feel 

strongly 

Against 
it strongly 
or on the 
whole 

Total 

399 

174 

170 

12 

43 


% 

% 

% 

No. 

% 

The main purpose should be to set them 
on their feet 






Agree completely 

48 

51 

46 

5 

42 

Inclined to agree 

17 

20 

18 

2 

5 

Don’t agree with either/don’t know 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

The main purpose should be to create 
conditions to encourage investment 






Inclined to agree 

11 

7 

15 

2 

12 

Agree completely 

21 

19 

18 

2 

40 


Table 12.10 shows the reasons people gave for their opinions. 
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TABLE 12.10 

Reasons for opinions about the purpose of official aid 


Q. 14c ‘What makes you feel that the main purpose should be to set those 
countries on their feet/to create the right conditions to encourage 
businessmen to invest in those countries ?’ 


Total who thought that the purpose should be to set 

Total 

Degree of agreement : 
Agree Inclined, 

completely to agree 

them on their feet 

259 

190 

69 

Reasons 

% 

X 

% 

It is necessary for human dignity/human rights 

15 

15 

17 

It will help us to win their friendship/support 

12 

10 

17 

They should be brought up to our standard of living 

12 

12 

10 

Moral obligation 

9 

9 

7 

It will lead to political stability 

7 

6 

9 

Investment would follow 

5 

4 

9 

Other answers . 

6 

7 

1 

Don’t know/vague answers 

45 

45 

45 

Total who thought that the purpose should be to 




create the conditions for investment 
Reasons 

127 

% 

82 

% 

45 

% 

Britain would gain economically 

17 

15 

22 

It would bring us trade/markets 

17 

18 

13 

It would take the burden from the government 

9 

12 

4 

It would create employment 

9 

12 

4 

Other answers 

11 

11 

11 

Don’t know/vague answers 

43 

40 

49 


People who took either point of view often found it difficult to say why they 
had these opinions. Those who thought that the purpose of aid should be to make 
the developing countries independent were inclined to support this view with 
moral or humanistic arguments while those who thought that the aim should be 
to create the right conditions for investment were more likely to think in terms 
of benefits to Britain. 

12.4 The long-term effects of aid upon British trade 

During the pilot interviews some informants put forward the view that Britain 
is unwise to help the poorer countries because this merely creates competitors 
for our markets. Informants were asked whether they were more inclined to take 
this view or to think that, in the long run, aid to the developing countries will 
lead to more trade, and therefore greater prosperity, all round. Table 12. 1 1 shows 
that only a very small proportion of the total recall sample were of the former 
opinion although it was accepted by quite a large minority of the small group 
who were generally opposed to British aid. 


TABLE 12.11 

Reactions to statements about the effect of aid on British trade 
analysed by attitudes towards British aid 

Q. 1 5a ‘Some people think that by helping the poorer countries Britain will make 
things more difficult for herself in the long run because it is creating more 
competitors for our markets. Other people think that, in the long run, 
everyone will benefit from the help given to the poorer countries because 
there will be more buying and selling all round. Which of these opinions 
are you more inclined to agree with?’ 

(SHOW PROMPT CARD). 


Attitude towards British aid: 



Total 

Strongly 
in favour 

In favour 
on the 
whole 

Don't 

feel 

strongly 

Against it 
strongly 
or on the 
whole 

Total 

399 

174 

170 

12 

43 


% 

% 

% 

No. 

% 

It will create more competitors for our 
markets 






Agree completely 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

26 

Inclined to agree 

3 

2 

4 


Don’t agree with either/don’t know 

4 

3 

5 

1 

5 

There will be more buying and selling all 
round 

Inclined to agree 






27 

22 

33 

_ 

28 

Agree completely 

62 

71 

61 

5 

35 


12.5 Beliefs about changes in the prosperity of the richer countries and the 
poorer countries 

Table 11.05 shows the answers given at both the main interview and the recall 
interview to the question about what is happening to the gap in wealth between 
the richer countries of the world and the poorer countries. Roughly half of the 
sample said on both occasions that the gap is getting wider but the proportion of 
people who said that it is getting narrower was reduced from about one-third at 
the main interview to less than a quarter at the recall interview. 

Towards the end of the recall interview we asked two more questions about 
the changing prosperity of the richer and poorer countries to throw a little more 
fight on what people believed was happening. Table 12.12 shows a cross- 
tabulation of these two questions with the percentages based upon the total 
recall sample. 
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TABLE 12.12 

Beliefs about changes in the prosperity of the richer and poorer countries 


Q. 16a ‘Would you say that, on the whole, the poorer countries of the world are 
getting richer, getting poorer, or remaining about the same?’ 

Q. 16b ‘And would you say that, on the whole, the richer countries of the world 
are getting richer, getting poorer, or remaining about the same?’ 

Total =399 =100% 


The poorer countries are: 



Total 

Getting 

richer 

Getting 

poorer 

Remaining 
about the 
same 

Don't 

know 

Total 


40% 

15% 

42% 

3% 

The richer countries are 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Getting richer 

62 

25 

11 

25 

2 

Getting poorer 

9 

4 

1 

4 

— 

Remaining about the same 

28 

11 

2 

14 

1 

Don’t know 

2 

1 

— 

1 

* 


* =less than 0-5%. 

N.B. The rows and columns do not add exactly because percentages are rounded to the nearest 
whole number. 


Only a quarter of the sample said that both the richer countries and the 
poorer countries are becoming more prosperous. Fifty-seven per cent said either 
that the poorer countries are remaining at about the same level or that they are 
actually getting poorer and 37% said this of the richer countries. 

Table 12.13 shows the relationship between answers to these questions and 
attitudes towards British aid as expressed at the recall interview. 

The more favourable people’s attitudes the more likely they are to think that 
the poorer countries are getting poorer and the more likely they are to think that 
the richer countries are getting richer. The more unfavourable people’s attitudes 
the more likely they are to think that the rich countries are getting poorer. These 
results are not particularly surprising but the most striking fact about Table 12.13 
is that attitudes towards Britain’s helping the poorer countries are much more 
closely related to people’s beliefs about the prosperity of the richer countries 
than to their beliefs about the prosperity of the poorer countries. This is in line 
with the conclusions drawn from the analysis of the main survey, that attitudes 
towards aid seem to be very closely linked with beliefs about our own economy. 
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TABLE 12.13 

Beliefs about changes in the prosperity 
of the richer and poorer countries analysed by attitudes towards British aid 

Q. lb ‘Do you t hink that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 
Q. 16a ‘Would you say that, on the whole, the poorer countries of the world are 
getting richer, getting poorer, or remaining about the same ?’ 

Q. 16b ‘And would you say that, on the whole, the richer countries of the world 
are getting richer, getting poorer, or remaining about the same ?’ 

Attitudes towards British aid: 



Total 

Strongly 
in favour 

In favour 
on the 
whole 

Don't 

feel 

strongly 

Against it 
strongly 
or on the 
whole 

Total 

399 

174 

170 

12 

43 


% 

% 

% 

No. 

% 

The poorer countries are 
Getting richer 

40 

38 

42 

5 

42 

Getting poorer 

15 

18 

11 

3 

9 

Remaining about the same 

42 

40 

45 

4 

46 

Don’t know 

3 

4 

2 

— 

2 

The richer countries are 
Getting richer 

62 

75 

55 

5 

37 

Getting poorer 

9 

5 

10 

1 

21 

Remaining about the same 

28 

18 

34 

6 

35 

Don’t know 

2 

2 

1 
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13 REACTIONS TO PUBLICITY ABOUT THE DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

13.0 Summary 

Quite a large proportion of the recall sample thought that too little publicity 
is given to the problems of the developing countries in the press and on 
television, although this view was much less common among the small group 
of opponents of aid than among supporters. However, both supporters and 
opponents seem on the whole to have been interested in the publicity material 
left with them in the ‘British Aid Pack’ at the end of the first interview. 

A review of the evidence presented by the survey as a whole leads us to the 
tentative conclusion that the tendency of news media to highlight the dramatic 
and the tendency of voluntary aid organisations to make their appeals through 
pathos and helplessness may be helping to consolidate people’s inclination to 
see the developing countries as disaster areas and aid as charitable relief. But 
the results of the survey suggest that support for a continuing long-term aid 
programme is more likely to be founded on the view that the developing 
countries are indeed developing towards economic independence and that this 
development is necessary, not only for the poorer countries themselves, but 
for the world as a whole. 

13.1 Opinions about the amount of publicity given to the problems of the 
developing countries 

Aside comments which informants made during the interviews sometimes made 

it clear that the interviews had brought home to them how little they knew about 
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the subject. It may have been partly because of this that half of the sample said 
that there is too little publicity about the problems of the poorer countries in the 
newspapers and two-fifths said that there is too little on television. As one would 
expect, the more favourable people’s attitudes towards aid the more likely they 
were to say that there should be greater coverage of the subject in both media. 

TABLE 13.01 

Opinions about the amount of publicity given to the problems 
of the developing countries analysed by attitudes towards British aid 

Q. lb ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 
Q. 18a ‘How do you feel about the amount of publicity that is given to the 
problems of the poorer countries ; do you think that, on the whole, the 
newspapers print too much, or too little, or about the right amount on 
this subject?’ 

Q. 18b ‘And on television do you think there is too much, or too little, or about 
the right amount on this subject?’ 


Attitudes towards British aid: 

Against it 

In favour Don't strongly 



Total 

Strongly 
in favour 

on the 
whole 

feel 

strongly 

or on the 
whole 

Total 

399 

174 

170 

12 

43 


% 

% 

% 

No. 

% 

In the newspapers 
Too much 

12 

6 

12 

6 

33 

About the right amount 

36 

31 

39 

3 

46 

Too little 

50 

63 

46 

3 

19 

Don’t know 

2 

1 

4 

— 

2 

On television 
Too much 

12 

3 

12 

5 

40 

About the right amount 

45 

43 

47 

4 

49 

Too little 

40 

51 

38 

2 

12 

Don’t know 

3 

3 

3 

1 

— 


13.2 Reactions to the leaflets left with informants at the end of the first interview 

At the end of the main interview every informant was given an envelope labelled, 
‘British Aid Pack’, containing publicity material issued by the Ministry of 
Overseas Development. The ten leaflets in the pack are reproduced in 
Appendix VI. 

The pack was left mainly as a matter of courtesy to the people who had 
assisted us who might well want to know more about the subject after being 
interviewed, but since it had been left we took the opportunity of asking a few 
questions about the leaflets at the recall interview. 

As Table 13.02 shows, three-quarters of the recall sample said that they had 
read some of the leaflets. The people with strongly favourable attitudes towards 
aid showed rather more interest in them than the rest of the sample but over 
two-fifths of the small group of opponents said that they had read all or most of 
them. 
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TABLE 13.02 

Readership of the leaflets in the British Aid Pack 
analysed by attitudes towards British aid 

Q. lb ‘Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries or not?’ 
Q. 19a ‘Do you remember that at the end of your first interview you were given 
an envelope like this (SHOW BRITISH AID PACK) containing some 
leaflets; did you find time to read or look at the leaflets?’ 

Attitude towards British aid: 

Against it 

In favour Don't strongly 



Total 

Strongly 
in favour 

on the 
whole 

feel 

strongly 

or on the 
whole 

Total 

399 

174 

170 

12 

43 

Proportion who 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

% 

Did not look at them at all 

6 

3 

8 

2 

9 

Just looked at them but did not read 
them 

15 

12 

19 


12 

Read some of them or parts of them 

34 

44>^0 

U) u> 
oow 

-j 

6 

I}™ 

Read most or all of the writing in them 

41 

3 

Could not remember 

4 

5 

2 

1 

9 


Table 13.03 summarises what informants who had read or looked at the 
leaflets remembered about them. 


TABLE 13.03 

What was recalled of the British Aid Pack 
ASK ALL WHO HAD READ OR LOOKED AT SOME OF THE LEAFLETS : 


Q. 19b ‘What do you remember most clearly about what you saw or read in the 
leaflets ?’ 


Q. 19c ‘Do you remember anything else?’ 

Total who had read or looked at the leaflets 

Proportion who mentioned 

The amount of aid given by Britain (any mention) 

Unspecified reference to the amount 
The amount mentioned specifically 
Expressed surprise that it was so much 
Education in the developing countries as a result of aid (any mention) 
Technical education 

General education (schools and universities) 

Unspecified 

General progress, not further specified 
The fact that we send machinery 
Agriculture/irrigation 
Engineering projects 
Countries which receive aid 
Medicine 

Technical aid, not further specified 
Multilateral aid 

The work of voluntary organisations 
The variety of projects 
Students being educated in Britain 
The presentation of the pack 
Miscellaneous answers 

Don’t remember/vaeue answers 


358 

% 

21 

10 

1 

9 

16 

10 

1 

6 

12 

11 

9 

9 

6 

6 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

11 
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The majority of informants who had looked at them said that they had found 
them interesting. Those who were against British aid tended to show rather less 
interest than those who were in favour but about two-thirds of this group rated 
them as at least ‘fairly interesting’. 


TABLE 13.04 

Ratings of the leaflets in the British Aid Pack for interest 
analysed by attitudes towards British aid 

ASK ALL WHO HAD READ OR LOOKED AT SOME OF THE LEAFLETS : 
Q. 19d ‘How interesting did you find the leaflets?’ 


Attitude towards British aid: 



Total 

Strongly 
in favour 

In favour 
on the 
whole 

Don't 

feel 

strongly 

Against it 
strongly 
or on the 
whole 

Total 

399 

174 

170 

12 

43 


% 

% 

% 

No. 

% 

Proportion who found them 
Very interesting 

35 

41 

31 

3 

30 

Fairly interesting 

43 

40 

48 

4 

35 

Not really very interesting 

8 

6 

8 

1 

14 

Not interesting at all 

1 

2 

1 

— 

2 

No answer 

3 

4 

3 

1 

— 

Did not read/look at them 

10 

7 

10 

3 

19 


Table 13.05 shows what informants said they did with the leaflets when they 
had finished with them. 


TABLE 13.05 

What was done with the leaflets 


Q. 19e ‘Did you throw them away when you had finished with them or not?’ 
IF NO: 

Q. 19f ‘What did you do with them?’ 


Total 399 

Proportion who 

Threw them away 9 

Did not throw them away 83 

Don’t know 8 

Still had them ‘somewhere’ 34 

Still had them in a bureau/drawer/file etc. 27 

Gave them to the children 7 

Gave them to an adult 7 

Took them to work 5 

Kept them but probably threw away later 4 
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13.3 Reactions to publicity in general 

Gathering together evidence presented in various parts of this report we can 
attempt to draw a few tentative conclusions about the public’s reaction to 
general publicity about aid and the developing countries. We have not attempted 
any systematic assessment of exposure to different kinds of publicity but it is 
probably reasonable to assume that official publicity, even if we include news- 
paper reports of ministerial statements, has relatively little impact compared with 
publicity from unofficial sources, including appeals from voluntary organisations. 

We have shown that, while there is a widespread general awareness of the 
problems of the developing countries, particularly the problem of feeding their 
populations, most people remain largely ignorant of what efforts are being made 
to deal with the problems and what progress is being made. The problems which 
attract greatest attention, and no doubt those which receive widest coverage in 
the news media, are the highly dramatic effects of war and natural disasters. 
There seems to be much less public awareness of the long-term continuing 
problems. 

Just as awareness of the needs of the developing countries tends to be rather 
superficial, so does concern about them. We saw in Part 1 that, although a very 
large proportion of the population goes along with the idea that the richer 
countries should help the poorer countries, the degree of public support for 
development aid gradually decreases as it becomes more specifically a question 
of whether or not Britain should be contributing to it and how much she should 
be giving in terms of hard cash. We have shown that the support people are 
prepared to give to the British aid programme is closely related to their beliefs 
about the state of the British economy and that many people take the view that 
what we do for the developing countries must vary according to what we ‘can 
afford’. There seems to be relatively little appreciation of the fact that long-term 
problems can only be solved if there is steady, long-term commitment. 

It is wholly understandable that people should be moved by reports of 
disasters, that newspapers should highlight dramatic events and that voluntary 
organisations, seeking subscriptions, should publish photographs of starving 
children. Yet, paradoxically, the concentration of publicity on the kind of 
immediate life-and-death disaster situation which people naturally respond to 
most generously may be helping to consolidate the underlying apathy which 
seems to supervene as soon as a disaster is no longer in the news. If people think 
of aid mainly as charity to the unfortunate, and we have shown some evidence 
that this is so, they are likely to take the view that charity begins at home as soon 
as they have any reason to believe that aid is becoming an undue burden on our 
economy. If the public’s immediate picture of the peoples of the developing 
countries is one of helpless starving children, the first response may be towards 
pity and generosity but such impulses are almost by definition spasmodic. 

We have shown that the idea of aid is most acceptable when it is presented as 
a means to self-help. We have also seen that, although supporters of aid tend to 
take a less ‘selfish’ view of aid than opponents, they place more emphasis on the 
importance to mankind as a whole of the development of the developing 
countries. And, finally, we have seen that people who are in favour of aid tend 
to take a more optimistic view of life in general than those who are against it. 
The evidence suggests that the kind of publicity which is likely to promote 
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support for a continuing long-term programme of aid would emphasise positive 
achievements, and in particular the growth of the developing countries towards 
economic independence, and would present the progra mm e as part of a joint 
effort on the part of the developed and the developing countries towards an end 
which is vital for the whole of mankind. 
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APPENDIX I 


TWO EXPERIMENTS WITH PHRASEOLOGY 
a The effect of phraseology on expressed attitudes towards British aid 

One of the problems in designing a survey is to find ways of asking the questions 
so that they will be both comprehensible to all informants and emotionally 
neutral. We can never be quite sure that we have avoided influencing people’s 
responses by using words which for them are ‘loaded’. In designing the question- 
naire for this survey we were particularly conscious of the importance of 
language. We knew that many of the concepts which we wanted to express would 
be unfamiliar to some informants and that it was therefore particularly important 
to explain them as precisely and impartially as possible. 

The choice of the term ‘poorer countries’ to describe the developing countries 
is explained in Section 1.3. It could be argued that this is not an emotionally 
neutral term but any word describing these countries is bound to have a certain 
emotional charge because prosperity and the lack of it are matters which arouse 
strong feelings. We came to the conclusion that the phrase, ‘poorer countries’, 
would be least biasing because it is simple and unobtrusive. 

In Q. 8a and Q. 8b we tried to ask in as neutral language as possible what 
people felt about aid in general and about British aid in particular, and we 
deliberately asked these questions near the beginning of the interview before 
other questions had forced people to think more carefully about the subject than 
they might have done otherwise. 

In these questions we described aid to the developing countries as ‘helping 
the poorer countries’. This phrase is rather vague and general but deliberately so 
since we were going to ask about specific kinds of help later. However, we felt 
that it would be a useful safeguard to have some measure of the extent to which 
the attitudes people express can be influenced by the way questions are put to 
them and the following experiment was carried out with this end in view. 

Towards the end of the interview another question about general attitudes 
towards British aid was asked but this time with variations in the wording. Four 
versions of this second question were asked, each version being distributed 
randomly through the sample so that it was put to about one-quarter of the 
sample. The four versions were as follows: — 

(a) ‘How do you feel overall about the British government’s co-operating 
with the poorer countries to help to raise their standard of living?’ 

(b) ‘How do you feel overall about the British government’s helping the 
poorer countries to stand on their own feet?’ 

(c) ‘How do you feel overall about the British government’s giving aid to 
help to develop the poorer countries ?’ 

(d) ‘How do you feel overall about the British government’s sharing some of 
our wealth with the poorer countries?’ 

They were deliberately rather more ‘emotive’ than Q. 8b and were of course, 
asked at a different point in the interview. Responses to the four versions are 
shown in Table la. The answers given by each of the four sub-samples to Q. 8b 
are also shown and it can be seen that the attitudes which informants in these 
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sub-samples expressed initially were very similar. The mean scores are calculated, 
as for Table 4.04, from a score of +2 for ‘strongly in favour’, +1 for ‘in favour 
on the whole’, —2 for ‘strongly against it’ and —1 for ‘against it on the whole’. 
The bottom line shows the shift in mean scores between Q. 8b and Q. 23. 

These results show clearly that informants reacted very differently to different 
versions of the question, as though they were in fact different questions with 
different practical implications. We can only guess at what the differences in 
implication were but it seems likely that one of the crucial factors was the extent 
to which the form of the question suggested ‘self-help’ on the one hand or 
‘charitable relief’ on the other. It is also arguable that the propositions sound 
progressively more expensive as we pass from (a) and (b) through (c) to (d). 

Table lb shows the proportion of people in each sub-sample who placed 
themselves at the same point on the scale in answering Q. 23 as they had at Q. 8b, 
the proportion giving more favourable answers at Q. 23 and the proportion 
giving less favourable answers. 

Less than half of the total sample gave the same answer to both questions. 
This is a striking illustration of the influence of the way in which a question is 
put and the context in which it is asked on people’s responses. Overall the 
tendency was for people to give more favourable answers at the end of the 
interview than at the beginning. It is impossible to say how far this may have 
been an effect of the changes in wording and how far it may have been due to 
the fact that the interview itself had made people think about conditions in the 
developing countries. It is interesting to note that people who were asked Q. 23(c), 
which is probably the most ‘neutral’ version of Q. 23, were most likely to give 
the same answer as at Q. 8b. But those who did rate themselves differently, when 
answering this relatively neutral version, were more likely to choose a more 
favourable point on the scale than a less favourable point. This suggests, though 
rather inconclusively, that the interview itself did have some effect on the way 
people rated their attitudes. We cannot say how permanent such effects might be 
or how far they represent real changes of attitude. It does seem clear from this 
experiment, however, that people’s expressions of attitude towards British aid 
tend not to be very stable. 

b The effect on opinions about government expenditure on aid of varying the 

description of the amount spent 

It was clear from the pilot work that many people had no conception of the value 
of £200 million and that whether they were told that the government spends 
£20 million, £200 million, or £2,000 million per annum, it would have meant 
little more to them than ‘a lot of money’. When asking the knowledge question 
about the amount spent on aid, we explained the amounts of money shown on 
the prompt card in terms of an amount of money ‘for each person in Britain’, 
i.e. ‘£200 million or £4 for each person in Britain’, etc. Later in the interview we 
carried out an experiment to find out whether different ways of describing the 
amount spent on aid had any effect on how people felt about this expenditure. 

Each informant was told that ‘this year the government is spending just over 
£200 million on helping the poorer countries’ and was then given one of four 
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TABLE Ic 

The effect of different descriptions of the amount spent 



explanations of the sum, £200 million. The four explanations, which were 
distributed randomly through the sample, were as follows: — 

(a) ‘The people of Britain spend about fourteen times that amount each year 
on alcohol and tobacco’. 

(b) ‘That is about l/6d. a week for each person in the country’. 

(c) ‘That is about 1 % of what the government spends altogether on every- 
thing’. 

(d) ‘That is about £4 a year for each person in the country’. 

These were, of course, quite rough approximations. 

Informants were then asked how they felt about this expenditure and were 
given the same prompted answers as were used at Q. 15a, the earlier question 
about opinions on government expenditure on aid. Their responses are shown in 
Table Ic which also gives the answers to Q. 15a for each of the four sub-samples. 

The Table shows perhaps surprisingly, that pointing out that the amount 
spent on alcohol and tobacco in this country considerably exceeds the amount 
spent on aid does not produce markedly more favourable attitudes towards 
government expenditure on aid than the explanation that we spend about l/6d. 
per head a week on aid. The only description which produced markedly different 
responses from the others was ‘about £4 a year for each person in the country’. 
This apparently gives the impression of a larger amount of money than the other 
descriptions. 
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appendix n 


report on the sample 

Eileen McCleverty, Sampling Branch 

Thlturv^ required a general population sample of those hetvveen the ages of 
MS years. The area covered by the survey was the whole of Great Britain, 
excluding the Scilly Isles, the Isle of Man, Orkney and Zetland. 

Sampling frame; the Electoral Register Electoral 

!SS®S=a 

result in the sample. 

Deficiencies in the Electoral Register fall into two cate 8° ries ; 

1 Omissions and duplications which are present when the Register - is 

I SSSSSt! 

have moved since the qualifying date. 

gSsSiil 

required. 
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The main disadvantage of this method is its relatively high cost, since inter- 
viewers must call at a minimum of one address for each selected individual. 

2. Selection of a sample of households from the Electoral Register. In each 
selected household, all those aged 21—69 years would be eligible for interview. 
This method could cost less than the first; however, even within a household 
several visits might have to be made to make contact with and interview each 
member of the age group. Also, where more than one person was interviewed in 
a household, there would be the likelihood of contamination. 

It was decided to select a sample of individuals, since it was important that 
contamination should be avoided. In addition, the refusal rate was high on the 
pilot enquiry, in which all members of the household in the relevant age group 
were interviewed, and it was possible that in households where there was more 
than one eligible adult, a refusal from one might provoke further refusals from 
the remainder of the household, and thus tend to increase the refusal rate. 

For the main survey, a three stage stratified random sample was used. The 
units at each of the three stages were as follows : 

(i) First stage units: Local Authority Areas. 

(ii) Second stage units : 

(a) Urban areas : Local Authority Wards. 

(b) Rural areas: groups of contiguous parishes. 

(iii) Third stage units : Named Electors. 

The sample of 3,500 named electors was clustered in two second stage units 
in each of 81 Local Authority Areas. 

Stratification 

All Local Authorities in Great Britain were stratified by Standard Region, and 
within, Standard Region into urban and rural Local Authorities, giving 29 cells 
of widely varying population. 

TABLE 1 


POPULATION (Millions) 


Standard Region 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

England 




North 

2-57 

0-77 


Yorks/Humberside 

3-98 

0-83 


North West 

6-09 

0-66 


East Midlands 

2-27 

1-05 


West Midlands 

4-14 

0-99 


East Anglia 

0-83 

0-80 

1-63 

G.L.C. 

7-76 



South East 

6-54 

2-93 


South West 

2-24 

1-46 

3-70 

Wales 




Wales I (South East) 

1-52 

0-42 

1-94 

Wales II 

0-39 

0-39 

0-78 

Scotland 




North 

0-53 

0-40 

0-93 

East Central 

M2 

0-38 

1-50 

West Central 

2-16 

0-32 

2-48 

South 

013 

0-11 

0-24 

TOTAL 

42-27 

11-51 

53-78 
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Within cells, the first stage units, Local Authority Areas were listed by an 
indicator of the socio-economic nature of the area. Unfortunately it was not 
possible to use the same indicator for the whole of Great Britain. The indicator 
which would have been used, if it existed, was the percentage Domestic Rateable 
Value over £100 of Total Domestic Rateable Value. In Scotland, however, 
Rateable Value statistics do not include the necessary data, so alternatives were 
used. Listing within cells was as follows: 

(i) England and Wales, excluding G.L.C. in descending order of the 
percentage Domestic Rateable Value over £100 of Total Domestic 
Rateable Value. 

(ii) Greater London Council in descending order of the percentage Domestic 
Rateable Value over £200 of Total Domestic Rateable Value. 

(iii) Scotland in urban cells, in ascending order of the percentage Industrial 
Rateable Value of Total Rateable Value in rural cells, in descending 
order of density of population per acre. 

Where urban cells contained Local Authorities in conurbations (as defined 
by the Registrar General) these were listed by the indicator separately from the 
remainder of the cell. 


Selection of First Stage Units 

The number of first stage units allocated to a cell was proportional to the 
population of that cell, as shown in the table below. 

TABLE 2 

Distribution of 81 first stage units 


Standard Region 

URBAN 

RURAL 

TOTAL 

POP(m) 

f.s.u.’s 

POP(m) 

f.s.u.’s 

POP(m) 

f.s.u.’s 

England 







North 

2-57 

4 

0-77 

1 

3-34 

5 

Yorks/Humberside 

3-98 

6 

0-83 

1 

4-81 

7 

North West 

6-09 

9 

0-66 

1 

6-75 

10 

East Midlands 

2-27 

3 

1-05 

2 

3-32 

5 

West Midlands 

4-14 

6 

0-99 

2 

5-13 

8 

East Anglia 

0-83 

1 

0-80 

1 

1-63 

2 

G.L.C. 

7-76 

11 

— 

— ■ 

7-76 

11 

South East 

6-54 

10 

2-93 

4 

9-47 

14 

South West 

2-24 

3 

1-46 

2 

3-70 

5 

Wales 







Wales I (S.E.) 

1-52 

2 

0-42 

1 

1-94 

3 

Wales II 

0-39 

1 

0-39 

1 

0-78 

2 

Scotland 







North 

0-53 

1 

0-40 

1 

0-93 

2 

East Central 

M2 

2 

0-38 

1 

1-50 

3 

West Central 

2-16 

3 

0-32 

1 

2-48 

4 

South 

0-13 

— 

0-11 

— 

0-24 

— 

TOTAL 

42-27 

62 

11-51 

19 

53-78 

81 
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Withm each cell, the appropriate number of Local Authorities was selected 
systematically with probability proportional to size. Thus, if a Local Authority 
was very large, it could be selected more than once. All cells were represented in 
the sample except Scotland South, where the urban and rural cells together 
merited only 0-4 first stage units. 


Selection of second stage units 

1. Urban areas. 

In Urban Local Authorities (County Boroughs, Municipal Boroughs, Urban 
Districts and the G.L.C. in England; Large and Small Burghs in Scotland) two 
wards were selected from each first stage unit with probability proportional to 
the number of electors in a ward. 

2. Rural areas. 

In rural Local Authorities (Rural Districts in England; Districts of County 
m Scotland) two groups of contiguous parishes were selected with probability 
proportional to size of electorate. 


Selection of third stage units 

The sample of 3,500 was allocated to cells in proportion to the population of a 
cell with the following limitation: both second stage quotas within a cell were 
to be the same size. In order to do this, the distribution of the sample was 
altered slightly from a directly proportional allocation. Table 3 below shows in 
detail the alterations that were made. 



It will be noted that in some cases only one second stage unit was selected 
from a Local Authority (e.g. in Wales II urban and rural cells). If two second 
stage units had been selected in these cases, resulting quotas would not have been 
suitable for interviewing purposes. 

After the alterations in the distribution the G.L.C. had slightly more, and 
the South East Urban slightly fewer third stage units than were estimated. This 
was done to allow in part for the below average response rates which are usually 
obtained from the Greater London area, because of the mobility of its population. 

Probabilities of selection 

The sample was designed so that the third stage units, named electors, were 
selected with equal probabilities, as shown below : 

Let the population of a Standard Region be Pj 
14 

Where ^Pj= P 
i=l 

Let the number of first stage units selected from a standard region be a ; 

14 

Where y>a;= A 

i==t 

Let the number of third stage units selected from a standard region be Si 
14 

Where ^>Sj= S 

Then Si_=S^ = S3 = = S H = Sj = K t 

Pi P 2 P 3 Pl4 Pi 

[where Ki is constant] 

And ai = a2 = a 3 = = a 14 = a; — K2 

h P2 Pi P^ 

[where K2 is a constant #Ki] 

Let the population of a first stage unit in a Standard Region be U m , then the 
probability of selection of a first stage unit in Standard Region i is 
U m x ai = Um K 2 

~pt 

Two second stage units were selected, with probability proportional to size 
of electorate, from each first stage unit 
So, where 

Ew is the number of electors in a second stage unit 
Em is the number of electors in a first stage unit 
the probability of selection of a second stage unit was 
E^ X 2 
E m 

The number of electors to be selected from each second stage unit was 
Si 
2a ; 
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Therefore the probability of selection of a third stage unit from a second 
stage unit was 

l_ X Si 
E w 2a ; 

Consequently, the overall probability of selection of a third stage unit was 
[Um x aj] x [ Ew x 2 ] x [ x Jh ] 

[Pi ] [E„ ] [ E„ 2aj ] 

= U. X Si = U m K! 

E-m Pi E j;1 [where K, is constant] 

The expression U m /E m represents the ratio of population to electorate in the 
first stage units. Assuming that this ratio is constant, each third stage unit was 
selected with equal probability. 

Numerically U m X K x X 53-78 X 10^ x 3533 

E^~ 32-66 x 106 53-78 X 106 

= 1 
9244 

Thus each named elector was selected with an overall probability of 1/9244. 


Comparison of demographic characteristics of individuals who co-operated in the 
survey with data obtained from the 1966 Sample Census 

When this survey was undertaken, the 1966 Sample Census was three years 
out-of-date. Although it was possible to update the data for purposes of com- 
parison with the sample, this has not been done since updated figures over- 
estimate the numbers in the older age groups. 

TABLE I 


Comparison of the distribution of individuals by age 

(a) Males 


Males 

Males in 
sample 

% of all males 
in sample 

Males in 
Census 

% of all males 
in census 

Age in years 

21-24 

88 

7-68 

137788 

9-07 

25-34 

242 

21-12 

315488 

20-77 

35-44 

252 

21-99 

3369430 

22-18 

45-54 

257 

22-43 

3275910 

21-57 

55-64 

213 

18-59 

3007940 

19-80 

65-69 

94 

8-20 

1003940 

6-61 


There is no statistically significant difference between the two distributions. 


(b) Females 


Females 

Females in 
sample 

% of all females 
in sample 

Females in 
Census 

% of all females 
in census 

Age in years 

21-24 

107 

9-32 

138061 

8-59 

25-34 

249 

21-69 

310107 

19-30 

35-44 

253 

22-04 

3413700 

21-24 

45-54 

234 

20-38 

3450710 

21-47 

55-64 

231 

20-12 

3348460 

20-84 

65-69 

74 

6-44 

1376230 

8-56 


There is no statistically significant difference between the two distributions. 
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TABLE II 

Comparison of the distribution between the sexes within age groups 
(Based on figures for males) 


Males 

Number of 

% of all persons 

Number of 

% of all persons 


males in 

in age group 

males in 

in age group 

Age in years 

sample 

in sample 

Census 

in census 

21-34 

88 

45-60 

137788 

49-95 

25-34 

242 

49-29 

315488 

50-43 

35-44 

252 

49-90 

3369430 

49-67 

45-54 

257 

52-34 

3275910 

48-70 

55-64 

213 

47-97 

3007940 

47-31 

65-69 

94 

55-95 

1003940 

42-18 


There is a statistically significant difference between the proportions of men 
within the 65-69 year age group. 


TABLE in 

Comparison of the distributions by Standard Region 


PERSONS 

No. of persons 
in sample 

% of all persons 
in sample 

No. of persons 
in Census* 

% of all persons 
in Census 

REGION 

North 

132 

5-75 

1960080 

6-13 

Yorks/Humbs 

'215 

9-36 

2839390 

8-88 

North West 

270 

11-75 

4014560 

12-56 


155 

6-76 

1994820 

6-24 

W. Midlands 

199 

8-66 

3023510 

9-46 

E. Anglia 

67 

2-92 

935330 

2-53 

G.L.C. 

320 

13-93 

4950910 

15-49 

South East 

427 

18-59 

5411970 

16-92 


161 

7-01 

2159220 

6-75 

Wales 

129 

5-62 

1623260 

5-08 

Scotland 

222 

9-66 

3057650 

9-56 


* Refers to those aged 20-69 years inclusive. 


There is no statistically significant difference between the two distributions. 


Sources of data for Tables I, II, III 


Table la, lb 

Sample Census 1966 
Table II 

Sample Census 1966 
Table III 

Sample Census 1966 


Summary Tables Table 2 
Summary Tables Table 2 
Summary Tables Table 3 
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APPENDIX DU 

ANALYSES OF THE SAMPLE SHOWING THE INTER-RELATIONSHIP 
OF DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 


a The relationship between sex and other variables 



Sex 

of informant: 


Sex of informant: 


Total 

Male 

Female 













Total 


1148 

1149 









Total 

2297 

1148 

1149 

Age 

7o 

7o 

7o 






8 

8 

9 







21 

22 

Over £30 pw 






22 

22 


9 





22 

20 


18 






20 

Over £15 to £20 pw 

23 











Age not given 

* 

* 

* 

Up to £10 pw 

12 

9 

16 

















education 




t Occupation of HOH 







47 \7S 

Higher managerial and 








professional 

9 





10 

11 

Lower managerial 

8 

10 

7 

1 7 




White collar 

23 



18 



2 





19 and over 

7 

8 

6 

Unskilled manual 

19 

20 



* 

* 

* 

Residual group 

7 

4 

9 

Qualifications 








Degree, professional 








qualification, teaching 
















A-level or equivalent or 








nursing qualification 

2 







O-level or equivalent, OND 








or ONC, or City & Guilds 

14 

16 






Full apprenticeship 

6 







Other qualification 

4 

6 

3 





None 

66 

57 

76 






* =lessthan 0-5%. 

t Made up of the Registrar General’s socio-economic groups described in greater detail in Appendix TTTf. 
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b The relationship between age and other variables 


Age of informant: 



Total 

21-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-69 

given 

Total 

2297 

% 

195 

491 

505 

% 

491 

444 

168 

3 

Sex 

Male 

50 

45 

49 

50 

52 

48 

56 

2 

Female 

50 

55 

51 

50 

48 

52 

44 

1 

Age on completing full-time education 

14 and under 

15 

48 

29 

,5} 

59 68 } 

9' g} 

» 8 } 


" ’?} 

85 J 


10 

16 

14 

12 

9 

5 

4 

1 

17 

4 

8 

5 

2 

4 

3 

4 



2 

4 

3 

2 

2 




19 and over 

7 

13 

7 

8 

7 

4 

3 


No answer 

* 

— 

— 

1 

* 

— 

2 

— 

Qualifications 

Degree, professional qualification. 









teaching qualification, HND or HNC 
A-level or equivalent or nursing 

7 

13 

7 

8 

7 

3 

4 

— 

qualification 

O-level or equivalent, ONC or OND or 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

— 

City & Guilds 

14 

26 

22 

15 

12 

6 

7 

1 

Full apprenticeship 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

8 

1 

Other qualification 

4 

5 

4 

4 

8 

2 

2 


None 

66 

47 

59 

64 

66 

82 

78 

1 

Income of HOH 
Over £30 pw 

11 

9 

13 

15 

14 


2 


Over £25 to £30 pw 

9 

10 

12 

11 

10 

4 



Over £20 to £25 pw 

18 

19 

25 

23 

15 

11 


2 

Over £15 to £20 pw 

23 

19 

24 

25 

29 

22 

10 


Over £10 to £15 pw 

18 

21 

12 

12 

19 

25 

25 

1 

Up to £10 pw 

12 

9 

4 

5 

7 

19 

53 


Income not given 

9 

12 

10 

8 

6 

10 

8 

— 

Occupation of HOH 

Higher managerial and professional 

9 

6 

9 

10 

11 

7 

4 

1 

Lower managerial 

8 

7 

8 

9 

9 

11 

4 


White collar 

23 


21 






Skilled manual 

34 

40 

36 

37 

35 

30 

24 

1 

Unskilled manual 

19 

18 

20 

16 

17 

22 

26 


Residual Group 

7 

10 

6 

4 

5 

8 

18 

‘ 


* =less than 0-5%. 

t Made up of the Registrar General’s socio-economic groups described in greater detail in Appendix Illf. 
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c The relationship between age on completing full-time education 
and other variables 


Age on completing full-time education: 


Total 


Sex 

Male 

Female 


Age 

21-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-69 

Age not given 



14 and 




19 or 

N 

Total 

under 

15 

16 

17 or 18 

answer 

2297 

1096 

670 

236 

134 

153 

8 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

50 

51 

47 

48 






53 

52 

53 

42 

3 

8 

22 

* 

17 

14 

17 



25 

50 

29 





17 

25 






8 

19 






7 

10 






2 

3 

7 

3 

3 


Qualifications 

Degree, professional qualification, 
teaching qualification, OND or ONC 
A-level or equivalent or nursing 
qualification 

O-level or equivalent, OND or ONC 
or City & Guilds 
Full apprenticeship 
Other qualification 
None 



2 

14 

6 

4 

66 


6 

4 

84 



3 

45 

4 
6 

35 


10 

16 

50 

1 

5 

18 



73 



8 


Income ofHOH 
Over £30 pw 
Over £25 to £30 pw 
Over £20 to £25 pw 
Over £15 to £20 pw 
Over £10 to £15 pw 
Up to £10 pw 
Income not given 


11 

9 

18 

23 

18 

12 

9 



10 

9 

22 

27 

17 

6 

10 


19 
15 

20 
18 
10 
6 

11 




9 

6 


2 

1 

3 


Occupation of HOH 

Higher managerial and professional 

Lower managerial 

White collar 

Skilled manual 

Unskilled manual 

Residual group 




6 


19 
41 

20 
6 



19 


33 

19 

7 

10 


34 

9 

34 




* =less than 0'5%. 

t Made up of The Registrar General’s socio-economic groups, described in greater detail in Appendix TTTf 
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d The relationship between qualifications and other variables 


Qualifications : 

Degree, 




fessional, 

teaching. 

A-level, 

equivalent 

O-level 

Full 





HNDor 

or 

apprentice- 




Total 

HNC 

or nursing 

equivalent 

ship 

Other 

None 

Total 

2297 

155 

55 

331 

132 

99 

1525 

Sex 

Male 

% 

50 

% 

68 

% 

38 

% 

57 

% 

84 

% 

71 

% 

43 

Female 

50 

32 

62 

43 

16 

29 

57 

Age 

21-25 

8 

16 

13 

15 

8 

9 

6 

25-34 

22 

23 

29 

32 

19 

19 

19 

35-44 

22 

26 

25 

23 

21 

23 

21 

45-54 

21 

22 

20 

18 

23 

35 

21 

55-64 

20 

10 

13 

8 

17 

9 

24 

65-69 

7 

4 


3 

11 

4 

9 

Age not given 

* 

— 

— 

* 

1 

— 

* 

Age on completing full-time education 
14 and under 

48' 

3 

u 

15 

54 

43 

60 

15 

29 

6 

15 

27 

36 

26 

32 

16 

10 

10 

15 

32 

7 

14 

5 

17 

4 

6 

20 

13 

1 

6 

1 

18 

2 

3 

18 

7 


1 


19 and over 

7 

72 

22 

5 

2 

9 


No answer 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Income of HOH 
Over £30 pw 

,, 

48 

18 

18 

9 

13 

6 

Over £25 to £30 pw 

9 

14 

24 

16 

8 

10 

6 

Over £20 to £25 pw 

18 

12 

13 

24 

25 

20 

16 

Over £15 to £20 pw 

23 

8 

22 

19 

32 

27 

25 

Over £10 to £15 pw 

18 

6 

7 

6 

17 

16 

22 

Up to £10 pw 

12 

6 

7 

8 

6 

7 

15 

Income not given 

9 

5 

9 

9 

4 

6 

10 

f Occupation of HOH 

Higher managerial and professional 

9 

45 

15 

14 

3 

10 

4 

Lower managerial 

8 

6 

11 

11 

8 

11 

8 

White collar 

23 

34 

42 

28 

15 

20 

20 

Skilled manual 

34 

5 

24 

29 

61 

37 

36 

Unskilled manual 

19 

1 

7 

10 

10 

14 

24 

Residual group 

7 

8 

2 

8 

4 

7 

7 


* =less than 0-5%. 

t Made up of The Registrar General’s socio-economic groups described in greater detail in Appendix Illf. 
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e The relationship between income of the head of the household 
and other variables 


Income of HOH: 





Over 

Over 

/~1 ypf 

Dyer 


Income 




£25- 

£20- 

£15- 

£10- 


not 


Total 

£30 pw 

£30 pw 

£25 pw 

£20 pw 

£15 pw 

£10 pw 

given 

Total 

2297 

255 

206 

403 

538 

408 

282 

205 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Sex 

50 

60 

59 

55 

56 

46 

37 

31 

Female 

50 

40 

41 

45 

44 

54 

63 

69 

Age 

21-24 

8 

7 

10 

9 

7 

10 

6 

12 

25-34 

22 

24 

30 

30 

22 

15 

6 

24 

35-44 

22 

30 

28 

29 

23 

15 

10 

20 

45-54 

21 

27 

24 

19 

27 

23 

12 

14 

55-64 

20 


8 

12 

18 

27 

34 

22 

65-69 

7 

2 

1 

* 

3 

10 

32 

7 

Age not given 

* 

— 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

— 

Age on completing full-time education 

48 

21 

32 

40 

51 

61 

74 

41 

15 

29 

26 

31 

36 

33 

27 

14 

32 

16 

10 

18 

17 

12 

8 

6 

5 

13 

17 

4 

8 

5 

4 

3 

I 

2 

5 

18 

2 

5 

2 

2 


1 


2 

19 and over 

7 

22 

13 

5 

3 

3 

5 

5 

No answer 

* 

* 

— 

* 

* 

* 

— 

1 

Qualifications 

Degree, professional qualification, 









teaching qualification, HND or HNC 
A-level or equivalent or nursing 

7 

29 

11 

5 

2 

- 



qualification 

2 

4 

6 

2 






14 

24 

25 

20 

12 

5 



Full apprenticeship 

6 

5 

5 

8 

S 

5 



Other qualifications 

4 

5 

5 

5 




3 

None 

66 








t Occupation of HOH 

Higher managerial and professional 

9 

44 

15 

5 

3 

, 

2 

8 

Lower managerial 

8 





6 




23 

21 

31 

24 

22 





34 

14 

37 

48 

46 

33 





2 

7 

14 

20 

35 



Residual group 

7 

3 

1 

* 

2 

4 




- =iess tnan u-0 7„. 

t Made up of the Registrar General’s socio-economic groups described in greater detail in Appendix Illf. 
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f The relationship between occupation of the head of the household 
and other variables 


■(•Occupation of HOH: 


Sex 

Male 

Female 

Age 

21-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-69 

Age not given 


Qualifications 

Degree, professional qualification, 
teaching qualification, HND or 
HNC 

A-level or equivalent or nursing 
qualification 

O-level or equivalent, OND or ONC 
or City & Guilds 
Full apprenticeship 
Other qualifications 
None 

Income of HOH 
Over £30 pw 
Over £25 to £30 pw 
Over £20 to £25 pw 
Over £15 to £20 pw 
Over £10 to £15 pw 
Up to £10 pw 
Income not given 


Higher 
managerial 
and pro- Lower 

Sessional managerial 



-e made uo of the Registrar General’s socio-economic groups. 
il and nrofeiiional includes employers in large establishments — 25 or more persons. 
■ ■ - • J ,ioyers in small establishments — under 25 persons — and farmers. 

' workers and non-professional workers on their own account. 


Unskilled manual includes semi-skilled 


lal workers and agricultural workers. 


APPENDIX XVa 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INTERVIEWERS 

1 Background 

The survey is sponsored by the Ministry of Overseas Development which is 
responsible for British aid to the underdeveloped countries. 

The Ministry has provided us with sets of information leaflets, each set in an 
envelope labelled ‘British Aid Pack. Facts about overseas aid and development’. 
Although you will probably want to have a look at the leaflets, we advise you 
not to become too knowledgeable about the subject before you have completed 
your interviews. Some of the questions on the schedule are knowledge questions 
the answers to which could be found in the leaflets. If you aren’t sure of the 
answers to these questions yourself it will be easier to avoid telling people who 
ask whether they have got answers right or not. 

One of these British Aid Packs should be left with each informant at the end 
of the interview. Under no circumstances should the British Aid Pack or the 
explanatory leaflet be shown to an informant or left at an address before the 
interview has been completed. One of the main objects of the survey is to find 
out how much people know about the subject so it is most important to avoid 
giving them any information before or during the interview except where you 
are specifically instructed to do so. 

FOR YOUR OWN INFORMATION ONLY, the purpose of the survey is 
to find out how much people know about the underdeveloped countries and 
overseas aid and what their attitudes are. We know from the results of the pilot 
work which has been carried out that many people know rather little about the 
subject. One important use of the results could be in making decisions about 
what should be done to give the public more information and what they need to 
be told about. However, we cannot give this explanation to informants because 
it is necessary to ask a few questions before we even tell them the name of the 
sponsoring department. 

2 Introducing the survey to informants 

At the beginning of the interview, in Q. 1 and Q. 2 in particular, we are trying 
to find out how far people are aware of and concerned about the underdeveloped 
countries before they know that this is the subject of the survey. The moment 
that they are told what the survey is about and which department has com- 
missioned it, they are likely to become ‘aware’ and ‘concerned’. We want to 
know how many people are thinking about these things spontaneously. 

We also want to find out how many people know the name of the department 
that deals with Overseas Aid so we obviously can’t tell them the name of the 
sponsoring department until Q. 5 has been answered. 

This means that, in introducing the survey, you must not mention the 
Ministry of Overseas Development, and that the purpose has to be rather vague. 
The British Aid Pack and the explanatory leaflet must be kept strictly out of 
sight until the interview is over. 
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The introduction and explanation of the purpose of the survey which we 
recommend is : — 

‘In this survey we want to talk to people about the problems people are 
facing in this country and other countries and about what they think we in 
Britain should have to do with other countries’. 

The interview should take just under an hour on average. 

In the pilot, in which about 350 interviews were conducted, no interviewer 
reported difficulty in avoiding mentioning the name of the sponsoring department 
during the introduction and we don’t expect you to have any problems on this 
score. If by chance an informant should make a point of asking for the name of 
the sponsoring department, we suggest that you say something like : — 

‘As a matter of fact I shall be coming to that in a few minutes. I want to 
ask you a bit later whether you know the name of the department so I’d rather 
not tell you now. Can we leave that for the moment please ?’ 

3 The sample 

a The people who have been selected 

The population which we are sampling in this survey consists of electors in 
England, Scotland and Wales. A sample of 3,500 named electors has been 
selected at regular intervals from the Electoral Register. Not more than one 
person in any one household has been selected. 

Although we are only interviewing electors at this stage of the survey, we are 
planning to interview a sample of young people, aged 16 to 20, on this subject 
later. 

b Informants aged 70 and over 

We have decided that, since this interview would place an undue strain on some 
older people, informants aged 70 or over should not be taken through the 
complete interview. On the very back cover of the schedule (page vi) you will 
find a section for use with informants who may be in this age group. If you judge 
that the informant may be 70 or over, turn the schedule over and complete the 
household box. We do want to have this part of the classification data complete 
for informants who are 70 or over. If the informant is in fact 70 or over, just go 
on to ask Q. 1 (still on the back page), for the sake of courtesy, then close the 
interview. You may continue on the reverse side of page vi if you need more 
space. If the informant turns out to be under 70, turn to the front of the schedule 
when you have filled in the household box and begin the interview. In this case, 
PLEASE TRANSFER THE HOUSEHOLD BOX INFORMATION TO Page i 
before sending in the completed schedule. 

4 Address lists 

As you will notice, the address lists for this survey are different from the usual 
type. In addition to the usual information, serial and electors’ numbers, name, 
address and ward or parish, we have left space for you to record some additional 
information: — 

a Details of calls made to contact informant 

We want to have some information on the difficulty which you have in contacting 
the person you are to interview, so we are asking you to enter, in columns 1 to 6, 
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the dates and times at which you make calls, up to and including the one at which 
you first contact the informant. Please do not record calls made between the first 
contact with the informant and completion of the interview. If you have to make 
more than six calls before you first contact the informant, please fill in the infor- 
mation for the first six and then give the total number of calls (up to and including 
the one at which contact is first made) in the next column headed, ‘If more than 6, 
enter number’. 

b If no interview, give reason 

If you are not able to interview the informant, please enter the reason in the box 
provided on the address list (‘non-contact’, ‘refusal’ etc.) as well as giving FULL 
details on the front of the schedule. We need this information in both places so 
that Sampling Branch can carry out their own analysis for their own purposes. 

c If moved, give new address 

We are hoping to follow up informants who have moved, so, if the informant 
no longer fives at the address, please try to find out his/her new address and enter 
it, as fully as possible, in the last column. 

Please return your address fist, as soon as you have completed it, to Field 
Service. 


5 Different versions of the schedule 

As part of this survey, we are carrying out an experiment to find out whether 
the words which are used have any effect on the way people answer questions. 
We are trying out four ways of asking Q. 23 and four ways of asking Q. 24a to 
measure the effects of using different words on the answers we get to these 
questions. Each informant will be asked only ONE version of each question. The 
experiment will consist of comparing the answers given by people who hear one 
version with the answers given by people who hear the other versions. The 
validity of the experiment depends upon distributing the four versions of each 
question randomly throughout the sample since we must make sure that the 
groups of people whose answers we compare are similar in all respects except 
that they have been asked the questions in different ways. 

Four versions of Q. 23 and four versions of Q. 24a makes 16 versions in all' 
This is too many for any one interviewer to have to handle so we have made 
sure that no more than four versions will be assigned to any one quota. 

The schedule version is identified as follows : — 

By a large number (1-16) in the top right-hand corner of the front page, 

By the same number (01-16) printed in the first two boxes of the serial number, 
By the same number (1-16) printed as a code at the top of page 11. 

PLEASE CHECK ALL YOUR SCHEDULES TO MAKE SURE THAT 
THE NUMBERS WHICH APPEAR IN THESE THREE PLACES ARE 
IDENTICAL. 
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The different versions also have differently coloured front pages, as follows : — 


Version No. 

Colour 

Left-hand edge of front page 

1 

.... Pink 

Patterned with asterisks 

2 

.... Yellow 


3 



4 

. . . . Blue 

Patterned with asterisks 

5 

. . . . White 


6 

. . . . Lilac 


7 


Patterned with asterisks 

8 

.... Grey 

Patterned with asterisks 

9 

.... Pink 

No pattern 

10 

.... Yellow 


11 

.... Green 


12 

. . .-. Blue 

No pattern 

13 



14 

. . . . Lilac 


15 

. . . . Dark blue 


16 


No pattern 


The version which you are to use with each informant is shown on your 
address list in red biro in the serial number column just above each informant’s 
serial number. IT IS MOST IMPORTANT TO USE THE VERSION 
INDICATED HERE. 

The schedules packed with your address list should be exactly the right ones 
for your quota. PLEASE CHECK THIS. 

Make sure each day that you have copies of all the versions you may need 
with you. 

You have been provided with a separate package of spare schedules. If you 
need to use a spare, please make sure that it is the correct version. 

6 Other variations in the schedule 

There are some other slight variations between schedules, in the order in which 
statements are printed in multiple questions. 

With multiple questions, such as Q. 17, Q. 18, Q. 21 and Q. 22, in which 
informants are asked a question about each of a series of statements in turn, the 
order in which the statements are considered may affect the answers that people 
give. To control for this effect, we have varied the order in different schedules. 
All that you need to do is to circle the code in the top right-hand corner of 
page 7, page 8, page 9 and page 10, to show us which order has been used, and 
then simply read the statements in the order in which they appear in the schedule 
which you are using. 

THIS HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH THE DIFFERENT VERSIONS 
OF THE SCHEDULE WHICH WE TALKED ABOUT IN SECTION 4. 
DON’T WORRY if two schedules which are the same version show the state- 
ments on pages 7, 8, 9 or 10 in different orders. The version number affects only 
the wording of Q. 23 and Q. 24a. 
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7 Documents and materials that you will need 

Check that you have: — 

1 . A set of schedules of exactly the correct versions to cover your quota. 

2. Enough spare schedules of each version that you have to use. 

3. Two sets of 12 small cards in a polythene bag for use at Q. 2. 

4. Two large cards with 5 boxes on which the small cards are to be sorted 
at Q. 2. 

5. A set of prompt cards from A to H, tagged and in a polythene bag. 

6. Enough envelopes of leaflets, labelled ‘British Aid Pack’, to cover your 
quota. 

7. Enough explanatory leaflets to cover your quota. 

8. An address list. 

PLEASE CHECK THAT ALL YOUR SCHEDULES ARE CORRECTLY 
COLLATED AND THAT, IN EACH SCHEDULE, THE VERSION NUM- 
BER ON THE FRONT PAGE IS THE SAME AS THE VERSION CODE 
ON PAGE 11. 

8 Some general points 

(a) Many of the questions are closed and allow only a limited number of 
possible answers. These answers are presented to the informant either on a 
prompt card or as a running prompt. As far as possible, informants should be 
induced to choose the answer which they feel is most appropriate but you should 
make full verbatim notes of any qualifications which they may wish to add. 

(b) Some of the questions for which prompt cards are used allow the 
answer, ‘I don’t understand what it means’. If this answer is chosen, as with any 
other answer, write in full any additional spontaneous comments which the 
informant may make which may throw light on what he/she doesn’t understand 
or why this answer has been chosen. 

(c) With the multiple questions, Q. 17, Q. 18, Q. 21 and Q. 22, if the 
informant chooses the answer, ‘I don’t understand what it means’, for the 
FIRST FIVE STATEMENTS THAT YOU READ without choosing any 
other statement, even ‘Don’t know’, you may assume that he/she would not 
understand the remainder and you may break off after the fifth statement and 
go straight to the next question. 

We do not expect this to happen very often but it will make the interview a 
little shorter for people who have great difficulty in following the questions. 

(d) All the questions in this survey should be treated as opinion questions. 
The only factual questions are in the classification data. All questions in the 
body of the schedule should therefore be asked exactly as they appear, using 
standard opinion question probing unless there is a specific instruction to 
the contrary. 

(e) You will notice a number of blank pages in the schedules. The blank 
pages opposite page 1 and, at the back, opposite page v are to give you extra 
space for the answer to Q. 1 if you need it. You will also find blank pages on the 
back of page 7, page 8, page 9 and page 10. This is because it made the printing 
and collating simpler and does not mean that questions are missing from the 
schedules. 
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9 Foreign and/or coloured informants 

Some of the statements in Q. 2 and Q. 17 and the section of the schedule from 
Q. 26 to Q. 28 deal with immigration. They are usually phrased in such a way 
that the question assumes that the informant is not an immigrant and this might 
be offensive to people who are immigrants. You should therefore omit Q. 2, 
Q. 17, Q. 26, Q. 27 and Q. 28 if your informant is obviously coloured (brown, 
black or yellow-skinned) or if he/she has an obvious foreign accent. 

On the schedule, the letters F and C are used instead of ‘foreign’ or ‘coloured’ 
since we do not want foreigners or coloured people to have the impression that 
they are being treated in any special way even though courtesy makes it necessary 
for us to do so. 

10 The questions in detail 

Front page 
The serial number 

The first two boxes (a) are already filled in and, as explained in Section 4 above, 
this number indicates which version of page 11 appears in the schedule. The 
number of the version which you are to use is in red biro on the address list, 
just above the informant’s serial number. 

In the next four boxes (b) you should enter the Area Code which appears in 
the four boxes at the top of each address list. 

In the last two boxes (c) you should enter the informant’s serial number 
from the left-hand column. 

(vi) Result 

Code 2 if you miss out Questions 2, 17, 26, 27 and 28, as instructed, because 
the informant is coloured or has a foreign accent. 

Code 6 if you ask only Q. 1 because the informant is 70 or over. 

Code 3 if the interview is broken off or incomplete for any other reason and 
give full details of why it is incomplete in (vii). 

Also under (vii) give full details, complete with a verbatim account of anything 
said by the informant or any other person you contact, of the reasons for non- 
contacts or refusals. Sampling Branch is carrying out a general investigation, not 
only on this survey but on others also, of the reasons for failure to obtain inter- 
views with named persons and they will be grateful if you will give as full an 
account as possible of why you are unable to contact any informant or why 
anyone refuses to be interviewed. 

Question 1 

This should be given standard probes as an opinion question, reminding the 
informant if necessary that the question asks for the ‘problems you think need 
tackling most urgently’. Be particularly on guard against leading the informant 
in any way. Some people may talk about world affairs, some people may talk 
about their private domestic problems. Whatever the informant chooses to talk 
about should be accepted as a valid answer to the question. DO NOT place any 
particular emphasis on the word ‘world’ when asking or repeating the question. 
We don’t want to force people to talk about world affairs if their thoughts turn 
more naturally towards more local problems. 
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If you need more space for your answer, continue on the blank page opposite 
page 1. 

Before you turn the page, circle at the bottom Code 1 if the informant has a 
foreign accent, 2 if he/she is coloured, 3 if he/she is white and has a British accent. 

Question 2 

Do not ask this question if the informant is foreign or coloured. Code 1 for 
DNA F/C in this case and go straight to page 3. 

MAKE SURE THAT THE SMALL CARDS ARE IN ORDER BEFORE 
YOU START THE INTERVIEW. 

They should be in the order 1 to 12 and in the order 12 to 1 for alternate 
interviews. Be sure to code 1 or 2 at the top of page 2 to show the order which 
you are using. 

Set in front of the informant the large card with the boxes labelled, ‘I agree 
completely’, ‘I am inclined to agree’, ‘I disagree completely’, T am inclined to 
disagree’ and ‘I don’t understand what it means’. Explain that you are going to 
hand him/her a set of cards with statements on them and that you want him/her 
to sort them according to how far he/she agrees or disagrees with them. If there 
are any which the informant really doesn’t understand, they should be placed 
in the box on the right. Suggest that the informant goes through the pack sorting 
those which he/she finds easiest to place, leaving the more difficult ones to think 
about at the end. Without over-persuading, try to induce him/her to fit all the 
cards into one box or another, but if there are some over which are understood 
but which he/she neither agrees with nor disagrees with, put them in a pile on 
one side. This may be a genuine response to a statement — ‘I really can’t make up 
my mind whether I agree or not’. 

The informant can help you to fill in the codes in the schedule by reading out 
the card numbers in each box. Code 3 under, ‘Neither agree nor disagree’ any 
cards which are not placed in one of the five boxes. 

Question 5 

Read out the introduction to this question exactly as it stands. 

If the informant gives an answer which is anything other than the exact 
words, ‘the Ministry of Overseas Development’, code 3 and write in the answer 
in full. 

At this point, playing it by ear, tell all informants that the correct answer to 
Q. 5 is ‘the Ministry of Overseas Development’, even if they got the answer 
right, and tell them that this ministry is sponsoring the survey. Obviously the 
way that you put over this information will depend upon the answer the 
informant gives to Q. 5. 

Question 1 

This should be given standard probing as an opinion question. If necessary, 
remind the informant that it asks for ‘what Britain actually does to help the 
poorer countries’. It is not asking for what the informant thinks Britain ought 
to do. 
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Question 9 (a) and (b) 

If the informant gives any of the three possible answers, show Card A and ask 
part (b) of the question. 

LEAVE CARD AIN FRONT OF THE INFORMANT FOR REFERENCE 
PURPOSES RIGHT UP TO AND INCLUDING QUESTION 14 (b) 

Questions 10 to 13 

As with Q. 9, if the informant gives any answer except, ‘Don’t know’, indicate 
Card A and ask part (b) of the question. 

Question 13 (a) and (b) 

There are too many answers here to be given as a running prompt. Instead, hand 
Card B to the informant. Note that ‘I don’t understand what it means’ is one of 
the possible answers offered to the informant on the card. As with any other 
answer in these closed questions, if the informant makes any additional com- 
ments when choosing this answer, write them in full by the side of the question. 

If the informant gives any of the first five answers on the card, indicate 
Card A and ask part (b) of the question. 

Question 14 (a) and (b) 

Here again, hand the prompt card, Card C, to the informant as you are asking 
Q. 14 (a). 

If the informant gives any of the first eight answers, indicate Card A and ask 
part (b) of the question. 

TAKE CARD A BACK. 

Question 15 (a), (b) and (c) 

Read out the four coded answers to Q. 15 (a) as a running prompt. Try to 
persuade the informant to choose one of these answers if possible but, if he/she 
insists on giving a different answer, code 5 and write out the answer in full. 

N.B. PLEASE REMEMBER TO CIRCLE THE CODE NUMBER 
PRINTED IN THE TOP RIGHT-HAND CORNER OF PAGE 7. 

Question 16 

Again, try to persuade the informant to choose one of the answers which you 
read out in the question, but, if this is impossible, code 4 and write in the 
exact answer. 

Question 17 

If the informant is foreign or coloured, do not ask Q. 17. Code 1 for DNA F/C 
and go straight to Q. 18. 

Show Card D as you are asking Q. 17. If necessary, explain that the informant 
should choose answer 4, ‘It isn’t true’, if he/she does not believe that what the 
statement says is true, (i.e. does not believe that we do ‘want them to buy more 
goods from us’; does not believe that we do ‘depend upon them for some of our 
raw materials’, etc.). 
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As explained in Section 7(d) above, if the informant chooses answer 5, ‘I don’t 
understand what it means’, for the first five statements that you read out and 
doesn’t choose any other answer at all, you may leave out the rest of Q. 17 and 
go straight to Q. 18. 

Please note that, as explained earlier, the statements are printed in a different 
order in different schedules. Just read them in the order in which they appear and 
make sure that you have circled the code at the top of page 7 which indicates 
this order. 

Questions 18, 21 and 22 

As with Q. 17, just read the statements in whichever order they come in and 
circle the code at the top of the page. 

Again, if you get five consecutive ‘I don’t understand’ answers at the beginning 
of the fist of statements, you may then go straight to the next question. 

Question 23 

Again, circle the code at the top of the page. This number should, of course, be 
the same as the version number on the front page. 

Read out the five answers as a running prompt. 


Question 24 (a), (b) and (c) 

Read out the four answers to part (a) as a running prompt. Try to persuade the 
informant to choose one of these answers but, if he/she insists on giving a 
different answer, code 5 and write in the answer in full. 

If the informant says anything except, ‘They should spend more than they 
are’, go straight to Q. 25. If he/she does say, ‘They should spend more than they 
are’, CHECK BACK TO PAGE 16. If his/her answer to Q. 15(a) was the same, 
i.e. ‘They should spend more than they are’, do NOT ask parts (b) and (c) again, 
but go straight to Q. 25. But if the informant has changed his/her answer and 
did not say, ‘They should spend more than they are’ in answer to Q. 15(a), ask 
part (b). 

Question 25 (a) and (b) 

Read out all four answers to Q. 25(a) as a running prompt. If the informant 
gives any of the first three answers, ask part (b). 

If the informant’s answer to part (b) fits obviously into one of the categories 
which are listed, circle that code. If you are not sure whether it fits, write it out 
in full. 

Please note that the informant may give as many different answers as he/she 
likes and the question should be probed as an opinion question. 


Question 26(a), (b) and (c) 

If the informant is foreign or coloured, miss out Q. 26, Q. 27 and Q. 28 and go 
straight to Q. 29. 
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Question 26(d) 

Accept as many answers as are given immediately but do not probe for further 
countries. We want the informant’s impression of ‘where they come from mostly. 
Do probe any vague answers to see if the informant can be more specific. 

Question 28(a) and (b) 

If the informant says, ‘Just about strict enough’ to part (a), code 4. If he/she 
answers, ‘Too strict’ or ‘Not strict enough’, do not code the answer until you 
have asked part (b) and can circle the appropriate code for both parts of the 
question at once. 

Question 29 

This comes just before the classification data and can be introduced as part of 
the classification section and its purpose explained in the same way. 

It is probably best to fold the schedule back before handing it to the informant 
so that only the page of scales will be seen and so that the informant will be less 
tempted to turn over the leaves. 

Explain how the scales are to be filled in. The extreme left (or extreme right) 
space should be ticked if the informant thinks that he/she is very like the 
description beside it. The inner left space is to be ticked if he/she thinks that 
he/she is more like the left description than the right (or vice versa). The middle 
space indicates that he/she is ‘average’ in this respect or not like either description. 
The informant should tick one space on each line and one only. 

PLEASE CHECK THAT THIS HAS BEEN DONE WHEN YOU GET 
THE SCHEDULE BACK. 

Classification data 

Household box 

This must be filled in on page i if an informant who you thought might be over 
70 turns out to be younger than that. 

Section (ii) and (iii) 

If you are unable to ascertain the income group of the H.O.H. or the informant, 
give the reason in full. 

Section (v) 

In column (c) code all qualifications that the informant has already obtained. 
If he/she has not yet completed his/her full-time education, code any qualifica- 
tions he/she has obtained already in column (a) (or code 1 for ‘None’) and ask 
part (b). Code under column (b) any qualifications he/she expects to have by 
the time he/she completes his/her full-time education. If the informant says, 
‘Don’t know’, encourage an answer by probing: ‘Assuming you do as well as 
you expect’. 

Write out in full any qualifications which are not listed. These should include 
any parts of examinations (such as Part I of a degree) or intermediate parts of 
professional qualifications, even if the informant has given up the course and is 
not intending to try to obtain the qualifications in full. 
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Section (vi) 

We do not want to include any other newspapers than those mentioned in the 
question. If the informant reads some local newspaper which may be thought 
to have the same status as a national newspaper, make a note on the schedule, 
but get an answer to the question ‘apart from that one’. 

Section (vii) 

If the informant lived in the same country on more than one occasion, the 
periods of time can be added together and recorded as ‘x years, y months’ 
altogether. 

Section (viii) Accent 

Code F (1) if the informant has an obvious foreign accent, Not F (2) if it is 
obviously not foreign, and Other (3) if you are not sure, e.g. if you think it may 
be Australian, South African, etc. Give details if you aren’t sure. The answers 
given to Section (vii), especially (g), should help you to make up your mind. 

It is possible that your judgment will now differ from the judgment which 
you made at the beginning of the interview and recorded on page 1. On page v 
we want your final judgment after you have collected as much relevant informa- 
tion as possible. 

Colour 

This also applies to your judgment about the informant’s colour although you 
are less likely to change your mind about that. Code C (1) if the informant is 
obviously coloured. Include as coloured people who are black (Negro), brown 
(e.g. Indian/Pakistani) or yellow-skinned (e.g. Chinese, Japanese, Indo-Chinese, 
etc.). ‘Colour’ here does not, of course, refer to the actual hue of the skin but to 
that nebulous quality which it would be absurd to try to define. If you are quite 
sure that the informant is not coloured, code Not C (2). If you are doubtful, 
code Other (3) and write down exactly why you feel doubtful. The ultimate 
criterion you should apply is whether, in you opinion, the informant would be 
regarded as ‘coloured’ by most people in this country. 

11 Recall interviews 

Later on, probably at the beginning of next year, we want to call back on a 
small proportion of the people who are interviewed in this survey to ask them a 
few more questions. We cannot decide yet which people will be chosen for a 
second interview. It will depend upon a very careful examination of the results 
of the main survey and this will take a month or two to complete. So you will 
have no way of guessing whether any particular informant is going to be called 
upon again, although you can be sure that only a very small proportion will. 

For the sake of public relations, however, we would like you just to mention 
the possibility that you may be calling again later. It is important that you do 
this in a standard way with all informants because it could bias the recall survey 
if some informants were half expecting a second interview while others thought 
that this was only a remote possibility. (For one thing, those who expected to be 
interviewed again would be more likely to try to arm themselves beforehand 
with the ‘right answers’). 
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It is also important not to give informants any idea of what the second interview 
might be about. Since we have very little idea ourselves at present, this shouldn’t 
be too difficult, but you should guard against giving any impressions of what this 
interview might involve. 

We suggest that you should mention the possibility of a second interview very 
casually, along the following lines : — 

‘Sometimes we like to follow up a survey by talking again to just a few of 
the people we have interviewed. There is just a possibility that we may be doing 
a few more interviews later for this one. Of course, even if we do, we shall only 
be talking to a very small proportion of the people who helped us this time, 
but, just in case you happen to be one of them, we hope you will help again’. 

Please make sure that you point out to everyone, equally emphatically, that 
it isn’t very likely that we shall want to interview them again. 

If, by any chance, an informant asks for more information about the second 
interview, say that nothing at all has been planned yet and that you have no idea 
of what sorts of question would be asked. 

Make notes, in the section headed ‘Comments’ on page v, of the informant’s 
response and give full details if you feel that, for any reason, it would be unwise 
to attempt a recall with a particular informant. 
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Appendix IVb The questionnaire for the main survey 

(a) <b) 


SS 445 A.O.D.M. 

SOCIAL SURVEY Se 

(i) Interviewer's name _ 


(ii) Interviewer's number 

(fii) Time interview started 

(iv) Time interview finished 

(v) Date of interview 


(p) 


1 

1 


(vi) He suit Interview completed 

Partial interview because c/P 

Partial interview for other reasons (details below) . 

Non-contact (details below) 

Hefusal (details below) 

Aged 70 or over 


(vii) Give full account of circumstances of refusal/non-contact/partial 
interview 
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o 1. Thinking about the things that are going on in the world, these days, 
what are the problems you t h i n k need tackling most urgently? 


IF INFORMANT IS F AND/OR C GO S TRAIGHT TO Q.3 


INTERVIEWER 
TO CODE 

F 1 

C 2 

Neither 5 


FOR OFFICE USE 
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1 GO TO 
Q-3 


DO NOT ASK IF INFORMANT IS F AND/OR C 

I am going to show you some statements which people 
have made about different subjects, and T want you to 
tell me how far you agree or disagree with them. 


DNA F/c 


Card Order 


ENTER ANSWERS TO CARD SORT BELOW 

INTERVIEWER TO CODE 4 


First card seen 
by informant 


12 


1 

2 


(1) (a) (3) (4) (5) (6) 



AGREE 


DISAGREE 

under- 

stand 

Completely 

Inclined 

agree nor 

Completely 

Inclined 

1, A lot' of people expect to get too much for 
nothing these days 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2. We should be willing to lower our standard 
of living in order to give everyone in the 
world enough to eat 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3. Britain should never have given up the 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4. The governments of the underdeveloped 

countries should look after their own people 
and not expect other countries to send them 
help 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5. Immigrants living in this country should 
have the same rights and opportunities as 
people who were bom here 

1 

2 

3 

4- 

5 

6 

6. All national governments should be abolished 
and replaced by one Central World 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7. Every country in the world should try to 
be self-supporting and independent of other 

■i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B. Black people are just as intelligent as white 
people if they are given the same chances 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

9. In the long run it is in our own interests 
to help the people in the poorer countries 
to improve their standard of living 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

10. On the whole, Britain did more harm than 
good to the people of the colonies 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

11. The government should make sure that the poor 
people in 'this country are properly looked 
after before giving money to other countries 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

12. Everyone should be allowed to live where they 
like in the world regardless of race or 
colour or where they were bom 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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Underdeveloped countries were mentioned on one of these cards. Which 
particular countries come to mind when you think of the underdeveloped 
countries? 


4. What would you say the phrase, 'underdeveloped countries' means? 


There are schemes by which the governments of the richer countries 
give help to the poorer countries, I mean, the countries which are 
poorer than they need to be because they are not yet making full 
use of modern methods in farming and industry. 

5. Do you happen to know which Ministry is responsible for the help that 
Britain gives to the poorer countries? 

Don't know/no idea 

Ministry of Overseas Development 
Other SPECIF! 


TELL ALL INFORMANTS THAT THE MINISTRY WHICH HAS THIS RESPONSIBILITY IS 
THE MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT AND THAT IT IS FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 
THAT WE ARE CARRYING OUT THE SURVEY 
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0 


6. IF THE MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT WAS NOT MENTIONED AT Q.5 ASK : 

Had you heard of the Ministry of Overseas Development before? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

Not sure 3 

ASK ALL : 

7. What sorts of thing do you think Britain actually does to help the 
poorer countries? 


a. Do you think that the xidEr countries of the, world ought to help the 
poorer countries or not? 

ENTER ANSWER BELOW IN COLUMN (a) 


w 



a. Would you say that the gap in wealth between the richer countries 
the poorer countries is, on the whole, getting wider, getting 


narrower or remaining about the same 
like you to tell me what you think. 


SHOW CARD A 

, How sure do you feel about that? 


Even if you aren't £ 


Getting wider 

Getting narrower . . . . 
Remaining about the s 


1. Sure . . . 

2. Fairly s 


ASK 

(*) 
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13. a. How much of the help which the British Government gives to the 
poorer countries would you say is an outright gift and how much 
would you say is in loans which have to he paid hack? SHOW CARD B 

1. It is all an outright gift 

2. Most of it is an outright gift 

3. About 7 is a gift and about \ is loaned .. 

4. Most of it is in the form of loans 

5 . It is all in the form of loans ; 


vj/ SHOW CARD A 

b. How sure do you feel about- that? 


1. Sure 

2. Fairly sure 

3. Not really s 


ASK 

(b) 


14. a. How much money do you think the British government i 
year on helping the poorer countries? 


SHOW CARP C 


1. Less than £50 million 

2. £50 million or £1 per year per person ... 

3. £100 million or £2 per year per person .. 

4. £200 million or £4 per year per person . . 

5. £300 million or £6 per year per person .. 

6. £400 million or £8 per year per person .. 

7 • £500 million or £10 per year per person . 

8. More than £500 million 

9. No idea at all 


SHOW CARD A 

b. How sure do you feel about that? 


1. Sure 

2. Fairly sure 
3- Not really s 


, How much do you think the Government ought to be spending at the 
moment on helping the poorer countries? Bo you think they:- 


Shouldn't be spending anything at all 

Should. spend less than they are 

Are spending the right amount 

- Should spend mere than they are 


Other answer SPECIFY . , 


Don't know . 
IF ’SHOULD SPEND MORE'. ASK 0.15b OVERLEAF 


4-> ASK(b) 
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INTERVIEWER TO CIRCLE CODE - 


18. Conditions vary from one country to another, of course, but, thinking of the 
poorer countries as a whole, what are the things that you think need to be done 
most urgently in most of 'these countries? 

SHOW CARD E AND ASK FOR EACH ITEM BELOW IN TURN:- 


How urgent do you think it i 


to . 


• ? ( 1 ) 



Extremely 

urgent 

urgent 

Fairly 

urgent 

Not 

really 

very 

urgent 

Don't 

under- 

stand 

Don't 

know 

(a) Improve agriculture 

1 

2 

3. 

4 

5 

6 

(b) Set up industries 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(c) Teach birth control and help 
people to use it 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(d) Give basic education to the 
mass of the people 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(e) Give special training to people 
who can take over from our 
experts 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(f) Peed people who are starving 

1 

- 2 

•3 

4 

5 

6 

(g) Provide medical services 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


( 2 ) 


(3) (4) (5) .(6) 


19. Do you think that the money the Sritisii government spends on help-' ng the 
poorer countries should be an outright gift or should it have to be paid 
back some time? Do you think that:- 

It should all be an outright gift 

RUNNING Most of should be an outright gift 

PROMPT It; should be about half and half 

Most of it should have to be paid back 

It should all have to be paid back? 


Don't know . 


20. What do you think of the idea of giving or lending money to the poorer 
countries only on condition that they spend it on goods made in Britain' 5 
Are you: - 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


Strongly in favour of it i 

In favour of it on the whole ” ' 2 

Don't you feel strongly either way 3 

Against it on the whole 4 

Strongly against it? " 5 


Don't know . 5 


AO— F 
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INTERVIEWER TO CIRCLE CODE ^ .... I 


21. We cannot always give help to all the poor countries that would like it and we 
may have to choose to help some rather than others, I am going to read out 
some things which might affect whether or not we give help to' a particular country. 
SHOW CARD F 

How do you feel about Britain's helping a countiy ,...? 

READ OPT EACH ITEM BELOW IN TORN 


SI M (4) (5) (6) 



Definitely 

helped 

should be 
helped 

™. 

kind ve 
should help 

understand 

Don't 

knoif 

(a) Which has a lot of land 
which cculd be farmed 

1 

2 , 

3 

4 

5 

6. 

(b) In which there is a very 
great deal of poverty 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(c) In which the population 
is increasing very 
rapidly 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(d) Which used to be part of 
the British Empire 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(e) Which has made good use 
of- money they have 
received in the past 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(f) Which seems grateful for 
what we give them 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(g) Which buys a lot of goods 
from us 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(h) Whose government is 

friendly towards Britain 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(i) Prom which we get raw 
materials 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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INTERVIEWER TO CIRCLE CODE 


■> •■■• i 


22. People are sometimes against the idea of giving help to the poorer countries or 
suggest ways in which it could he done better. I am going to read out some 
comments that different people have made and I'd like you to tell me, for each, 
how far you agree with it or disagree with it. SHOW CARD G 


(i) (2) (3) (4) ( 5 ) (6) 



AGREE 

Neither 

disagree 

DISAGREE 

Don't 



Inclined 

Incliped 

Completely 

(a) Britain cen't affoid to give away money 
Vilen ve nr.) having to borrow to keep 
ourselves ’going 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(li) Britain is doing more than her fair 
share for tho poorer countries 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(c) There isn't enough co-operation aisong the 
•different countries that give help to the 
poorer countries 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(d) The governoonts of nany of tho poorer 
countries are corrupt and can't be 
trusted to spend the eicney properly 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(e) A lot of the money given to these countries 
is vastod because the people are 
inefficient 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

(f) A lot of the noney that is supposed to 
help these countrios is vastod on paper 
vork and meetings and so on beforo it 
over gets there 

1 

2 

* 

4 

5 

6 

(g) If these countries get too much help they 
vijl never learn to stand on their ovn 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(h) People ought to be able to give money 
freely through charities like Oxfam 
instead of having the money taken out .of 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(i) The richer countries only help the poorer 
countries if they think they can get 
something out of them 

1’ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

( j ) Students from the poorer countries vho 
study hero ought to Be obliged to go home 
and help their own countries’ afterwards 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(k) Most of the problems in the poorer countries 
could be solved if the rich people in those 
oountries helped their own people more 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(l) The Government does not do enough to 
encourage British businessmen to invest 
money in the poorer countries 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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INTERVIEWER TO CIRCLE CODE 


23. Bov do you -feel overall about the British Boverment's giving Sid to 
neip to develop the poorer countries? Are you:— 


Strongly in favour of it 
In. favour of it on the whole 
Don't you feel strongly either way 
Against it on the whole 
Strongly against it? 

Don't know . 


a. This- year the Government is spending just over £200 million on 
helping the poorer countries that is, about lfo of what the- 
Government spends altogether on everything. 

How do you feel about what the Government is spending on the poorer 
countries? Do you think they:- 



Shouldn't be spending anything at all , 

Should spend less than they are 

Are spending the right amount 

- Should spend more than they are? 


Other answer SPECIFY . 


IF SHOULD SPEND MORE BUT GAVE A DIFFERENT ANSWER TO Q.15a. ASK Q.24b :- 

b. Where do you think the extra money should come from - should people 
pay higher taxes or should the Government spend less on other things? 


Higher taxes . 


; Jask(c) 


c. What things should the Government spend less on? 
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IF YES TO Q.26a OR Q.26b CONTINUE 
26. d. What countries do they come from mostly? 

ACCEPT MULTIPLE ANSWERS BUT DO WOT PROBE A/E 


e. Would you say that there are any problems in this area because 
of the coloured people living here? 


28, a. Some people think that the laws about which people can enter 

Britain as immigrants are too strict and some people think that 
they are not strict enough. Do you think that our immigration 
laws are too strict, just about strict enough, or not strict 
enough? RECORD BELOW 
IF TOO STRICT OR HOT STRICT ENOUCH. ASK : - 
b. Do you feel very strongly about this, fairly strongly or not ■ 
really very strongly? 


29. That] is all that I am going to ask about your opinions, but I’d like to know a bit 
about the things you are interested in and so on. 

EXPLAIN AS FOR CLASSIFICATION DATA. 

HAND SELF-COMPLETION SCALES TO INFORMANT AND EXPLAIN 
HOW TO COMPLETE THEM. 



.1 - ASK (f) 
.2) GO TO. 
.5) Q.27 


IF. YES. ASK :- 

f. Are these problems serious or not very serious? 


Serious 

Not very serious, 
Don't know 


.1 

.2 

.3 


0 , 


g. What are the problems? 


27. a. Do you yourself know any coloured people by sight? 



.1 ASK (b) 
,2 GO TO 
Q.28 


IF YES. ASK :- 


b. Do you know any coloured people to speak to? 



.4 GO TO 
Q.28 


IF YES. ASK :- 

c. Have you any personal friends who are coloured? 


Yes. 
No. . 


.5 

.6 


(b) 


TOO STRICT - very strongly. . . 

- fairly strongly. 


.1 

.2 



.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 


H OT STRICT ENOUGH - not really very strongly. 


- fairly strongly. 

- very strongly . . 


Don't know. 


.8 
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PT.BASW TICK WHERE YOU GOME ON TBE T.TNES BELOW 


Worry about 
things 


Don't worry 
about things 


Interested 
in politics 


Not interested 
in politics 


Think life will 
be better in the 
future than it . 
was in the past L 


Think life was 
better in the past 
than it will be 
in the future 


Think my own 
life will be 
very pleasant 
in the future 


Don't think my 
own life will be 
very pleasant 'in 
the future 


Like to do 
things on 
impulse 


L i i l 


Like to plan 
things ahead 


Like to take 
tilings quietly 


Like a lot 
of excitement 
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Classification 


(i) .Can you tell me who lives here with you regularly and has at least c 


meal a day provided by the 


No. 

(a) 

Relationship 
to informant 

(b) 

Age 

(c 

Se 

M 

) 

F - 

Maj: 

M 

(d 

ital 

S 

status 

w/d/s 

W 

Full 

(e) 

Part 

Not 

(f) 

h/w 

1 

INFORMANT 


1 

2 

3 

.4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


2 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

. 6 

7 

8 


3 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


4 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


5 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 


6 



1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 


7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


8 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


y 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



PLSASS RING HUMBER OP H.Q-.H. AMD TICK E/w IN COLUMN (f ) . 


(ii) HEAD OF H OUSEHOLD IF INFORMANT IS NOT ff.O-ff . 

(a) 

HJA (informant is H.O.H.) , 

M Occupation- of Head of Household (job, title, grade - describe full,) 

(c) Industry (describe fully) 

(d) Employment status 


IF BMP LOYER/kAMAGER/ SELF-EMPLOYED ; 

(e) Number employed in establishment 


Self-employed . 
Employee 


(f) Income of Head of Household SHOW CARD H AND ENTER CODE 
NUMBER FROM EITHER STUEf 

•47 — 


SPECIFY REASONS 


c Don't know . 
Refused . ... . 
Not asked . . 
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(iii) INFORMANT 

(a) Informant's occupation (job, title, grade - describe fully) 


(b) Industry (describe fully) 


(c) Employment status 

Self-employed 
Employee 

IF BMPLOYER/MAHAGEP/ SELF-EMPLOYED 


(d) Number employed in establishment 


Informant's income SHOW CARD H AND ENTER CODE 
NUMBER FROM EITHER SIDE 


£ 

SPECIFY REASONS 



1 

2 

3 


(iv) Age of completing full-time education? 


14 and under 


1 

2 

3 


15 but under 16 

16 but under 17 

17 but under 18 

18 but under 19 


5 

6 

7 


19 and 


Don’t know 

Not yet completed 


8 
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M 

(a) Qualifications obtained. 


IF FULL-TIME EDUCATION NOT YET COMPLETED; 

(b) What qualifications -do you expect to have obtained by the time you finish 
your full-time education? 


(a) 

O btained 


None ... 

University degree/diploma, full medical/dental/ 

veterinary qualifications or Diploma in technology 2 

Full membership of professional institution or 
full professional qualification (includes 

barrister, solicitor, architect) SPECIFY 3 

Teacher's Certificate/Certificate of Education 4 

Nursing qualifications (SRN, SCM, etc.) 5 

Higher. National Diploma (HND) or Certificate (HNC) 6 

GCE "A" Levels, Higher School Certificate, 

Inter-Arts or Science, Higher Scottish Certificate of 
.Education/Scottish Leaving Certificate (Higher), 

Attestation of Fitness (Scotland) 7 


Co) 

Expects to 
obtain 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 


GCE "0" Levels, School Certificate, Matriculation, 

Scottish Certificate of Education (Ordinary), 

Scottish Leaving Certificate (Lower) ; 8 

Ordinary National Diploma (OND) or Certificate (ONC) 9 


City and Guilds (any level/type) ESA, Commercial' or Trade 
Certificates, Forces Education Certificates 


,10 


Full apprenticeship completed 


,11 


8 

9 

10 

11 


Any other qualifications (SPECIFY) 

(including intermediate parts of professional 
qualifications) 


,12 


12 


FOR OFFICE USE 
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(vi) Newspaper readershi p 

How often do you read or look through a national newspaper these 
days, including Sunday newspapers and London evening papers if 
you read them? 


PROMPT AS NEBDED 


Every day : 

5 or 6 times a week 

3 or 4 times a week 

Once or twice a week 

Less often than once a week . 
Never 


(vii) Experience of living abroad 
(a) Have you ever been abroad, I n 


i outside the United Kingdom? 
Yes ... 


'j/ 

IF YES ■ ASK 

(b) Have you ever lived abroad for a continuous period of three 
months or longer? 

Yes . 


IF YES. ASK 


(c) At that time -was your permanent home abroad or not? 


4 / ~ 

IF NO. ASK 

(d) Were you abroad c 
dr what? 


c on business, < 


c in the armed forces 

On holiday 

On business 

In the Armed Forces . 
Other SPECIFY ...... 


1- ASK (b) 

2- 00 TO 
(viii) 


3- ASK (c) 

4- GO TO 
(viii) 


5- ASK (e) 

6- ASK (d) 


IF YES TO (c). ASK 

'e) Which country (countries) were you living in? 
’f) How long did you live there? ^ ^ 


Country 

OFF 

USE 

Length of time 

living there? 

OFF 

USE 



yrs. 

months 




yrs. 

months 




yrs. 

months 




yrs-. 

months 




yrs. 

months 



(g) Were you born in tire United Kingdom or somewhere else? 


GO TO 
(viii) 


United Kingdom i 

Elsewhere SPECIFY , 
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CODE FOR ATiT. 

(irii-i ) , Accent 

F 

Hot F 

Other SPECIFY 

C 

Hot C 

Other SPECIFY 

British Aid Pack left 

with inf ornent ...... 

IF IT IS HOT LEFT, CODE— > .. 

AHD GIVE FULL DETATT.R OF WRY 
IT IS NOT LEFT BELOW. 

COMMENTS 

\ 

1 

.. 3 
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FOR USE WITH INFORMANTS WHO MAY BE 70+ ONLY 


Can you tell me who lives here with you regularly and has at least one main meal 
a day provided hy the same person? 
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APPENDIX IVc 


EXPLANATORY LEAFLET 

Survey on Aid and Overseas Development 


This survey is being carried out for the Ministry of Overseas Development, the 
government department which is concerned with the financial and technical help 
which Britain gives to the poorer, underdeveloped countries. 

The money which is spent on helping the poorer countries is, of course, part 
of our national budget and the Ministry of Overseas Development wants to find 
out how people feel about the ways in which this money is being spent. 

We are therefore interviewing a representative sample of people all over the 
country to find out what they think about these matters. Your name has been 
selected at random from the Electoral Register as part of this representative 
sample. 

Any information which we have from you will be treated confidentially. No 
information about any individual will be passed on to anyone outside the Government 
Social Survey. The information which you give us will be added to that given by 
other people so that no individual person can be identified in the results. 

There is no compulsion to help us in this enquiry but its value does depend 
upon the co-operation of everybody whom we invite to take part. 

The Government Social Survey is very grateful to all who help in this work. 


The Government Social Survey, 
Atlantic House, Holbom Viaduct, 
London, E.C.l. 

01-583-893. 
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APPENDIX Va 


AID AND OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT RECALL SURVEY 
Instructions to Interviewers 

1 Background 

Many of yon will have worked on the first stage of this survey and will be 
familiar with the background. For those of you who have not worked on it 
before the following paragraphs are reproduced from the Instructions for the 
first stage. 

The survey is sponsored by the Ministry of Overseas Development which is 
responsible for British aid to the underdeveloped countries. 

The Ministry has provided us with sets of information leaflets, each set in an 
envelope labelled ‘British Aid Pack. Facts about overseas aid and development.’ 
Although you will probably want to have a look at the leaflets, we advise you 
not to become too knowledgeable about the subject before you have completed 
your interviews. Some of the questions on the schedule are knowledge questions 
the answers to which could be found in the leaflets. If you aren’t sure of the 
answers to these questions yourself it will be easier to avoid telling people who 
ask whether they have got the answers right or not. 

FOR YOUR OWN INFORMATION ONLY, the purpose of the survey is 
to find out how much people know about the underdeveloped countries and 
overseas aid and what their attitudes are. We know from the results of the pilot 
work which has been carried out that many people know rather little about the 
subject. One important use of the results could be in making decisions about 
what should be done to give the public more information and what they need to 
be told about, However, this was not the explanation given to informants when 
the first interview was introduced because it was necessary for us to ask a few 
questions before we even told them the name of the sponsoring department. By 
now, of course, all informants will have seen one of the explanatory leaflets 
which were left at the end of the first interview and will have had the opportunity 
to study the leaflets in the British Aid Pack which was also left. 

2 The purpose of the recall interviews 

This, again, is for YOUR OWN INFORMATION ONLY. As those of you who 
worked on the first stage are aware, not very many people are deeply interested 
in the subject of overseas aid and the majority know rather little about the 
subject. For this reason the questions asked at the first stage had to be as simple 
as possible and we had to leave out some of the more sophisticated questions 
which the Ministry wanted us to cover. For the recall survey we have selected a 
group of informants who seem to us to be most suitable for an interview which 
goes into the subject rather more deeply. They are people who both said that they 
had thought about the subject quite a lot before the first interview and showed a 
high degree of confidence in answering the knowledge questions which were put 
to them at the first interview. So the main purpose of the recall survey is to ask 
the rather more diflicult questions of a group of people who should be able to 
answer them sensibly. We are also taking the opportunity of finding out whether 
these informants’ knowledge and attitudes have changed at all since they were 
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first interviewed, so several of the questions in the first schedule are repeated in 
the recall schedule. However, we DO NOT want you to draw attention to this 
fact when you introduce the interview because this would tend to make infor- 
mants too self-conscious about whether they were giving the same answers 
as before. 

3 Introducing the recall survey 

Those of you who worked on the first stage will remember that, at the end of 
the interview, you mentioned the possibility of a recall interview to all informants 
and made notes of their reactions. This was not, of course, making an appoint- 
ment — at that stage we had no way of knowing which people would be selected 
for the recall — and, because only a small group of people would be selected, we 
only mentioned the possibility of a recall interview very vaguely. However, all 
the people you will be calling upon HAVE been told of the possibility and none 
of them showed any strong objections to being interviewed again. 

You will not need to say much about what the survey is about but you will 
have to explain (a) why we have chosen them for the recall and (b) why we are 
doing a second interview at all. The explanation which we recommend is 
as follows: — 

‘You remember that last (see Address List for actual month) you 

were kind enough to help us with a survey we were doing about the poorer 
countries of the world and what is being done to help them. I think we men- 
tioned then that we might want to call again on some of the people who 
helped and your name has been picked out for recall. I hope you will feel able 
to help us again.’ 

If the informant wants to know why he was picked out again, explain that we 
chose people who, from what they said at the first interview, seemed to have 
given quite a lot of thought to the subject and that we felt that these were the 
people whom it would be most suitable to talk to again. 

If he asks how we are able to link up the answers given at the first interview 
with the name of a particular individual, explain that, while we do not use names 
on the questionnaire itself, we do use a serial number for each person which 
enables us to check his name and address. Point out, however, that this informa- 
tion is being used only for the purpose of calling back to see the people we want 
to talk to again and that names and addresses are not passed on to anyone 
outside the Government Social Survey. No individuals will be identified in the 
results at all. 

If the informant wants to know more about why we are interviewing people 
twice, explain that the first interview would have been too long if we had tried 
to cover everything at that time, so we decided to leave some of the questions 
just for those people who seemed to have given quite a lot of thought to the 
subject and who we hope would not mind spending a little more time talking 
about it. 

4 Address lists 

On the address list you will find the date on which the first interview took place 
so that you can refer to ‘last August’ etc. when introducing the interview. 
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5 Documents and materials that you will need 

Check that you have : — 

1 . Enough schedules to cover your quota and spares to use at the briefing. 

2. A set of prompt cards, A, C, P, Q, R, S, T. 

3. A British Aid Pack. 

4. Enough explanatory leaflets to cover your quota. 

5. An address list. 

6 Some general points 

(a) Many of the questions are closed and allow only a limited number of 
possible answers. These answers are presented to the informant either on a 
prompt card or as a running prompt. As far as possible, informants should be 
induced to choose the answer which they feel is most appropriate but you should 
make full verbatim notes of any qualifications which they may wish to add. 
Wide margins have been left on the left-hand side of the page for this purpose. 

(b) Some of the questions for which prompt cards are used allow the answer, 
‘I don’t understand what it means’. If this answer is chosen, write in full any 
additional comments which the informant may make which may throw light on 
what he doesn’t understand or why this answer has been chosen. 

(c) All the questions in this survey should be treated as opinion questions. 
The only factual questions are in the classification section, which just consists of 
a household box. All questions should therefore be asked exactly as they appear, 
using standard opinion question probing. 

(d) As mentioned above, the only classification information which you are 
being asked to collect this time is the household box data. The main reason for 
collecting this information again is to make absolutely sure that the person 
interviewed this time is the one who was interviewed last time. You should, of 
course, make quite sure of this before you start the interview. 

7 The questions in detail 

Front page 
The serial number 

The first two boxes (a) refer to the version of the schedule used in the first 
interview and have no significance for the second interview. Please leave them 
blank. 

In the next four boxes (b) write the Area Code which appears at the top of 
the address list. 

The next two boxes (c) are for the informant’s serial number which is in the 
left-hand column on the address list. 

Please make sure that you fill in the serial number accurately. A mistake in 
the serial number on just one schedule from the first survey made a lot of 
unnecessary work for us when we were choosing the sample for the recall survey. 
This time we have to be able to link up the first schedule and the second schedule 
so it is absolutely vital to get the serial number right. 
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Result 


This schedule was printed before the change over to the new procedure for 
giving details of non-contacts, refusals, etc., so please ignore Section (vii) and 
give full details of any non-contacts, refusals or incomplete interviews on a 
separate sheet of paper. 

Question 1 

The form in which part (c) is asked depends upon the answer to part (b) of Q. 1. 
If the answer is ‘Strongly in favour’ or ‘In favour on the whole’, ask: — 
c (i) ‘Why do you think Britain should’ etc. and then c(ii) ‘Can you think of 
any reasons why Britain should not’ etc. 

If the answer to part (b) is ‘Don’t feel strongly either way’, ask: — 
c (i) ‘ Can you think of any reasons why Britain should’ etc. and then 
c (ii) ‘ Can you think of any reasons why Britain should not’ etc. 

If the answer is ‘Against it one the whole’ or ‘Strongly against it’, ask: — 
c (ii) ‘ Why do you think Britain should not’ etc. and then 
c (i) ‘ Can you think of any reasons why Britain should’ etc. 

If you need more space for Q. 1 c(i), use the left-hand margin or the bottom 
of the page but please make sure that it is labelled clearly with the question 
number. 

Question 4 

If you worked on the first stage of the survey you will remember the procedure 
with knowledge questions like Q. 4. If the informant gives any of the three listed 
answers, show Card A and ask part (b). 


LEAVE CARD A IN FRONT OF THE INFORMANT FOR REFER- 
ENCE PURPOSES UNTIL AFTER Q. 12b. 

Question 5 

As with Q. 4, if the informant gives any answer except ‘Don’t know’, indicate 
Card A and ask part (b). 


Question 6 

Hand the prompt card, Card C, to the informant as you are asking part (a). 
Question 10 

This is a long question so make sure that the informant has grasped it all and 
read it out again if necessary. 
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Question 11 

The form in which part (b) is asked depends upon the answer to part (a). 

If the answer is ‘Better for help to be given separately’, ask: — 
b (i) 6 What are the advantages when the help is given separately’ etc., and 
then — 

b (ii) ‘Are there any advantages when the help is pooled’ ? etc. 

If the answer to Q. 11a is ‘Better for it to be pooled’ etc., ask:— 
b (ii) ‘What are the advantages when the help is pooled’ etc., and then — 
b (i) ‘ Are there any advantages when the help is given separately’ etc. 

If the answer is ‘No preference/both have advantages’ or ‘Don’t know’, 
ask: — 

b (i) ‘ Are there any advantages when the help is given separately’ etc., and 
then — 

b (ii) ‘Are there any advantages when the help is pooled’ etc. 

Question 12 

This again is rather a long and complicated question so give the informant every 
chance to grasp it. 


Questions 13, 14 and 15 

These questions are all of the same type; they state two opposing points of view 
and ask which of the two the informant is more inclined to agree with. We are 
not trying to force an opinion on the informant which he does not hold but only 
asking him whether he feels more favourably disposed towards one opinion than 
the other. If he says that he is not inclined to agree with either statement, probe 
by saying, ‘Well, are you less inclined to disagree with one than the other ?’ and 
if he chooses one, code the answer as ‘Inclined to agree’ with that one. Any 
reservations which the informant has about his preferred statement will be 
probed at part (c). The ‘Don’t agree with either statement/don’t know’ code 
should be used if the informant refuses to incline either way. 

Please note that you cannot record the answer to part (a) until you have 
asked part (b). 

Question 13(c) 

If statement (1) is chosen, ask the ‘could’ version; if statement (2) is chosen, ask 
the ‘could not’ version. 


Question 14(c) 

If statement (1) is chosen, ask the ‘to set those countries on their feet’ version; 
if statement (2) is chosen, ask the ‘to create the right conditions to encourage 
businessmen to invest in those countries’ version. 
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Question 15(c) 

If statement (1) is chosen, ask the ‘it will make things more difficult for us by 
creating more competitors for our markets’ version; if statement (2) is chosen, 
ask the ‘everyone will benefit because of more buying and selling all round’ 
version. 


Question 18 

The codes have been left out by mistake so will you please fill them in on all 
your schedules, as follows: — 


(a) (b) 



Newspapers 

Television 

Too much 

1 

1 

Too little 

2 

2 

About the right amount 

3 

3 

Don’t know 

4 

4 
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Appendix Vb The questionnaire for the recall survey 
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As I mentioned earlier, this survey is to find out how people 
feel about the poorer countries of the world and what is being 
done to help them, so I'd like to start by asking:- 

la. Do you think that the richer countries of the world ought to 
help the poorer countries or not; are you:- 

b. Do you think that Britain ought to help the poorer countries 
or not: are you:- 


(a) W 



The richer 
countries 

Britain 

ASK 

c(i) 

THEN 

ASK c 

Strongly in favour? 

1 

1 

In favour on the whole? 

2 

2 

Don't you feel strongly 
either way? 

3 

3 

Against it on the whole? 

4 

4 

Strongly against it? 

5 

5 



° (i) Can yon thin* of any reasons vhy) 3rlteto 3!loula ^ 

Why do you think ) 
poorer countries? 


0 (ii) Can you think of any reasonsuhyj „ lt t 3iould not hel 
Why do you think ) 

the poorer countries? 

0 . 
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4a. Would you say that the gap in wealth between the richer countries 
and the poorer countries is, on the whole, getting wider, getting 
narrower, or remaining about the same? 

Even if you aren't sure I'd like you to tell me what you think. 

( Getting wider 

(Getting narrower.. 

(Remaining the same 
Don't know 

SHOW CARD A 

4 '' 

b. How sure do you feel about that? 

1 . Sure 5 

2. Fairly sure 6 

3. Not really sure at all 7 


5a. About what proportion of all the people in the world would 
you say get less food than they need to be quite healthy? 

RUNNING (More than f 

PROMPT (Between y and j. 

'(Between 4 and 2" 

(Less than t 


SHOW CARD A 

b. How sure do you feel about that? 

1 . Sure 

2. Fairly sure 

3. Not really sure at all, 


•6a. How much money do you think the British government is spending 
this year on helping the poorer countries? 

SHOW CARD C 

(l. Less than £50 million 

2. £50 million or £1 per year per person.. 

3. £100 million or £2 per year par person. 

.(4. £200 million or £4 per year per person. 

(5. £300 million or £6 per year per person. 

(6. £400 million or £8 per year per person. 

(7. £500 million or £10 per year per person 

(8. More than £500 million..... 

9. No idea at all 


y, SHOW CARD A 

b. How sure do you feel about that? 

1. Sure 1 

2 . Fairly sure 2 

3. Not really sure at. all 3 




,l) ASK 
■2) (b) 
.3) 
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7a. Since we last talked to you, have you heard or read 
anything else about. the poorer countries and what is 
being done to help them? 

Yes 

No 

Don’t know 


V 

b. ^hat else have you heard or read about? 

0 . 


c. How did you hear about this? 

0 . 


8 a. Some of the help which the British government gives to 
the poorer countries is in the form of Technical 
Assistance, that is, sending out experts and teachers 
from this country and training people from the poorer 
countries to become experts and teachers themselves. 

How much of the money which the British government spends 
on helping the poorer countries do you think is spent in 
this way? 

(More than -f. . . . 

Between \ and -f- 
Between - 3 - and \ 

(Less than -g-. . . . 


Don't know 5 

SHOW CARD A 

v ' ' 

b. How sure do you feel about that? 

1 . Sure 6 

2. Fairly sure 7 

5. Not really sure at all 8 


9. On the whole, which would you say the poorer countries 
are more in need of, capital to finance their economic 
development or help in acquiring expert knowledge and 
skills or do you think they need both equally? 

Capital 

Help in acquiring knowledge and skills 

Need both equally 

Don't know 




ASK 

00 


,1*ASK 

oo 

,2 

.3 
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10a- Some of the help which the British government gives is 
in the form of contributions to international funds, 
like the United Nations funds, in which money from 
various countries is pooled together to help the poorer 
countries. On the other hand, some of it is help 
given separately by the British government direct to 
the governments of the poorer countries. How much of 
the help which the British government gives do you . 
think is given separately to the countries concerned and 
how much do you think is pooled with that from other 
countries in international funds? 

SHOW CARD P 


11a. On the whole, which way would you say is better, for 


with that from other countries in international funds? 


(2. A little. more than \ given separately. 

*(3 . About -5- and -g- . . . . 

( 4 . A little more than g- pooled 

(5. A lot more than g- pooled 

6. No idea at all 

7. Don't understand 


(l. A lot more than -g- given separately. 


. 1 ( 

. 2 , 

.3. 


ASK 


4) (b) 


-5) 

.6 

.7 


4/ SHOW CARD A 

b. How sure do you feel about that? 


1 . Sure 

2 . Fairly sure . . - 

3. Not really sure at all. 


.1 

.2 

.3 



Better for help to be given separately. 


.1 ASK b(i) 
THEN b(ii) 


Better for it to be pooled in international 
funds 


.2 ASK b(ii) 
THEN b(i) 


.Don't know. 


'No preference/both have advantages, 



^ IF 'BETTER FOR IT TO BE POOLED', ASK b(ii) 
OVERLEAF FIRST AND THEN b(i). 

► IF ANY OTHER ANSWER, ASK b(i) FIRST THEN b(ii). 
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b(ii) What are the advantages ) , 

Are there any advantages) w en 


the help is pooled 


with that from other countries in international 
funds? 


12a. Apart from the official help given by the British 

government, money is invested in the poorer countries 
by private British businessmen. Overall, which would 
you say is the larger amount, the money invested in the 
poorer countries by private British businessmen or the 
money spent by the British government on helping the 
poorer countries? 


SHOW CARD Q 


1. Amount invested by businessmen is a lot more...-, 

2. Amount invested by businessmen is a little more. 

3. The amounts are about the same 

4. Amount spent by government is a little more...., 

5. Amount spent by government is a lot more 

6 . No idea . at all 

7 . Don’t understand 

SHOW CARD A 

b. How sure do you feel about that. 



. 1 ) 

,2> ASK 
■3) (b) 
.4) 

,5) 

,6 

.1 


1 . Sure 1 

2. Fairly sure 2 

3. Not really sure at all...., .3 
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13a. Some people think that if the government gave British 
businessmen more incentive to invest in the poorer 
countries there would be no need for the government to 
give any other help to those countries. Other people 
think that private investment could never take thd place 
of official government help. Which of these two opinions 
are you more inclined to agree with? SHOW CARD R 

ENTER ANSWER BELOW . 

IF EITHER ANSWER CHOSEN. ASK :- 

b. Do you agree completely or are you just inclined to 
agree? 

(a) 


1. (if more incentive no need) 

(for government to give ) 

(any other help ) 


Agree completely. . 
Inclined to agree. 

Don't agree with either statement/don't know 

Inclined to agree. 
Agree completely.. 


2. (Private investment could ) 

(never take the place of ) 

(official government help ) 


' * 1 Jask 

if. 


(c) 


(c) 


► IF ANY. ANSWER EXCEPT 'DON'T AGREE WITH EITHER/DON'T 
MOW'. ASK:- 


c. -What makes you feel that private investment could/cbuld 
not) take the place of official government help to the 
poorer countries? 


0 . 


14a. Some people think that the government's main purpose in 
giving help to the poorer countries should be to set 
those countries on their feet so that they no longer 
have to rely on either help from the governments of richer 
countries or private investment from other countries. 

Other people think that the government's main purpose 
should be to create the right conditions in the poorer 
countires to encourage British businessmen to invest in 
them. Which of these two opinions are you more inclined 
to agree with? 


SHOW CARD S ENTER ANSWER BELOW 

IF EITHER ANSWER CHOSEN. ASK :- 


b. Do you agree completely or are you just inclined to agree? 


1 . 



, (a) (1=) 

(Main purpose should be ) Agree completely., 

(to set them on their feet) Inclined to agree 

Don't agree with either statement/don't know 

(Main purpose should be ) Inclined to agree 

(to create conditions to ) 

(encourage investment ) Agree completely. . 


,l)ASK 

■2)(c) 


.3 


.4)ASK 

)(c) 

. 5 ) 


—■» I F ANY ANSWER EXCEPT 'DON'T AGREE WTTH ETTHER/dQN'T MOW' 
ASK (c) OVERLEAF. 
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14c . What makes you feel that the main purpose should he to 
set those countries on their feet/to create the right 
conditions to encourage businessmen to invest in those 
countries? 


15a. Some people think that by helping the poorer countries 
Britain will make things more difficult for herself in 
the long run because it is creating more competitors 
for our markets. Other people think that, in the long 
run, everyone will benefit from the help given to the 
poorer countries because there will be more buying and 
selling all round. Which of these opinions 'are you more 
inclined to agree with? SHOW CARD T 

ENTER ANSWER BELOW 

IE EITHER ANSWER CHOSEN. ASK :- 


b. Do you agree completely or are you just inclined to 
agree? 

(a) 

1. (it will make things more ) Agree completely. 

■ (difficult because it is ) 

(creating more competitions) Inclined to agree 

Don’t agree with either statement/ don’ t know 


,l) ASK 
) (c) 
2 ) 


2. (Everyone will benefit because) Inclined to agree 

““ (there will be more buying ) 

I (and selling all round ) Agree completely,. 

— > IF ANY ANSWER EXCEPT ’DON’T AGREE TOTH EITHSR/dON’T 
KNOW. ASK :- 


■ 4) 

) ASK 
5) (c) 


c. What makes you feel that it will make -things more 
difficult for us by creating more competitors for our 
markets/everyone will benefit because of more buying 
and selling all round? 
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l'6a. Would you say that, on the whole, the poorer countries { 
of' the -world are getting richer, getting poorer, or 
remaining about the same? 

ENTER ANSWER BELOW 

b. And would you say that, on the whole, the richer 

countries of the world are getting richer, getting poorer 
or remaining about the same? 


ENTER ANSWER BELOVf 



(a) 

Cb) 


Poorer 

countries 

Richer 

countries 

Getting richer 

1 

1 

Getting poorer 

2 

' 2 

Remaining the same 

3 

3 

Don't know 

4 

4. 


17a.- On the whole, do you feel that the help which the 

richer countries have given to the poorer countries has 
been worthwhile or not; has it been:- 

RUNNING Definitely worthwhile? 

PROMPT Worthwhile on the whole? 

'Not worthwhile on the whole? 

.Definitely not worthwhile? 


Don't, know . 

makes you feel that is has not been worthwhile? 


18a. How do you feel about the amount of publicity that is 
given to the problems of the poorer countries; do you 
think that, on the whole, the newspapers print too much, 
or too little, or about the right amount on this subject? 
ENTER ANSWER BELOW 


b. And on television do you think there is too much, or too 
little, or about the right amount on this subject? 

ENTER ANSWER BELOW 



(a) 

(b) 


Newspapers 

Television 

Too much- 



Too little 



About the right amount 



Don't know 




1 

b. What 

0 . 


.1 

.2 

.3) ASK 
.4) (b) 
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Classification 


No- 

(a) 

Relationship 
to informant 

'■* 

Age 

(c 

Se 

M 

) 

z 

P 

Mai 

M 

ita] 

S 

a) 

Status 

w/d/s 

Wor 

Full 

(e) . 
king 

Part ; 

Not 

( f) j 
h/w 

1 

INFORMANT 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


2 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

y 

8 


3 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

. 7 

8 


4 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 • 


5 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


6 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

• 8 


7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


8 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


■9 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



PLEASE RING NUMBER OP H.O.H. AND TICK H/w IN COLUMN (f ) - 
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APPENDIX VI 


LEAFLETS FROM THE BRITISH AID PACK 

FOR DISCUSSION 

We are not the only country that has an aid programme. We have all come to 
realise that we cannot live in cosy rich men’s clubs without giving any thought 
to the development of the poorer countries. 

Reg Prentice, Minister of Overseas Development 

Let us make no mistake; aid does work; it is not money wasted, it is a sound 
investment. Even the ultimate goal of the Development Decade, an annual rise 
in national incomes in the poorer countries of 5 per cent by 1970, is likely to 
be achieved. 

Robert S. McNamara, President of the World Bank Group 

We are up against the stark fact that, while national income has considerably 
increased in the developed parts of the world in recent years, financial assistance 
to developing countries has levelled off, with the result that the transfer of 
resources from rich to poor nations has decreased in relation to the capacity of 
high income countries to provide such assistance. 

U Thant, Secretary General of the United Nations 

Most of the newly developing nations have populations that are growing by at 
least 2*5 per cent per year. The rates of growth go up to 3*5 per cent and occasion- 
ally higher. Growth continuing at 2-5 per cent doubles the size of the population 
in 28 years and growth at 3-5 per cent doubles it in 20 years. 

Frank W. Notestein, President of the Population Council, New York 

Possibly 40 per cent of all children in less developed countries do not have the 
choice of enrolling in school; of the 60 per cent who enrol only 10 per cent 
effectively complete the primary course. 

Organisation for European Co-operation & Development 1968 

Nations able to boast that 30 per cent of their young people are receiving higher 
education five side by side with others in which only 3 per cent of the adult 
population can read and write. 

Rene Maheu, Director-General of UNESCO 

In most developed countries the average farm worker’s productivity is so high 
that he produces enough to provide for . . .a large number of non-farm workers. 
(In 1966 each United States farm worker supplied 40 persons.) In many develop- 
ing countries in contrast, the average farm family supplies less than one non-farm 
family, in addition to providing for its own subsistence. 

Food and Agriculture Organisation Annual Report 1968 

Development assistance, sensibly applied, is as good a recipe as any for making 
the world a safer and saner place in which to live. 

Bernard Braine, Member of Parliament for Essex South-East 
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2 WHAT IS BRITISH AID? 


Britain’s help to developing countries consists of three main items : government 
aid; investment by private companies; and help from charitable organisations. 

The Government has stated that ‘The objective of the British aid programme 
is to help developing countries in their efforts to raise living standards. Our 
purpose therefore is to promote social and economic development. We must 
recognise that poverty in a world of growing wealth causes discontent and unrest 
to which economic and social development is the only answer. The provision of 
aid is to our own long-term economic advantage. We have a special interest in 
encouraging the expansion of international trade; this will be promoted by 
increasing prosperity which aid can help to further .... We give aid because 
in the widest sense we believe it to be in our interest to do so as a member of the 
world community’. 

The developing world consists of most of Africa, Asia, the Pacific, the 
Caribbean and Central and South America. Two-thirds of the world’s people 
live in these areas and need outside help in their efforts to improve conditions. 

British Government aid is made up of money— grants and loans; and know- 
how-supplying professional people, expert advice and training for overseas 
students. It is part of an international effort (see 10). 

Government aid is at the moment costing Britain over £200 million a year, 
more than double the amount of ten years ago. However, Britain does not have 
the resources to meet all the requests for help. 

The aim therefore is to give aid which will be most effective in promoting 
economic development. Although this aid goes to about 120 countries, most of 
it is given to about 25 countries. 

Britain has a special obligation to help the developing countries of the 
Commonwealth. They take up 80% of total aid. Foreign countries receive 10%. 
So 90% of British aid is given directly to overseas governments (this is called 
bilateral aid). The remaining 10% is contributed to international organisations 
which have been set up to help with development (multilateral aid); see 8 and 9. 

The Ministry of Overseas Development is the government department 
responsible for administering Britain’s aid. 

Apart from the money that is provided by the British Government, private 
British companies, banks and shipping fines invest a great deal of capital in 
developing countries — about £150 million in 1967. This is a very important 
contribution to overseas economic development. 

In addition, British voluntary societies and organisations are estimated to 
spend about £16 million a year overseas, partly on development schemes and 
partly on relief work. 
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3 PROVIDING MONEY 


Money for overseas development is given in two ways : as grants, which account 
for over half the total aid programme and which go almost entirely to Common- 
wealth countries; and as loans, which account for the rest of the programme and 
which are now made largely free of interest. 

Development money is spent mainly on: 

Specific projects: typical examples are agricultural schemes in Malawi, railway 
equipment for Pakistan, an airport in the Virgin Islands, electrification schemes 
in Iran. 

Maintaining supplies of essential imports : If a developing country needs machine 
tools or tractors, for example, which cannot be produced locally, it can spend 
aid money on importing these goods. Usually the money is lent for this purpose 
on condition that the goods are bought from Britain — this is called tied aid. 

Local costs: in many countries development plans are largely concentrated on 
agriculture, education and public health; most of the expense of such schemes 
lies in running costs, and some countries, particularly in Africa, do not yet have 
the income to pay for them; in these circumstances Britain pays all or part of 
these local costs. 

Budget deficits: a few countries in Africa and the Caribbean, for example, 
Botswana, Malawi and St. Vincent, which cannot raise enough revenue to cover 
the running costs of government services, are helped to meet the deficit; but 
this sort of help is tapering off as countries succeed in strengthening their 
economies. 

Finance for the Commonwealth Development Corporation: the Government 
provides capital for this public corporation, which invests, often in partnership 
with private firms, in development projects overseas. It has invested in over 150 
projects like ports, plantations, hotels, housing and factories in 30 Common- 
wealth countries. 

Technical assistance: supplying high-level specialists, and the equipment they 
may need, to overseas countries ; providing staff for overseas governments and 
in many cases paying part of their salaries and allowances; training overseas 
people in Britain (see 4-6). 

Contributions to international organisations : to meet the cost of their development 
programmes (see 8 and 9). 

What does Britain spend on overseas aid? Aid, which is paid for out of taxation, 
came to £203 million in 1968, but at the same time some £57 million came back 
to Britain in payment for past loans and interest : it means that the net amount 
leaving this country was £203 million minus £57 million =£146 million. The 
estimated total for 1969 is £220 million. Britain has given over £2,500 million in 
aid since 1945. 
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THE COST OF BRITAIN’S AID PROGRAMME 1968 


£ million 


Total 203 

Of this : 

1. Grants to countries and technical assistance 86-9 

2. Loans to countries 86-5- 

3. Treasury advances to the Commonwealth Development 

Corporation (CDC) 94 

4. Contributions to international agencies 18-7 

5. Special aid to Singapore and Malaysia 1 4 
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4 PROVIDING MANPOWER 


Providing money makes up the greatest part of Britain’s programme to help the 
poorer countries. But money alone is not enough and often not the most impor- 
tant thing. Professionally qualified people are vital in helping to organise and 
run the schemes for which the money is to he used. 

In comparison with the richer countries the developing world has very few 
trained people. For example, in Zambia at the time of independence (1964) 
there were only about a hundred graduates and 1,200 school certificate holders. 
In Malawi it is estimated that over 6,000 technicians will be needed by 1975 — 
more than twice the existing number. In many other fields the specialised know- 
ledge and experience which are needed may not be available. 

Britain helps by lending experts to do the skilled jobs immediately necessary 
and to prepare local people to take over when they are trained. All sorts of 
people take part in this technical assistance programme. Surveyors and hydro- 
logists, for example, show what can be done to improve the land and provide 
water. Agricultural experts are needed to advise farmers on better methods of 
growing crops and conserving the soil. Doctors and nurses are helping to eradi- 
cate disease and establish better standards of health. The largest group of people 
who serve overseas (40% of all technical assistance staff) are teachers. There is 
an urgent need for secondary school and university teachers in the poorer 
countries; it is estimated that English-speaking universities in Africa will need 

2.000 staff from abroad in the next four years and although there is a shortage at 
home, Britain tries to send as many people as possible on short loan. 

Most of these people serve abroad under arrangements made by the Ministry 
of Overseas Development at the request of overseas governments. There are 

20.000 of them in all serving abroad at present. The British Government provides 
financial assistance for many of these appointments; without this help overseas 
governments would not be able to secure the skilled staff whose services they 
need so badly. 

Among those working abroad are a number of people who have in many 
cases just left school or university. They serve in the British Volunteer Pro- 
gramme which is run by voluntary agencies. Most of the volunteers work as 
teachers; others are engaged in social and community development, nursing, 
engineering, agriculture and many other occupations. The British Government 
pays three-quarters of the cost of the volunteer programme, including travel. 
The host country provides board and lodging and pocket money. About 1,750 
volunteers were serving abroad in 1968-69 
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5 PROVIDING TRAINING 


The demand for skilled men and women in the developing countries far exceeds 
the supply. Lending experts from Britain and other countries is a short-term 
answer. The aim is to train enough local people to run their own government 
services, agriculture, industries, schools and hospitals. 

As local training facilities expand, more and more of the skilled people 
required can be trained in their own countries. But in most of these countries 
the local institutions still cannot meet all the demands for higher education. 
Britain therefore helps by offering educational opportunities to overseas students. 

Britain has always welcomed students and trainees from abroad. While they 
could be numbered in hundreds before the second world war (1939), during 1968 
there were over 70,000, nearly 50,000 of them from developing countries. 

Training in Britain forms an important part of the technical assistance 
programme. About £6-| million was spent in this way in 1968. The Government 
pays each year for about 10,000 students and trainees from developing countries. 
These students receive awards or scholarships under the schemes financed by 
the Ministry of Overseas Development and the British Council. Many students 
and trainees come here under regional schemes for technical assistance, such as 
the Colombo Plan in Asia or the Special Commonwealth African Assistance 
Plan. 

Most students and trainees coming to Britain under official training schemes 
go to universities (at advanced or postgraduate level) or attend special courses 
arranged by the Ministry of Overseas Development or the British Council. The 
subjects include economic development, public administration, transport and 
communications, medicine and health, accountancy, taxation and police training. 

There are, of course, a great number of unofficial schemes under which 
students come to Britain. For example, British industry provides places at any 
one time for about 6,000 trainees, many of them with firms undertaking projects 
in the trainee’s own country. The Confederation of British Industry offers 
scholarships in practical engineering. Trusts, learned societies, universities, 
colleges and private firms in Britain offer awards. Although these students are 
not the responsibility of the British Government, public funds are available to 
support those who have suffered special hardships as a result of the raising of 
fees in British universities. 

The British Council, in addition to running its own schemes, plays an 
important part in the training programme by placing students on courses, 
meeting them on arrival, finding homes for them and looking after their welfare. 
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6 PROVIDING TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 


The Ministry of Overseas Development can offer advice on a number of 
economic, social and scientific problems of concern to the developing countries. 
This help is provided by the expert advisers which the Ministry itself employs, 
by expert consultants whom it recruits, by medical and other research organisa- 
tions which it supports and by the scientific units which it finances. 

One of the scientific units it controls is the Anti-Locust Research Centre in 
London, which is the most important research organisation in the world 
concerned with locusts and grasshoppers. The plagues of locusts described in the 
Old Testament are still a very real problem in many parts of the world for 
countries which subsist on agriculture. 

The Centre provides advice to all developing countries with these problems 
and, when requested, its staff act as consultants and advisers to national and 
international locust research and control organisations. It issues monthly 
forecasts of the Desert Locust situation to 42 countries affected by that locust. 
After six years of relative inactivity, locusts have once again reached plague 
proportions. As an immediate aid to the affected countries in Africa and Arabia, 
Britain has sent experts, aircraft, Land-Rovers and special equipment at a cost 
of £175,000. 

The Tropical Products Institute, by research, expert advice and training, helps 
developing countries derive greater benefit from their natural resources, including 
agricultural and forest products and fish. It recommends new ways of processing 
crops and assesses their quality. It also suggests local and overseas markets to 
developing countries for the sale of their products and advises on new industries 
based upon them. 

The Institute has advised on the production of a new perfumery oil in Malawi, 
the quality of groundnuts from West Africa and elsewhere, fibres for sack-making 
in Bolivia, and yams in Jamaica. Work on the use of agricultural waste products 
has led to the development of a plant to make building board from groundnut 
shells and of a process for using rice husks in the manufacture of lightweight 
concrete. 

The Tropical Stored Products Centre, a department of the Tropical Products 
Institute, carries out research and advises on ways in which foodstuffs can be 
stored and transported. If all damage by weather, vermin and pests to stored 
grain could be prevented, enough food would be saved each year to feed 10% of 
the world’s population. 

The Tropical Pesticides Research Units study methods of controlling insects 
which damage crops or transmit disease to man and domestic animals in tropical 
countries, and conduct research on new chemicals and methods of applying them, 
particularly from aircraft. Activities include the development of new insecticides 
for mosquito control, as part of a World Health Organisation programme, 
aerial spraying of cotton in Central Africa, weed control in irrigation and 
drainage channels, and the provision of advice on insect damage to sugar cane 
and cereals. 
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The Tropical Section of the Road Research Laboratory carries out research 
and advises on problems of road planning, design, construction and maintenance 
in developing countries. Roads are the veins and arteries of a country’s economy. 
A good road system is essential if a nation is to expand its economy and raise 
living standards. 

It is not often realised that developing countries invest some 20-40% of the 
capital available for development in the transport system which, in addition to 
roads, includes railways, airways, waterways and ports. Through its research the 
Tropical Section is helping to ensure that the limited resources of skills, money 
and materials are used efficiently and make the maximum contribution to a 
country’s development. 

The Overseas Division of the Building Research Station advises on housing, 
building and planning in developing countries. It studies the design of buildings 
which have to stand up to tropical storms and shelter people from the intense 
heat. It also advises on the training and appointment of planners. 

The Directorate of Overseas Surveys carries out surveys and mapping, mainly 
of areas that have never before been accurately mapped. The maps are made 
from air photographs. They are needed before development plans can be made 
for new communications and settlements, for irrigation and water control 
projects, and for engineering and agricultural schemes; for instance, preliminary 
mapping was carried out for the Volta and Kariba Dams and for the railways of 
East and West Africa. Scientific investigations are made into all aspects of land 
resources and of land use, and advice is given on the best use to which land can 
be put. Overseas map-makers come to study modern techniques at the Directorate 
and surveyors gain practical experience with the Directorate survey parties 
working overseas. 

Mineral resources in the developing countries are investigated by the 
Institute of Geological Sciences. Geologists of the Overseas Division are employed 
all over the world, in such tasks as investigating lead-zinc deposits in Northern 
Thailand or geological mapping in the Andes. 

Britain also helps the developing countries with advice on education at all 
levels, social development, youth activities, health, population control, etc. For 
example, in the educational field the Centre for Curriculum Renewal and Educa- 
tional Development Overseas advises on how the latest developments in British 
education can be adapted for developing countries. It has been particularly 
active in the fields of science and mathematics. The Overseas Visual Aids Centre 
gives training and advice on all aspects of simple audio-visual aids. The Centre 
for Educational Television Overseas trains overseas students, produces educa- 
tional programmes and helps to establish educational television services in 
developing countries. 
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7 AID AT WORK 


Agricultural Mission in Bolivia 

Most people in developing countries work on the land, growing scarcely enough 
food for themselves. They cultivate small areas of only an acre or even less with 
primitive tools and techniques. Increased production of food and other crops is 
essential for the development of these countries. It will enable people to achieve 
better nutritional standards, help farmers to earn money by selling to the non- 
farming population part of what they grow, and provide a surplus for export to 
other countries. 

Britain has recognised the importance of these needs by giving more than 
one-fifth of its aid to agricultural development. In addition, a large number of 
the British experts serving overseas are engaged in agricultural work. In Bolivia, 
for example, one of the poorest countries in Latin America, Britain has provided 
a Tropical Agricultural Mission, which is the largest British technical assistance 
effort in that area. 

Bolivia’s economy has been based until recently on the cold barren uplands, 
12,000 feet above sea level, while the tropical areas of the lowlands have been 
largely neglected. Because of its experience in tropical dependencies, Britain can 
contribute usefully to the development plan of a country like Bolivia, where the 
tropical areas provide much of the opportunity for growing new crops and 
increasing the yield of established ones. Britain therefore responded to a request 
from the Bolivian Government by agreeing to provide ten technical assistance 
experts in various fields of tropical agriculture. 

The success of the British Mission can already be seen after five years of 
effort. The first soil survey map of an area one-third the size of the United 
Kingdom has been completed; pioneer work has been done on tropical pastures; 
local cattlemen have been persuaded to improve stock-breeding methods; and 
co-operative processing of coffee has been developed. As a result of importing 
cacao seeds resistant to disease and distributing some 500,000 plants, Bolivia can 
now develop another useful product for the home market and for export. Cattle- 
raising and a wide variety of crops now contribute about one-third of Bolivia’s 
total annual output. 

These achievements show that the age-old stagnation of the Bolivian low- 
lands is ending, that progress has been made in breaking some of the barriers to 
agricultural development in the tropics and that the advances recorded will be 
of benefit not only to Bolivia but to many tropical areas in Latin America. 

Medical Teams in East Africa 

Most of the poorer countries of the world are situated in tropical areas, where 
diseases are rife, food is scarce and health services are inadequate. The shortage 
of medical facilities in these countries can be judged from the following com- 
parisons. While the developed countries have a general average of about one 
doctor for every 1,000 people, in some of the countries in Asia or Africa there 
may be only one doctor for every 50,000 people. In Britain, for every 100 persons 
there is one hospital bed. The figure is 2,000 in India and 11,000 in Mali. 

Part of British aid is devoted to improving health standards in developing 
countries. Priority is given to supplying trained British medical staff both to 
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teach and to practise overseas, training overseas doctors and nurses in this 
country, and to research scholarships and the provision of medical equipment. 
Sometimes architectural advice and funds are provided for the building of 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

One of the most successful efforts in medical co-operation between Britain 
and the developing countries has been the formation of links between British and 
overseas medical schools and other institutions. For example, the Great Ormond 
Street Hospital for Sick Children, London, formed an association with the 
Mulago Hospital in Uganda and contributed medical staff to establish the first 
child care unit. 

Arrangements on an even larger scale were made between the faculty of 
medicine of the University of Glasgow, the Government of Kenya, and the 
University of East Africa to set up a full-scale medical school in Nairobi — the 
sixth to be formed in Commonwealth Africa. Under this scheme Glasgow Uni- 
versity has already provided experienced teams to work in the departments of 
medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynaecology and pathology. In addition to 
teaching, the teams are promoting medical research and assisting in the clinical 
and laboratory work of the Kenyatta National Hospital, the teaching hospital of 
the new faculty. 

Links with overseas medical institutions, such as the association between the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine and the Faculty of Tropical Medicine in 
Bangkok, Thailand, contribute to the growth of health services in the developing 
countries. But treating and curing the sick is not the only function of these 
services. They also aim at eradicating diseases such as leprosy and sleeping 
sickness, and teaching people to avoid illness through hygiene and simple 
precautions. 

Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi 

An increasingly large number of trained scientists and technicians is required to 
fulfil the development plans of most overseas countries. As a recent survey by 
UNESCO showed, there were only some 867,000 scientists and engineers in 18 
Asian countries with a total population of about 1,000 million, while there were 
more than 1-2 million in the United States alone. Technical and scientific 
education, to prepare young people for careers in commerce, industry and 
government service, has therefore a high priority in the plans of the developing 
countries. 

Britain has helped the expansion of scientific and technical education 
overseas by contributing to the cost of new buildings and equipment, by 
recruiting staff, by offering training in Britain to overseas teachers of technical 
education, and by establishing links between British and overseas colleges of 
technical education. 

All these types of assistance have played a part in Britain’s contribution to 
the Indian Institute of Technology in Delhi. The project began in 1958 with an 
agreement between the British Government and the Government of India to 
co-operate in establishing a College of Engineering and Technology as part of 
Delhi University. It is from this College that the present Institute of Technology 
developed. By 1963 it had achieved university status, independent of Delhi 
University and authorised to award its own degrees and diplomas. 
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The Institute’s undergraduate courses, providing for about 1,350 students, 
have been designed to train practical engineers to meet the needs of India’s 
development plans. Indian industry co-operates by offering facilities for ‘sand- 
wich courses’. At the same time, industry’s requirements are served by the 
research work of some 300 postgraduate students who are making a valuable 
contribution in optics, soil mechanics, electrical communications and other 
subjects. 

Britain has given some £800,000 to the project, including £500,000 to cover 
the cost of British staff working in Delhi and of training Indian staff in Britain, 
and £30,000 for equipment. A further £310,000 for equipment has been con- 
tributed by British industry. Since 1963, a special relationship has existed bet- 
ween the Institute and the Imperial College of Science and Technology of 
London University, which has lent staff to help in planning and teaching at the 
Institute, arranged visits by its senior members and provided training facilities. 

By the end of 1969 this unique co-operative venture involving Government, 
industry and university will have contributed over £1 million towards the 
establishment of the Delhi Institute of Technology. 
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8 INTERNATIONAL AID 


The international organisations which help the developing nations, depend for 
their funds on contributions from member countries. Money so provided is 
known as ‘multilateral aid’. Britain is one of the biggest donors of multilateral 
aid : it allots about one-tenth of the total aid programme for this purpose. This 
is over and above the ordinary subscription to the United Nations. 

The giving of aid through international organisations has several advantages. 
International organisations cannot readily be accused of favouritism or of 
seeking to try to influence the behaviour of poor nations. At the receiving end 
multilateral aid is not tied to purchase in any particular country, so that the 
developing countries can spend it where it buys most. A further advantage is 
that developing countries are themselves members of international organisations 
and so have a say in how the money is allocated. Moreover, such international 
organisations are well placed to get an overall picture of the problems and to 
co-ordinate efforts to solve them. 

There are a number of Specialised Agencies of the UN which deal with 
particular aspects of aid : 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) is concerned with making 
the best use of forests, fisheries and farmlands. It is the main source of much of 
our awareness of world food needs. World population is rising at a rate of 2% 
a year, in some countries it is rising faster. Food production is only just keeping 
pace with this increase and, largely because of distribution problems, about half 
the world’s people (about 1,500 million) are either hungry or not getting the 
right kind of food. FAO has sent about 3,500 experts to 60 countries : they have 
helped fishermen in Ceylon, poultry farmers in Mexico, they have planted fruit 
trees in Indonesia, drained and cultivated swamps in East Africa and set up paper 
industries in Asia. The United Nations and FAO jointly look after the World 
Food Programme which provides food for people working on development 
projects and also distributes disaster relief. In 1960 FAO launched the Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign to inform the public about the- world food problem. 

The UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) is 
the least specialised of the international agencies, although the largest share of 
its budget is devoted to education and the natural sciences. Today nearly half 
the world’s children would like to go to school but cannot; many of their parents 
cannot read or write either. UNESCO helps by training teachers and researching 
into many aspects of education. UNESCO’S aim under the World Literacy 
Programme is a world in which everyone can read and write. Among its other 
projects UNESCO has organised studies of the unused natural resources of the 
earth and sea and it was responsible for saving the monuments of Nubia which 
would have been flooded by the Aswan Dam development. UNESCO is also 
interested in mass communications — newspapers, radio and television — which in 
many parts of the World are still in early stages of development. 

The UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF) celebrated its 21st birthday in 1967. 
Originally the fund was intended to provide food, clothes, blankets and medicine 
for the 20 million children in countries devastated by the war. In the nineteen- 
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fifties it turned its attention to children in developing countries. About 20% of 
UNICEF’s income comes from private gifts and the sale of Christmas and other 
cards. The rest is given by governments. The British Government gave £500,000 
in 1968. Together with the World Health Organisation, UNICEF has tried to 
control disease among children. It has also worked on the development of 
cheap nutritious food. 

The World Health Organisation (WHO) has developed from many earlier 

international efforts to eradicate disease. In 1968 it had a budget of nearly £25 
million of which Britain gave £1 -5 million. One of WHO’s biggest projects is 
the campaign to rid the world of malaria. This fever has cost a great deal in 
terms of fives and work lost through sickness. As a result of international effort 
the disease has been stamped out in many infected areas. WHO collects informa- 
tion which can help countries guard against the spread of disease. It also deals 
with the problems of drugs of addiction through the International Narcotics 
Control. Research is undertaken in this and other aspects of world health. 

The World Bank Group is the centre of international lending operations. It 
is made up of several parts. The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, known as the World Bank, makes loans at commercial rates of 
interest for development projects of high priority from money borrowed on the 
world’s capital markets. The International Finance Corporation provides capital 
for productive enterprise in association with private investors. The International 
Development Association (IDA), founded in 1960, supplements the Bank’s work 
by making loans available to the poorer developing countries. These loans are 
repayable over fifty years free of interest. IDA is financed by contributions from 
the developed countries which agreed in 1968 to make a further £500 million 
available over the next three years. Britain is giving £65 million, in addition to 
the £85 million already provided. 

Britain is also a member of a number of regional aid schemes which are 
co-operative ventures with other nations. The two most important are the 
Colombo Plan and the Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan 
(SCAAP). They are both intended to organise aid to the developing countries 
of the two areas by providing capital and technical assistance. Members of the 
Colombo Plan are eighteen countries in South and South East Asia and Aus- 
tralia, Britain, Canada, Japan, New Zealand and the United States of America. 
SCAAP covers the Commonwealth countries of Africa and the ‘outside’ con- 
tributors are Australia, Britain, Canada and New Zealand. 


9 UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Ninety per cent of all the people employed by the United Nations and its agencies 
(see 8) are engaged full-time in helping development work in the poorer countries. 

UNDP is the main organiser of the technical assistance side of this interna- 
tional help, financing the provision of experts, advice, training and equipment. 
It is a voluntary programme but one to which nearly all the UN members 
contribute. Contributions came to about £76 million in 1968. About half the 
cost of each project assisted by UNDP is paid for by the receiving country, 
mainly in the form of goods and services. 

Something like 1,000 large-scale projects have been undertaken in the past 
ten years, in 150 countries, at a cost of about £800 million. Sometimes it is a 
matter of training schemes. More than 300 technical training and advanced 
education centres have been established or assisted by UNDP; nearly 400,000 
people have been trained in their own countries and 40,000 scholarships given 
for higher level training abroad. 

Another vital form of help is the survey or feasibility study. This involves 
expert examination of a country’s resources : the possibility of building a dam or 
undertaking an irrigation scheme, of enlarging ports and airports, and studies of 
crops most suited to a given area. 

UNDP works in close co-operation with other agencies like FAO or the 
World Bank which carry out the projects on its behalf. But it remains responsible 
for the evaluation of projects, general supervision and advice on how to raise 
the money to follow up projects which it has shown to be feasible. 

Here are some examples of activities undertaken by UNDP : 

Developing natural resources: making soil surveys in Brazil; making an aero- 
magnetic survey of minerals in north-west Nigeria; organising a land and water 
resources survey in the Sudan (which has found 200,000 acres of land suitable 
for intensive crop cultivation). 

Establishing and strengthening educational institutions (technical colleges, univer- 
sities, etc.): by the end of 1967 more than 50,000 engineers and technicians had 
received training or were studying at such UNDP-aided institutions 

Building up research centres (for the development and application of new 
techniques in agriculture and industry): planning food processing factories in 
India; helping to stimulate the establishment and expansion of industries in 
Tanzania. 

Improving people’s capacity to deal with their problems: co-operation in a major 
campaign against tuberculosis (Kenya); sponsoring a project to teach rural 
communities how to help themselves to improve their living conditions (Vene- 
zuela) ; participating in a pilot project in Ecuador for teaching adults to read and 
write while they learn basic agricultural and industrial skills; reorganising the 
School of Nursing in Niger, a country which at present has only one nurse for 
every 7,000 persons. 
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Applying modern technology: supporting experiments in the application of 
nuclear research to agriculture (Yugoslavia) ; helping to expand and modernise 
a meteorological network (Chile). 

Improving communications: drawing up a 20-year telecommunications plan 
(Paraguay); carrying out economic and engineering studies on a 350-mile rail 
link to join an iron ore mine to the seaport (Gabon). 

Planning: sponsoring a series of studies to determine the best possible use of the 
small area of Singapore, including urban renewal and transport plans ; providing 
statistical advice to the Algerian Government for the first national census 
since independence. 

The British contribution to the work of UNDP is substantial. Britain is 
the third largest contributor (giving £4-9 million in 1968) and provides the 
largest number of experts (more than 1,000 were working for UNDP out of a 
total of 6,900 employed in 133 countries in 1967). Britain is also a member of 
the UNDP Governing Council and plays an active part in the decision making of 
this important development agency. The British contribution will be increased in 
1969 by £500,000. 

The British experts cover all aspects of education, agriculture, fisheries and 
forestry, civil aviation, health, manpower planning and industrial training. In 
addition, British firms employed as consultants have earned more than £2*3 
million and orders for nearly £8-2 million worth of equipment for UNDP 
assisted projects have been placed in Britain. 
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10 BRITAIN’S PART IN THE WORLD AID EFFORT 


The 1960s have been designated the development decade by the United Nations 
and plans are now being made for the second development decade. Almost every 
one of the richer countries has started aid programmes. All the western European 
countries, and Japan, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, Canada — 18 
countries altogether — accounted for about 88% of all aid and private investment 
in 1967. Nine per cent came from the same countries through the international 
agencies (see 8) and about 3% from the communist countries. The United States 
accounted for just under half the total; Britain’s contribution accounted for 
about 8%. 

The sum of this help — over £4 billion a year — represents barely 0-75% of 
the national product of all contributors — but it is some 20% of what the dev- 
eloping countries have available to invest in their economic development. 

One per cent of national product of the richer countries is the annual financial 
target set by the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD).* But the provision of money and technical assistance is not the 
only way that richer countries can help the poorer ones. UNCTAD was set up 
to bring into focus aid and trade. The Conference has asked the richer countries 
to reduce their trade restrictions and buy more goods from the poorer countries; 
to assist the poorer countries in getting better prices for the goods they produce; 
and to provide additional money to compensate the poorer countries for the 
income they lose when, through no fault of their own, world prices of their 
products fall. The demand for more generous trade policies is a major challenge 
which the richer countries have to face. In the long run the growth of the poorer 
countries’ trade may be the best guarantee of development. The aid we give 
should help to establish the basis of trade. 

* The target includes official aid net of capital repayments and private investment net of dis- 
investment. 


The six countries listed below are responsible for about 87% of the total flow 
of government aid and private investment : 



I960 

1965 

1966 

1967 



In £ million 


USA 

1,364 

1,971 

1,780 

1,988 

France 

473 

464 

471 

480 

West Germany 

223 

257 

264 

407 

Britain 

315 

372 

339 

303 

Japan 

88 

174 

239 

305 

Italy 

106 

95 

226 

102 
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